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INTRODUCTION. 



DiscLAiHiNQ all pretensions to originality either of 
matter or of manner, the following pages are strictly what 
thej purport to be, a compilation of remarks and observa- 
tions, selected from all eligible sources, upon the rise and 
progress of the Art of Piunting. 

It has been the aim of the compiler to abridge and ab- 
breyiate, as far as practicable, retaining, at the same time, 
the entire sense of the author ; and, he will consider him- 
self truly fortunate, if^ by furnishing a few useful facts for 
those who are proposing to visit the Galleries of Art in 
the Old World, or by refreshing the memories of such as 
have already enjoyed that privilege^ with a few memoran- 
da of Artists and their Works, he may have succeeded in 
adding one leaf to the already richly laden Tree of Know- 
ledge. 



T. C. 
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PART I. 

THE ART OP PAINTING. 



CORRECTIONS. 

Page 3, line 10, for scarabens, rwd scarabeos. 

P. 34, \. 3j note, for side, rtad site. 

P. 46, 1. 21, aB^ elsewhere, for'Jacqss, reoc? Jaoopo. 

p. 71, 1. 15, for equaling, read equalling. 

P. 85, 1. 15, for exectly, read exactly. 

P. 89, 1. 20, for CoD^pared with Cartoons, read Compared with 

the Cartoons. 
P. 107, 1. 34, for saropagas, read sarcophagns. 
P. 139, 1. 4, for prospective prating, read perspectiye painting. 
P. 151, 1. 22, for occared, read occnrred- 
p. 170, 1. 17, for James, reo^/ Janus. 
P. 232, 1. 30, for gradually conceived, read grandly conceived. 



#^* There ai« a few other ' errors, ohvioosly typographical, in 
the names of persons and places, which the reader is requested to 
correct 



THE ART OF PAINTING. 



CHAPTERI. 

Oeigin and Progress op the Art among the Ancients — The 
Egyptian Painters and Sculptors — Tombs of the Theban 
Kings — Sesostris — Sepulchres in the western part oe 
Thbbbs — Stephens* description of a Theban tomb — The So- 
ANEAN Sarcophagus — Belzoni — Art among the Hebr&ws — 
Art in Persia — Art in India — Transplanted into Greece — 
Paintings AND colors — Fresco painting — Encaustic paint- 
ing — Revival in Germany. 

So far aa regards the intellectaal pleasure of man, no de- 
partment of the fine arts can claim so high a place in the 
Temple of Genius, as the representation of real or imagina- 
rj subjects by the proper disposition of colors, denominated 
the Art of Painting ; and as the shadow of each plant and 
animal mast have suggested to the mind of man, even in his 
most uncultivated state, the possibility of imitating the figures 
ci objects, it is not improbable that he mast, naturally, aad 
at a very early period, have conceived an idea of the first 
principles of the art. 

Plato, an Athenian philosopher, who lived four centuries 
before the Christian era, informs us that painting had been 
practised by the Egyptians for ten thousand years ; that 
some of their ancient productions were yet in existence ; and 
that tbey bore an exact resemblance to those which were ex- 
ecuted by them, in his own time. Without regarding his 
1 



2 THE ART OF PAINTING. 

Egyptian chronology as very accurate, we may consider it 
as designed to impress us with an idea of its very remote 
antiquity. 

Both the Egyptian painters and sculptors designed their 
figures in a style peculiarly stiff and formal, with the legs 
invariably closed, and the arms pendant by their sides, as if 
they had consulted no other models than their own bandaged 
mummies. As they never dissected their dead, they must 
have been totally unacquainted with the construction and 
articulation of the bones and muscles ; and, though it has 
been pretended that the Egyptians were not ignorant of 
anatomy, it may be said to be but little more than a mockery 
of the term, as it is generally conceded that their knowledge 
of that science was confined to what they could learn from 
preparing the bodies of their dead for embalment. 

The most ancient paintings to be seen at the present day 
are those upon the walls of the tombs of the Theban Kings. 
At what period these paintings were executed, cannot be 
accurately ascertained ; but most travelers and scholars agree 
in assigning the date as early as that of Sesostris, about 
seven hundred years before the Christian era. This king 
was the most powerful monarch that ever ruled in Egypt ; 
and, in addition to his great skill in directing his immense 
armies, he seems to have had a superior taste for the fine 
arts. He enriched, ornamented and repaired the temples of 
the gods, and beautified the whole country with splendid 
public and private edifices; he founded that celebrated 
society or college of priests, which was so long the deposito* 
ry of the arts and sciences ; and, for the purpose of facilita- 
ting and extending commerce, he conceived the project of 
connecting, by a canal, the Red Sea with the Mediterranean ; 
this he abandoned only for the more important object of en- 
closing his cities with walls and ramparts to preserve them 
from the encroachments of t^e Nile, which, towards the coia- 
mencement of summer, extended itself, like a vast sea, over 
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the whole surface of Egypt. Thebes, then at the apex of 
its glory, was the seat of the Egyptian government, and W6 
have every reason for supposing that these royal sepulchres 
were excavated and adorned by this enlightened monarch. 

The sepulchres in the western part of Thebes, are placed 
in the middle of a solitary valley, surrounded by a circle of 
rocks, which have the appearance of a multitode of grottos, 
excavated in the solid stone. The principal dbject which 
strikes the attention, is a doorway, ornamented in its upper 
part with a scarabens, (an insect held in great veneration by 
the Egyptians, and used by them as the symbol of immor* 
tality,) and a man with the head of a sparrow-hawk enclos* 
ed in a circle, outside of which are two kneeling figurai. 
The interior is disposed in the form of galleries, the walls of 
which are decorated not only with innumerable hieroglyphies 
or picture writings, bat also with designs quite complicated 
and of various colors ; showing conclusive evidence that, 
even at that early day, composition, one of the chief charms 
of the art, was not unknown. , The art of rendering their 
colors indelible, was understood too, far better than at 
|Mresent ; for notwithstanding thousands of years have elapsed 
since these sepulchres were decorated, the colors are as 
vivid now, as if they had been painted within the century. 

The subjects of these paintings are very varied, compris- 
ing representations of all kinds of warlike weapons, armours, 
arrows, bows, quivers, sabres, helmets, and lances. In other 
parts are representations of culinary utensils, furniture, seats 
of various sorts, beds ^nd. couches, vases, baskets, and im- 
plements of husbandry. The figures, the outlines of which 
are traced with black strokes, are generally colossal, and the 
colors are commonly blue, red, yellow and green, laid on 
without any mixture or shading, over a white ground, the 
lights being formed by leaving the white, as in the case of 
modern crayon drawing. LitUe action was given to t 
figures, and no attention at all to expression. 
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THE ABT OF PAINTIVG. 



Mr. Stephens, who in 1836 visited one of Ute Thebftn 
tombs, which had been opened by Belzoni in 1816, thos de- 
scribes it : * The entrance is by a narrow door; a simple ex« 
cavation in the side of the mountain, without device or orna- 
ment The entrance hall, which is extremely beautiful, is 
twenty-seven feet long and twenty-five broad, having at the 
end a large door opening into another chamber, twenty-eight 
feet by twenty-five, the wallsr covered with figures drawn in 
outline, but perfect as if recently done. Descending a large 
staircase and passing through a beautiful oorridor, Belzcmi 
came to another staircase, at the foot of which he entered 
another apartment, twenty-four feet by thirteen, and so orna- 
mented with sculpture and paintings that he called it the 
Hall of Beauty. The sides of all the chambers and corridors, 
are covered with sculpture and paintings, the colors appear- 
ing fresher as the visitor advances toward the interior of the 
tomb ; and the walls of the chamber are covered with the 
figures of Egyptian gods and goddesses, seeming to hover 
around and to guard the remains of the honored dead. 
Farther on is a large hall supported by two rows of square 
pillars, which Belzoni calls the Hall of Pillars ; and beyond 
this is the entry to a large saloon with a vaulted roof, and 
opening from it are several other chambers, in one of which 
he found the mummy of a bull. In the centre of the grand 
saloon was a sarcophagus of the fine oriental alabaster, but 
two inches in thickness, minutely sculptured within and with- 
out with several hundred figures, and perfectly transparent 
when a light was phtced within it.' 

This most valuable relic, now in the Soanean Museum in 
England, is constructed of one entire piece of alabaster, 
or more properly Arragonite, measuring four feet nine inches 
in length by three feet eight inches in width, and two 
feet eight inches in depth. The sides are covered with 
elaborate hieroglyphics, and on the interior of the bottom is 
sculptured a full length figure, representmg the Egyptian 
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Isis, the gaardian of the dead. Bekoni records the day and 
hour of its discovery with characteristic eothoriasm. *I 
fiiay odl this,* he says, < a fortunate day— one of the best 
perhaps of my life. I do not mean to say that fortune has 
made me rich, for I do not consider all rich men fortunate ; ' 
font she has given me that satisfaction, that extreme pleasure, 
which wealth cannot produce — the pleasure of discovering 
what has long been sought in vain.' 

Among the Hebrews the art of painting cannot be sup* 
{)0sed to have made any great progress, as their principal 
object was the culturo of their lands and care of their flocks, 
and the most simple means to maintain a simple, or pastoral 
Hfe. During their residence in Egypt, they began to study 
tiie arts ; but their laws forbidding the representation of men 
and animals, and particularly the Deity under the human 
ibrm, although not obeyed to the strictness of the letter, pro- 
ceed an impression on their minds unfavorable to the arts, 
and obliged their artists to confine themselves to the ropre- 
sehtation of fruits, flowers atid foliage. It appears however 
that they were acquainted with the art of forging and castmg 
metals, and carving in wood or stone ; and it is eertttn that, 
in the most flourishing times of their monarchs, they employ* 
ed foreign artists, as is evident from those of Tyre and 
Sidon being engaged in the construction of the magnificent 
temple of Solomon ; but their style too much resembles the 
Egyptian to form an epoch in the art. 

The ancient Persians were so far ftrom excelling in the 
arts, that the paintings of Egypt were highly esteemed among 
them after the conquest of that country, three hundred and 
fifty years before the Christian era. 

In India, the art of painting seems to have been confined 
to the monstrous figures connected with their religion ; and 
the Chinese, whose representations of human beings, even 
at the present day, are caricatures upon tlie human figure, 
seem never to have had the slightest idea of perspective. 
1* 



6 THE AST OF PAINTING. 

From Egypt the arts were transplanted int^ Greece, 
where a more genial culture awaited them; where they 
were freed from the impediments to which they had been 
subjected under the government of Eg3rpt; and where alone» 
in the more early period of the world, they are found to have 
been fully brought into action. To the Greeks, then, are 
we indebted for the highest cultivation which the imitative 
arts have known. In sculpture this is even now sufficiently 
palpable, since, to this day, their performances remain un- 
rivalled. The same observation holds with respect to archi- 
tecture ; but, in consequence of the perishable materials of 
which paintings are composed, few of a very early date have 
been preserved to us; and hence it is impossible to forma 
correct estimate of the perfection to which the art was carried 
by the ancient Grecians. 

The paintings of the ancient artists were either movable^ 
or. on the ceilings or compartments of buildings. According 
to Pliny, the most eminent artists were those who painted 
movable pictures, either on fir-wood, larch, box-wood or 
<»nvas ; and they occasionally used marble, upon which are 
four paintings recently discovered at Herculaneum. The 
colors employed by the ancients, which according to Pliny, 
were but four in number, white, yellow, red and black, they 
seem to have mixed up with size of a peculiar nature, which 
made them so durable and adhesive, that they existed un- 
injured for several centuries, and became objects of admira- 
tion to the Romans, many ages after they were executed. 
They were also in the habit of employing a varnish called 
atramentum, which served to secure their pictures from the 
influence of the atmospheric air. 

The earliest form of the art was decorative, and the method 
employed, was that called by the Italians, alfresco^ a word 
signifying /re5^ ; fresco painting implying that the colors, 
which are entirely mineral, are laid on while the plaster, 
spread over the surface to be painted, is still fresh and wet ; 
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thus sinking into the substance, and becoming, as it dries, 
incorporated with it 

The origin of the invention is lost in the night of ages. 
The Greeks borrowed the art from the Egyptians ; and the 
paintings of Poljgnotus at Delphi, described by Fausanias, 
are supposed to have been in fresco. The art seems to have 
been transmitted from generation to generation, and never 
entirely lost, although in the twiddle ages, the mechanical 
part of the process had deteriorated, and was imperfectly an* 
derstood even in the time of Baphael.* 

* It has been recently revived in Germany, with aU the aids which 
the modern improvements in chemistry and other mechanical advan- 
tages, can lend to native genius. The ingenious indnstry, also, of the 
Germans, has recovered the ancient invention of Encaustic painting, a 
word implying that it was executed by the action of fire. The coV>n 
were mixed with melted wax, and applied on an absoibent ground, 
into which they sank ; and when the whole was finished, a hot iron was 
passed over it^ which brought out the colors to the surface. This n^an- 
ner of painting was extremely durable, and had the advantage of not 
being easily injured, either by damp, sun or air. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

The Art of Painting among the Gbecians — Principal Schools 
IK Greece — Monoohraxata — 'Battle of the Maonbsians* 
BT 3«FLARa9us— The ErRtrRiANB — 8spi7L<mRAL orottob at 
Tarquinia— Etruscan Vabbs— Th» Warwick vase-— Thb 
Portland yasb — Broken and restored — Principle of Con- 

BTRUOTION — PAKABI^nS OF ATHENS — ThE AqE OF PeRICLBS — 

Fkipias — • Zbi7Xi« — P4ARHASins — Their contest — Apbllbs 

4aa> PROTQQBinSS — I^BCLINE OF THE ArT IN QrBBCB. 

TfiB history of. ptdntiog among the Greeks is better known 
tten that of ^ nations by whom the art was practised at an 
earlier period. The principal Grecian schools of painting 
were at Sicyon, at Ebodes, at Athens, and at Corinth. 
Aristotle, the contemporary of Plato, ascribes the honor of 
the invention to Euchir, a kinsman of the famous D»dalas, 
who flourished tw^ve hundred and eighteen years before the 
Christian era ; Theophrastus ascribes it to Folygnotus, the 
Athenian ; Athenagoras to Saurias of Samos ; while others 
have given the credit to Cleanthes of Corinth. But, how- 
ever much the ancient authors may differ with respect to the 
name of the inventor of the art, they are all unanimous in 
thb, that the first essays were simple outlines, of a shade 
nmilar to those which have been introduced by the students 
of physiognomy under the name of silhouettes ; without any 
other addition of character or feature than that afforded by 
the profile of the object thus delineated. This simple man- 
ner of drawing, was styled by the Greeks, sciagraphia, and 
afterwards by the Latins pictura linearis. The first step 
made towards the advancement of painting, according to 
Pliny, was by Ardices, the Corinthian, and Telephanes of 
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Sicjon, or Crato of the same dtj. These began to add to 
their figures other lines, bj way of shadowing, which gave 
them an appearance of roundness and mneli greater strength. 
This manner was called Graphice; But the advantage it 
brought to its inventors, were so inconsiderable, that they 
still found it necessary to write under each of their prodne-i 
tions, the name of the subject it was designed to represent, 
lest the spectators might not be able themselves to make 
the discovery* 

The next improvement was by Cleophantus of Corinth, 
who first attempted to fill up his outlines. But as he did ii 
with a single color, laid on everywhere alike, his pieces, and 
those of Hygiemon, Dinias and Gharmas, his foUowerSi 
thence received the name of Monochramata, or pictures of 
one color. Quintiltan states that they could so manage this 
single color, as to give every appearance of relief to the 
parts ; but by what means, as light and shade appears not to 
have been observed, he does not mention. After these oune 
£amarus, the Athenian ; he began to paint men and womes 
in a manner Afferent from liis predecessors, and attempted 
to introduce a variety of objects into his pictures, bat was far 
excelled by his disciple Cimon, the Cleonaen^ who discovered 
the art of painting historically, arranged his figures in m 
variety of postures, distinguished the Several parts of the 
body, by making out the joints and veins, and was the first 
of the ancient painters, who attended to the folds of draperies: 

Neither Pliny, nor any of the ancient writers^ have affixed 
a period as to the century in which the above mentioned 
artists lived ; but he contends, and with reason, that, about 
the time of the foundation of Bome, 750 years before the 
Christian era, the Greeks had brought pamting to such a 
degree of perfection, that Candaulus, king of Lydia, pur* 
chased a piotore painted by Bularchus, representing a battle 
of the Magnesians, for which he gave its weight in g<^ 
This fact gives us perhaps but very little idea of the actaal 
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aCatd of art at ilie tmie ; since, in its lafaacy, the patron 
oottU €m\y be gained in his judgment by what bad pre« 
oeded ; and the best, du>ugh moderate, has always re* 
eeiyed the highest eulogium from those, who of neoessi- 
tj are ignorant of superior exertions. Pliny mentioiie that, 
at this period, the art of painting was carried to great 
perfeetion by the Etrurians, a very ancient nation, who,^ at 
an early time, aeeording to Livy, occupied the whole tract of 
country between the Alps and the Apennines. It is the 
Qf)Uiion of most writers upon the subject, that the people of 
Etmria cultivated the arts of desi^ at a very eariy period, 
pediaps anterior to those of Greece. They were a powerful 
people at least nine hundred years before the Christian era, 
and three hundred befo;re the time of Pericles. They pes- 
leased twelve large ekies ; and when Bomulus laid the fotto^ 
daifcion (tf Bom^ they Jmd far advanoed in science and tbe 
•its. 

Whether the fine arts had been ealtivatdd to a proportioa- 
aieiexteiit wiA the useful, is a maitef of speeubhiaon. Win- 
keli](iaB is of opinioa thM they had made considerable pro- 
geesfi in the arts dependent on design, before their communl* 
eatKHi with Greece j and Pliny relates that at Caere, in Etrurift, 
and Aodeai^ and LaQuvium, there existed in bis time some 
paintings, which attracted ihe attention of the curious, and 
which, he says, were m<M!e ancient than the foundation of 
Borne* 

Kear Tarqainia, the capital city of ancient Etruria, about 
twelve miles from Gvita Vecchia, there are a multitude of 
gefwflchral gz^ottos, scattered about the fields, to the number 
of fiome thousands, extending from Tarquinii down to the 
sea. Some of them are cut out of the rock, whidi is a tufa 
and easily worked* They are of difierent shapes, square, in 
the form of a cross^ sometimes with three aisles like a church, 
and often in two stories communicating mtb. each other. 
Tbffj are not deep, and generally situated under hilloiis, 
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Ihrongh wMeh a square a{)>eitisre gi^es ^oeess to the grotto | 
and there is usually a commanieation, frofia Gne to aoothev 
vmder gronad. The rock l& hawa out in an architeclnral 
maDiier in tfape inside^ with pilasters and oomioeB covered witl^ 
arabesque pcuntings, sapporliog a vaulted arch, which is like- 
wise painted and divided into compartments. Some of the 
colors remain distinct, particularly the red ; the yellow ia 
aincfa faded, hut the blue aind green may be easily distin- 
guished. A friese encircles the vault, which is ornamented 
with numerous figures, in the style of those upon Etruscan 
vases. They are generally in the attitude of fighting, clothed 
with long draperies, having wings and beariag a spear ia 
their hands } and some <^f them are in cars drawn by one oc 
two horses. The paindngs are en the rock itself, without 
any preparation of plaster ; and the whole composition seems 
to bear a reference to the paasage €i the soul into the Ely- 
sian fields. 

The paintings and scoiptural dedigas upon the. exterior sur^ 
face of the Etruscan vases, have excited great interest among 
the lovers of antiquity. These vases were made of clay 
hardened by fire, and upon them figures Were paluted gener- 
ally of a reddish color, sofiietimes relieved hy white, upon a 
dark or black ground ; but in some of the earliest specimens 
the figures themselves ore black, and the ground of yellowish 
red. As luxury and refinement increased, however, they 
were executed with greater elegance, and were made of more 
costly materials, such aa marble, ivory, ^^asS| or vitrified 
paste, precious stones, bronze^ silver and gold. • 

It would be a vain attempt to endeavor to point out the 
various uses and purposes to which vases were applied by the 
ancients ; but from what niay be collected from the works of 
the Greek and Roman writers, and from the sculptured re- 
cords or painted remains of antiquity, it appears that they 
were employed in hokiing the lustral water used in the puri- 
ficaUoui of the ancients, in receiving the blood of the victim 
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to be sacrificed, or in containing the consecrated wine wbieh 
was to bedew his devoted head. The j were used also in the 
celebration of the Eleasinian and other mysteries, were car- 
ried in the public processions, and given as rewards in the 
gTmnastic exercises ; they were customary presents to a 
friend or newly married couple, were used for various purpo- 
ses in the public and private baths, and served for the pre- 
sentation of the first products of the harvest, of the fruits of 
the vine, and of flowers, which the grateful worshipper of« 
fered to the gods. 

The greater portion of the vases which have escaped the 
devastation of time, has been discovered in the sepulchral 
chambers of the ancients. In some instances they have been 
found with human ashes in them, but most frequently empty, 
placed upon the floor, arranged around an unbumt skeleton, 
or hanging upon nails of iron or bronze, in which state they 
are supposed to have held the provisions and offerings which 
it was customary to. present to the dead. The larger vases 
were placed as articles of splendor in the spacious halls of. 
the Romans, or as ornaments in their gardens, where they 
frequently contained shrubs and flowers. 

One of the most beautiful and celebrated specimens of 
Grecian art, which now embellishes the grounds c^ one of 
^e finest monuments of feudal grandeur in England, is the 
* Warwick Vase,* said to be the production of Lysippus, a- 
statuary of the age of Alexander the Great It was dug up 
from the ruins of the Emperor Adrian's villa, at TivoUy 
about fourteen miles from Rome ; was sent to England by 
the late Sir William Hamilton in 1774, and is considered one 
of the finest specimens of ancient sculpture in that country. 
It is of white marble, of a circular form, with a deep reverted 
rim, measuring six feet eleven inches in diameter, and is suf- 
ficiently capacious to hold one hundred and sixty gallons. 
Two interlacing vines, whose stems run into, and constitute 
the handles, wreath their tendrils with fruit and foliage around 
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the upper part. The centre is composed of antique heads, 
standing forwards in grand relief. A panther's skin, with 
the thyrsus or sceptre of Bacchus, and other embellish men ts, 
complete the composition. It was purdiased of Sir William 
Hamilton by the late Earl of Warwick, and is now preserved 
at Warwick Castle. 

Anotlier beautiful relic of antiquity in England is * The 
Portland Vase' ; this was found in the sixteenth century in a 
marble sarcophagus,* deposited within the vault of a sepul- 
chre, the ruins of which form^ed 4 mount called Monte del 
Grano, on the road from Borne to Fraseati ; and was named af- 
ter the family into whose possession it first came, the Barberini 
Vase. About fifty years ago, Sir William Hamilton, into 
whose hands it had fallen, sold it to the Duchess of Portland, 
from whom it received its present name of the Portland 
Vase. In the year 1810, it was plaoed by the Dukje4>f Port<- 
laad in the British Mu6eum.t Its dimensions are nine and 
three quarter inches in length, and twenty-one and three 
quarter inches in drcumferetice. 

It appears to have been the work of many years, and there 
are antiquaries who date its production several centuries before 

* This sarcephagas, .now m the CapitoHne Mnaettm at Borne, was 
called the sarcophagus of Ale'xandei: Severns and his mother, JiiHa 
Mammea, from some resemblance in the recumbent figures on the t<^ 
to the heads on the medals of that emperor; bat W.inkebnann dissents 
fix>m this opinion, and considers that the two^nres represent a husband 
and wife. 

t On the 7th of rebraary, 1845, a wanton and disgraceful outrage 
was perpetrated by the wilful destruction of this celebrated monument 
of ancient art It was placed in a room called the Hamiltonian Room, 
upon a small circular mahogany table, secured down to tiie floor. On 
this table was a cube, containing the apparatus for turning Ae vase, 
which was covered by a high and thick glass receiver of an air pump. 
The perpetrator of this outrage availed himself of an opportunity when 
the attendant- had left the room, and seizing a heavy stone, a Persepoli- 
tan moQument of Basah, from an adjoining shelf, cast it at the vase. 
2 
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the Christian era, as sculpture was unqaestionablj deduiiog 
in the time of Alexander the Great* * 

Many opinions and conjectures have been published con* 
ci^rning the figures on this celebrated vase. Bartoldi, by 
whom an explanation was first published) thought that the 
subject engraved upon it, related to the birth of Alexander 
the Great M. D'HanearTille thinks that it represents the 
well known fable of Orpheus* descent into Elysium, to reoov- 

The stone fortunately lost much of its force by cutting through the re- 
ceiver, and although th6 vase was considerably and severely injured, yet 
it will be interostiiig to the lover of art to know that the exertions of 
twp flkilfol artists, who hsre had oonsidcrable experience m rMettin^ 
fragments of Greek vases, hftvct be^n so sueoessfnl that it has beea b«t 
little blemished by the effects of tbe injury. The young man who fthvs 
disgraced himself, confessed that he was in a high ptate of nervous ex- 
citement, caused by intoxication ; and, that upon his return to his sens^, 
he was heartfly ashamed of what he had done. He was fined three 
poands, the valae <si the glass shade, and, in defaah, was committed ibr 
two months' xiaprisonmeBt ; bat two 4*7^ after, as anonyaiotti Ifttter tMs 
received, enclosing the amount, and he wis consequently, telensed. 

* At a recent meeting of the Sodety of Arts in London, someiughly 
interesting information has been communicated as to the manner in 
which the vase was formed. Mr. Doublcday, the restorer, exhibited a 
number of specimens of ancient glass manufacture, aa 'illustrative of 
the theory n^icb he deduces as the true principle!^ of its construction. 
He imagines the bine body of the vase to have been first made, and then 
covered with a Ain coating of senri-transparent white glass, by dipping 
it into that material while in a state of fusion. The vaSe, he supposes, 
was next placed in tbe hands of an artist, who, by a process similar to 
cameo-cutting or gem engraving; produced the beautiful designs in re- 
lief, which now adorn its surface. Two other individuals, who are practi- 
cally acquainted with the manufacture of glass, concurred with him in 
the view he had taken of its construction. From these statements it 
would appear that, after all, the merit of the work rests with the artist, 
as there is no difficulty in manufacturing similar materials at the pres- 
ent day. Mr. Doubleday stated that the bottom of the vase did not 
originally belong to it, and £rom the style in which it is executed, he 
should imagine that there is a difference of two hundred yeaxs ia the 
date of their execution. 
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et from theace bis beloved Earydice, so elegantly told by 
Virgil. According to Winkelmann, it is the story of Thetis 
transformed into a serpent to avoid the pursuit of Peleus. 
M. Von Veltheim supposes that the story of Admetas recov- 
ering hie wife Alcestes from Elysium is engraved upon it. 
The learned Visconti conjectures thai it may record the mar- 
riage of Peleus and Thetis ; while the philosophic poet, Dr. 
t)arwin, is of opinion that the figures of this funeral urn do 
not represent the history of any particular family or event, 
but that they express part of the ceremonies of the Eleusin- 
ian mysteries invented in Egypt, and afterward transferred 
into Greece. The ceremonies consisted of scenic exhibitions, 
representing and inculcating the expectation of future life 
after death, and Dr« Warburton has with great learning and 
ingenuity, shown that the descent of Aeneas into heH, de- 
scribed in the sixth book of the Aeneid, is a poetical account 
of the representations of the^utdre state in these mysteries. 

Dr. Darwin divides the vase into tw<i compartments, and 
supposes that the first is emblematical of mortal life, express- 
ed by a female figure in a reclining and dying attitude j in 
her left hand, the elbow of which supports her as she sinks, 
she holds an inverted torch, while the right hand is raised 
and thfown over her drooping head ; she sits on a mass of 
broken marble under a tree* of deciduous leaf, attended by 
two persons, who^se^m to express the horror with which man- 
kind regarded death ; the second compartment he considers 
to represent immortal life, expressed by a, male figure enter- 
ing the gate of Elysium, conducted by Divine Love under the 
figure of Cupid, and received by a beautiful female represent- 
ing Immortality, and having between her knees a large and 
playful serpent^ which from its annually renewing its exter- 
nal skin, has ever been esteemed an emblem of renovated 
youth. At the left of the female, with one foot sunk into 
the earth, the other raised tipon a column, and his chin rest- 
ifig upon his hand, stands an aged figur^ who under the char- 
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acter of Pluto receives the straDgerrspirit with inquieitive sU 
tention, and prepares to assign him his plaee within the bless* 
ed Elysium* 

On the bottom of the vase, there is another fignre on a 
larger scale than those we have already mentioned, with a 
Phrygian cap upon the head, and the finger pointing towards 
the lips, which Dr^ Darwin supposes to represent a priestess, 
whose office it was to exclude the uninitiated, and to guard 
the secrets of the temple. Upon the handle of the vase are 
represented two aged heads with the ears of a quadr^iped, 
and, from the, middle of the forehead, rises a kind of tree 
without leaves. These latter are generally considered as 
mere ornaments, and to have no connection with the story re* 
presented upon the vase. 

The question has been recently discussed, and with some 
earnestness, whether the vs^ea which have been so long de« 
signated as Etruscan, may not have been of Grecian manu- 
facture, since there, have been great quantities of them dis- 
covered in the Athenian tombs ; and several English travel- 
ers, among others Mr. Hamilton, have pronounced them em- 
phatically Greci^m. Wherever or whenever they may have 
originated, the paintings upon these ancient vases are ezr 
tremely interesting, on account of the subjects represented* 
and of the beauty of the workmanship. 

The next painter of celebrity, whom we find mentioned 
in ancient history, is Panaenus of Athens, who lived in the 
age of Pericles, 446 years before the Christian era, and is 
celebrated for having painted upon the walls of the Paecile, 
a representation of the battle ,of Marathon, between the 
Greeks and the Persians, and introduced into it portraits of 
Miltiades, and the general officers on both sides, so that they 
could be easily distinguished from each other. 

Phidias, whose name is as familiar to every man of education, 
as his own, was the brother of Panaenus, and excelled both in 
painting and in sculpture, but particularly in the latter. The 
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perfcHinances of Phidias, particularly bis Olytnpic Jupiter and 
the statue of the goddess Minerva ia the Pantheon at Athens, 
remain, even to the present day, to claim ou^ admiration.* 
During the government of Pericles, which lasted twenty 
years, Athens, the capital of Attica, had become the most 
magnificent city in Greece, and her most skilful artists had 
adorned it, with loore costly temples, porticos and other 
works of art, than Rome, though mistress of the world, could 
boast in seven centuries. 

The next^reat name of this epoch is Polygnotus of Thasos, 
who was employed to paint in the hall at Delphos. These 
pictures representing scenes subsequent to the destruction of 
Troy, and Ulysses consulting thie spirit of Tiresias in Hades, 
have been minutely described by Pausanks. They were 
necessarily works of immense labor, from the number of 
figures intrckluced into each, but were entirely without any 
idea of composition^ perspective, or light and shade. Eadi 
figure had its appropriate action, consistent with its histoiy 
and character, but no connection in lines with its neighbor ; 
and, that the observer might be at no loss of time in consider- 
ing whom they represented, the paints had placed a name 
to every figure. 

With this simplicity of manner and materials, the art 
seems to have proceeded for several years, till the appearance 
of Apollodoras, the Athenian, who flourished 400 years be- 
fore the Christian era. His name is particularly mentioned 
by Pliny as having discovered the- principle of beauty, or 
rather having first adopted it in painting ; for it had fong 
been known and practised in sculpture. 

The system of Apollodoras, to whatever perfection he may 
have raised it, was eagerly embrac^ed by his pupil and suc- 

* The remaiiis of the statue of the Eleusinian Ceres by Phidias, were 
purchased by the late Dr. Clarke, of Jesus College, Cambridge j and af- 
ter being removed, at considerable labor and expense, from Greece to 
EnglaBd, are now placed in tb£ libraiy of that nniveroity. 
2* 
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cessor Zeuxis of Heraclea, who, according to Qaintilian, was 
the fii*8t artist whp understood the proper management of 
lights and shades, and exceUed in coloring ; though Fliny 
and other authors tell us that there were but four colors then 
in use, white, yellow, red and black. 

His most celebrated picture was the < Helena/ which he 
painted for the Crotonians, as an ornament for their temple 
of Juno. Desirous of combining every quality which might 
constitute a perfect beauty, he selected five of the handsomest 
females at Crotona, and transferred to his picture, from their 
unveiled charms, all that he observed to be the most beautiful 
in each. Of the manner of his death, the following whimsi- 
cal anecdote is recorded : having painted a comical woman, 
whilst he was attentively surveying it, he was seized with 
liuch a violent; fit of laughter, that he died upon the spot 

Timanthes, Eupompus, Androcides, and Parrhasius, the 
Ephesian, all flourished in the same era with Zeuxis. The 
latter however, Parrhasius, is the only one, who may be said 
to have rivalled him ; and it is difficult, to say which carried 
the art to the greatest extent, or was most vain glorious. . 

The story related by Pliny of their contest, is not decisive 
on the former point, since those pictures had little to do with 
the real excellence of either artist, except in the one quality 
of coloring. Zeuxis painted grapes, and on exhibiting his 
pictures, the birds came with the greatest avidity to pluck 
them. The rival artist then proceeded to display his perform- 
ance, and on being introduced to the spot, Zeuxis exclaimed, 
' Remove your curtain, that we may see the painting.* The 
curtain was the painting, and Zeuxis confessed himself van- 
quished, exclaiming, < Zeuxis has deceived birds, but Parrha- 
sius has deceived Zeuxis himself.' 

Timanthes, the Cythnian, the competitor with Parrhasius, 
is renowned for his vigor of imagination. His most celebra- 
ted works were ' The sleeping Polyphemus' arid * The Im- 
molation of Iphigenia in Aulis,' painted, as Quiniilian in- 
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forma us, in contest with Calotes of Teos, a painter and 
sculptor from the school of Phidias. One of his pictures, a 
portrait of a prince, * very perfect and fall of majesty', re* 
mained at the time Pliny wrote, about 400 years afterward, 
in the temple of Peace, at Rome. 

The art now continued to advance with rapid strides. 
Nature was the guide ; and to develope her various ^ charms 
in expression, shape and color, the object of the artists. 
* To such a pitch of excellence,' says Pliny, « was painting 
at this time advanced among the Greeks, that it was thoaght 
worthy of being ranked at the head of the liberal arts, was 
ordered to be taught to the sons of the higher classes, and 
forbidden to be practised by slaves.' 

Pamphilus, of Amphipolis, was the first painter of antiqai* 
ty who joined to his art the study of Mathematics and Gteom- 
etry ; and to him, Apelles, the unrivalled hero of Grecian 
painting, was indebted for his initiation to its mysteries* 
This extraordinary man appears, if we give full credit to 
the traditions concerning him, to have been endowed with a 
more perfect combination of rare talent and excellent quali- 
ties, than has either before or since, fallen to the lot of any 
iadividaal. In addition to this, he had the happiness to live 
at a period when the genius of his country had reached its 
highest point of cultivation. 

Apelles was born in the Island of Cos, and^ourished in 
the time of Alexander the Great,^ about ^30 years before the 
•Christian era. The characteristic excellence of all his per- 
formances was grace, and in this he claimed the preeminence. 
His coloring was chaste and simple ; and, according to Pliny, 
he used fontcolors only. The varnish with which he colored 
his pictures was of a peculiar kind, and served to soften and 
harmonize his tints. The well known friendly contest of 
Apelles and Protogenes of Rhodes stands as a fact on un- 
deniable testimony. Being highly delighted with a picture 
of lalysus, painted by Protogenes^ Apelles sailed for Btiode% 
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and prooeeded ta hifi house trith great eagerness to examine 
the works oiAn artist known to him only by name. Proto- 
genes wa^ absent from botne, but an old woman was left 
watoftiing a canvas^ Which was fitted in a frame for painting. 
Upon her asking Apelles his name, that she might inform her 
master on his return, < tell him,' says Apelles, * he was en- 
quired for by this person,' at the same time, 'taking up a 
pencil he drew on the canvas a line of great delicacy. 
When Protogones returned, t)ie old woman acquainted hiin 
with what had happ^ied. The iBrtiat upon oentemplating 
the &ie stroke of. the line, immediately pronounced that 
J^ielles had been there, for so finished a wotk could be pro- 
duced by no other person. Protogenes^ however, himse^lf 
drew a finer line of another color, and as he was going out, 
ordered the old woman to show that line to the stranger if he 
came agaui, and say, tins is the person for whom you are en« 
quiring. Apelles r^nmed and saw the line ; he would not 
for shame be overcome, and therefore in a color, different 
fr<Kn either of the former, he drew some linea' so exquisitely 
ddicate^ that it was utterly impossible for finer, strokes to be 
ipade. Protogenes, on his return, confessed the superiority 
of Apelles, flew to the harbor in search of him, and resolved 
to leave the canvas with the lines on it, f<Hr the> astonish- 
ment of future artists. It was afterwapd taken tq Bome^ 
where it was seen by Pliny himself, who speaks of it, as 
having the appearance of a large blank surface ; the extreme 
delicacy of the lines rendering them invisible, except on close 
ifispection* Beloved, honored and employed by Alexander, 
Apelles had the happiness of enjoying that fulness of renown, 
to which he was so justly entitled. Alexander, the envy 
and admiration of the world, treated him with the familiarity 
of a friend ; ordained that none others should presume to 
paint his Ukeness ; frequently visited him, and crowned his 
favors by a sacrifice to friendship of a most uncommon nature 
among men. The paintings produced by this eminent artist 
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were very numerous^ bat the most celebrated were the pic* 
ture of ' Alexander, in the character of Jupiter/ in the temple 
of Diana at Ephesns, highly extolled for its effect, and the 
bddness of its relief; the hand which: was raised, appearing 
to coihe forward, and the lightning to be oat of the picture ; 
and that of ' Venus emerging from the.sea,' and pressing her 
wet locks with her hands, which, being taking to Kome, was 
placed in the temple dedicated to Juliud Caesar by Augustus. 

Aristides of Thebes, the pupil of Euxeridas, was a con- 
temporary of Apelles ; but unable to rival him in harmony 
and grace of color and execution, he followed in the steps of 
Timanthes. He was the first, according to Pliny, who, by 
the rules of art, attained the knowledge of expressing the 
passions and emotions of the mind ; for so effective was the 
earnestness of a suppliant, painted by him, that his voice 
seemed to escape from the canvas. His most celelnrated 
picture which was in the possession of Alexander the Great, 
is the ' sacking of a city taken by storm,' in which is repre- 
sented a woman who had received a mortal wound upon her 
breast, endeavoring tp prevent her infant, eager for its nooiv 
ishment, from drawing the blood instead of the milk ; a sub- 
ject which it must have required great discrimiiiative power 
of mind and hand to execute. Aristides pamted also a pic- 
ture of a ' Battle between the Greeks and Persians,' in which 
were introduced one hundred figures, for each of which he 
was paid by Mnason, king of Elatea, ten pounds of silver. 

At this period, the art of painting was practised 4n Greece 
by a great number of ingenious men, renowned for their dis- 
tinctive excellences. With Asclepiodorus, Nichomachus, 
Nicophanes and Nicias, all nearly contemporaries, the art 
arrived at its utmost height ; and although it continued to be 
practised by a succession of distinguished men, many of 
whose names are himded down to us, and who strenuously 
contended against the formidable difficulties presented by the 
scenes of luxury and confusion which opposed them, yet 
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their 6flR>rt8 to ophold its dignity were in ram. Their 
oouiitrj, weakened hj domeBtic broils, became sabjagated bj 
the Romans ; its arts and its energies expired with its liber- 
ties ; while the spirit which animated them being removed, 
thej-fell to rise no more, at least for ages. 



CHAPTER III. 
Art ov PAiirmrG axokg the Bohaks — Fabitts B0Kkam»i> Pio- 

TOS — POSTAAIT OV NbBO — ThB OLDMT PAUTTIirOS AT BOMB •-» 

Baths of Titus — Tm& Aldobbmjkwxb Mabbiaob — Faixthtob 
AT Hbbculaneum akd Fohfeii ^i- Ababbsq vb painting — Db- 

CAT OP TAB AHT AT BOMB. 

Fbooc iSke preceding oondenAod account of the Greek 
pMnters, it will be seen that many of their most celebralied 
works were transported 'to Borne fbr the embellishmebt ^ 
temples and public edifices ; and we might be naturally led 
to eondode that painting would^ be (Successfully practised and 
patronised among the Remans at an early period of the re- 
pnbfict Bst this warlBte people were too much occupied 
wi^ ichemes of ii^randizeraent and military fame, to devote 
much attention to the cultivation of the arts; and it was not 
tin the time (^ the emperors that any tiling like encourage- 
ment was bestowed upon them in Italy. The eifflieet sattft> 
factory account of the art being practised at Rome, is in ihe 
year 450 of the city, or 303 years before the Christian era ; 
when Fabius, a patrician, who had traveled in Oreeee, where 
he had an opportunity of studying the works of the great 
masters, employed himself in painting the Temple of Health, 
which was acddentaliy destroyed by fite in the reign of 
Claudius^ 

The example of Fabius, sumamed Pictor, from his pn>- 
fession, does not appear to have been followed by any pf his 
fellow citiaens. A century and a half elapsed before the 
tragic poet Pacuvins amused bis declining years with paint- 
mg the Temple of fiereules in the Finrum Boarinm. ^mo- 
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machas of Byzantium, who flourished at Borne about fifty 
years before the Christian era, in the reign of Julius Caesar, 
was succeeded by Amelius and Ludius, the latter of whom 
decorated many of the magnificent temples erected by Au- 
gustus. The emperor Kero gave considerable encourage- 
ment to artists during the first years of bis reign ; and had 
his own portrait painted upon canvas in the proportion of 
one hundred and twenty feet in height, so that it might ex- 
ceed in size the stdpendous statue of Jupiter, sculptured by 
Phidias for the temple of Olympus. The picture was con- 
sumed by lightning, and the Roman people felt that the 
Thunderer had thus avenged himself for this impious insult. 
In the reign of Yespasiaa are mentioned Coroelias Pinus 
and Ascius Priscus, as having ornamented temples dedicated 
to Virtue and Honor, wiiich that emperor caused to be re* 
paired. 

Nearly all the works of which we have noticed in history, 
whether in Borne or elsewhere, were the prodaolions of 
Greek artists ; ooDseqtt«[itly there cannot be- said to have 
been any Boman style of piainting. Among the few pictures 
painted at Bome of which the name of the artist is recorded^ 
was the < Triumph of Pllulus JSmilius' by Metrodoros the 
philosopher, whom he brought from Athena, as tutor to his 
son Scipio. It must have been a picture of great magnitude, 
if it gave a true representaticMi of the triumph, which, for one 
jpartofthe train, is said to have been attended with two 
hundred and fifty chariots filled with statues and pictures. 
This very abundant supply, which flowed from the conquest 
of Greece and its colonies in Sicily, was perhaps one pOwer* 
ful means of paralyzing any talent for painting which might 
have sprung up among the Bomans. So long as the demand 
foojod sufficient supply at the easy rate of conquest, there 
could be little encouragement to native artists, particularly 
as the Bomans soon acquired sufficient taste to prefer the 
works of the ancient Greeks to any productions of their ow« 
day. 
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Aa totthe specimens of ancient art that have reached ns^ 
1^6 verj SB^ali proportion is mnch less to be wondered at^ 
thitti' that any of them at all should have survived, consider* 
iflig how very few centuries -suffice for the entire destruodon 
of the ornamental paintings of our best prieserved buildings; 
£br of that des<;ription alone- are those that hate been found 
in Italy. Of movable picturjes, socb as the finer works of 
the Greeks are recorded to havQ. been, no vestige has ev^ 
eome to light, and probably never can. < Indeed, when- we 
consider the devastation to which Italy was exposed, and the 
barbarous ignorance under which that, country lay for so 
many denturies, cooperabting witli the slow but sure tooth of 
time, it is only the singulariy favorable circumstances of coa- 
eealment <and {»*otectioiv under the hermetical seal of a mass 
of melted roek, that could hjure succeeded in preserving in 
any degree, the monuments of ancient art Th^ oldest 
paintings found at Rome were chiefly th^ oraaisental works 
of baths,* either in pencil or mo9aic<ii YarKms collections 
have been published of them, and mdeh discussion has. been 
excited among the learned antiquaries of Italy* The work 
which has principally attracted notice, is an antique fresco, 
now in the Vatican Museum, representing a wedding, known 
by the name of the Aldpbrandine Marriage. It was dis- 
covered about the year 1600,. ducing the. pontificate. of 
Clement YIII, not far from the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, hi the district, where formerly were the gardens 
of Mecaenas; from this spot it was carried into the Aldo- 
brandini Yille, whence its name. Winkelmann supposed it 
to be the wedding of Peleus and Thetigj the Count Bdndy,^ 
that of Manlius and Julia. 

The ancient paintings more recently cysGOvered at Hercu- 

* The walls and yaoUed ceilings of the different npiutiaQiits of tiie 
Baths of Thus, maof of which are subtecraaeaii and ^te dark, are 
covered with a smooth ^tacoo^ apoa wUch the fresco pajetinge ai9 eH»- 
CQted. 

8 
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laneum and Pompeii, two BomaB towns bnried beneath the 
lava of Yesuvitts ia the 7^h year of the Christian era, aa^e 
equidlj interesting.* Thej were all executed ia fresoo.and 
generallj in two colors, -the figures being red, and painted 
npon a blade ground; but occationallj several colors of 
brilliant hues were blended, producing a very pleasing effect, 
although but little taste was exhibited in composition. This 
mode of decoration appears dp have been used as much in 
ancient times, as it is at the {ffesent daj ; but instead of 
being done bj stamps or printed paper, it was produced en- 
tirely by the hand of the artist The subjects of these paint- 
ings are general^r representations of theatrical ezhibitioas^ 
gladiatorial combats, races and games, with figures and ani- 
mals in grotesque and imperfedt shapes. The ornaments 
consist. of arabesque, with panelings, arehitectutal omi^ 
ments, and square or round medallions representing subjects 
of poetry or of fancy ; in other places stucco bas-^reliefs (the 
grounds painted of a deep blue or other color, like cameos) 
take the place oi pictures. The arabesque paintingsf seem 
to have been the favorite subject of the ancient frescos, 

^ Hercula,nenm was covered by snccessiye streams of lava which 
have elevated the sotface of the earth from 70 to 100 feet. Pompeii 
was overwhelmed bj a shower of ashes, pumice and stone forming a bed 
of variable depth, but seldom exceeding 12 or U feet, loose And pliable 
in texture and therefore easily removed, so far as completely to uncover 
and expose the subjacent buildings. The latter city remained buried 
for 1676 years. The first indication of ruins were observed in 1689, but 
the excavations did not commence till 1755. 

t Arabesques are flower pieces, consisting of. all kinds of leaves and 
flowers, real or imaginary, and are so called from the Arabians, who 
first used tiiem, because they were not permitted to copy beasts and men. 
Ab they were abo used by the Moors, they were si^metimes called 
Moresques. These ornaments are properly called Grotesques, because 
they are found in the ruined buildings of the ancrent Romans and in 
snbterranean chambers, which the Italians tall grottoi. Raphael was 
well aware of'tiieir beauty, and made great use of them hi paintmg the 
Porticos of the Valiean. 
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generally displaying great elegance and taste, as well as 
fertility of inrentiom 

But the Boraans and the Bomaii emperors, whatever sub- 
ject they may have created for the pend},. found no native 
talent able to convey themip postmty« Nothwithstanding 
the magnificence and s^ilendor of the. Augustan age, the arts 
of painting and seulpture continued to fail in every valuable 
quality, till at length the irruptions of the northern nations in 
the year 476 put an end both to Grecian and Bomah efforts, 
which for several centuries, lay buried in one comjnon grave, 
beneath the ruins of the Boman empire. 
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CHAPTER ly. 

State of the Art during the Daj^l Ages -:- But partially ex- 
tinguished — The Vatican Virgil — Copies of Terence — 

EFFECt O'PTHE BEIGN OP Co«STANTINE U^ON THE ArTS — ROMB 
ATTACKED BT THE GOTHS — TMA MaUSOLEUM OF AdBIAIT— Th» 

Emperor C^nstans — Inthoduction of painted glass into 

THE CHURCHB& — AbT CHERISHED BT THE POPES, AND BT THE 
HIGHER CLASSB8 OF .80CIBTT — TfiB UbSINI FaMILT — GUELPHS 
AND GhIBBLLINES. .- 

Fob nearly a thousand years, during what are termed the 
Dark Ages, the fine arts, as well as the sciences, were 
shrouded in that mortal gloom which rested upon the world ; 
and it was only occasionally that a beam of intelligence broke 
forth to give evidence that the empire of mifid was not wholly 
a desolation. Greece had become extinct as a nation, and 
her arts and literature were buried in the same tomb with 
her political greatness. Rome in her turn, ere she had 
fairly acquired a taste for the arts, sufficient to encourage 
their practice, was trampled undef the foot of the Goth ; and 
the rude barbarians who governed the Western^ and the 
superstitious Saracens who ruled the Eastern empire, alike 
spurned such refinements. We are not however to suppose 
that there existed a total eclipse of the liberal arts during the 
Dark Ages. Evidence sufficient has been collected to prove, 
that at no period of its history was Italy totally destitute of 
painters, and even- painters of native birth ; and there is 
every reason to suppose, that the curious pictures of the 
Vatican Virgil, illustrating the remarkable incidents of the 
Georgics, the Bucolics and the Aeneid may have been a 
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prodaction of the fourth century. Two ancient illuminsted 
copies of Terence also are supposed to have been executed 
in the time of Constantine, who,, in remoying the seat of 
empire from Rome, in consequence of the oppositioii of the 
senate and people to the reception of Christianity, did more 
towards the destruction of the arts than any of his predeces- 
sors. Besolyed to transfer the seat of government to a situ*- 
tion inHhe neighborhood of ancient Troy, he was induced to 
select Byzantium on account of its advaati^eoos situation, 
asd proceeded! forthwith to reinoye (poai Borne and Italy, 
whatever of sculpture, statuary and painting wa& valuable, 
and even transferred the artists to his new capital, vhesre 
they were to realize all tbe extravagant ideas he had cob* 
ceived of its future grandeur. The finest buildings of Borne 
were taken down, and the materials earned to Byzantium, 
where the iU taste and ckimsy ez»cution of the architects, 
pftduced an inextricable confusion i>f orders and of sculptured 
work, which f hey endeavored to conceal by surcharging the 
edifice with (Mrniunent, thus producing, a species of patchwoiic, 
of which some speimnena still remain sA C(Hi3tantiBople. 

In the year 587 the Groths^made an attack upon Borne, 
which likewise proved very disastrous -to the-aocient monu- 
ments. Frocopius mentioiis, that in the assault they made 
upon the fortress, formerly the !lid^usoleum of Hadrian,* Che 
■ ■_ '■ ' 1 — ^ ' ' • • 

* The Moles Hadriani was bcult by the emperor, as a sepulchre for 
himself, and for persons of the imperial family ; and was also the tomb 
of his successors, the Antonines. In thie middle ages therie were for- 
tresses on the Colosseum, the baths of Titos, at the arch of Titns, and at 
many other positions occupied by the' powerffir families- Of these 
fortresses, the Mausoleum of Adrian, now called the CastSe of St. Angdb, 
(from the yision of, an angel sheathing his sword, which Gregoiy the 
Great saw resplendent on tbe summit, when that pope wekit to offer up 
prayers for the deliyeranee of Borne from a pestilence,) was the most 
important, both by- reason of its maflsire structure and from its situa- 
tion, commanding the JEl>an bridge, whidi was thea the only entrance 
inte Borne fiom-the north; 

8* 
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anif4e aammit.of wMdi ^^ oracLOieiited with statues of great 
rain^, the Romans who defended the walls, hixk^ them into 
pieoes, for the purpose of hurting them^ovn upon the enemy. 
FiJom the state m which many of the remnanfe .of aneient 
artrave now found, it is not improbable thdt a great proper- 
tioB of them were subjected to^a. similar fate ; more espe-* 
<»ally as the pnblk "buildings, where these monuments were 
genecally deposit^, were often exposed to attack, &om tfae- 
shelter they afforded to those who eonght their protection. 
Tirahosehi' i»of opinioQ: that more destrocidon ensued from 
tJiiSs. cause than &om any wUfukess of the yictorious Goths^ 
as -they appear to have shown <sni6iderable regard for sculp* 
tore, at leasl^ and continued, to give it encouragement, eren 
after they had made themaelires masters of Italy. An enu- 
qkecatiott is given of the w<Nrkmen emplayed in r^oiiibg and 
^mbelli&bing the royal palace of 'the Gothic inonarch in the ^ 
sij&th century, in which are mentioned the architects jsmpbyed, 
tba macble;S.^pt(MrA, thOrfoundera of b£on2e,^ those who cdu- 
stcuoted the domes^aaid t^e- workers in stuceoand mosaic ; but 
no mentioa bei^ made of painters, he questions whether 
tbey. gave any encouragement, to. the art, i^^either do any 
wdytei^s of the s^e ipake qaenUoaof its practice, except in the 
liv^, of the F^p^, ^here it is recorded that some of the 
chur<^es were decomted with pictures. 

Although devastation continued its course during the con- 
stant straggle which succeeded' the invasion of the Ooths, 
yet the barbarity of the Ixjmbards proved less fatal than the 
rapacity of the Greeks themselves. For when the emperor 
Constai^, in. the year^63, began to follow, the exan^e- of 
his predecessors, in stripping Italy of- her treasures of ancient 
art, he swept Hway everything that he cOuld transport to 
Constantinople, even to the bronze covering of the roof of 
the Pantheon. Neither are we without the record of pictures 
in the time of the. Lombards. . In the year 705, Pope John 
YII. was employed in the decoration of some Eoaiaii churches 
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m^ paintiAgs ; his example was followed by Pope Gregory 
ni, and, besides the works in mosaic^ wfaioh are frequently 
mentioned by the writers of that period^ Pope Zdcfaary had 
a deseription of t^e woi^ld, probably a map, painted upon the 
walls of the Vatican Palace ; and the Bishc^ of Bavenna 
caused to be painted a series of portraits of himself and his 
predecessors. Towards the end of the eighth centnryv 
stained glass was introdaced as^ an ornament to choreh' 
windows. Every succeeding pope sought to surpass his pre- 
decessor in the decorations of their &yorite churches,^ in the 
variety and profusion of brilliantly cobred glass, rich carved 
work or fresco representations of Scripture subjects ; and to 
this custom maybe attributed the preservation of the art, 
during a period of comparative barbarism. Of the ntimen^iM 
list of popes who occupied t&e chair of St Peter, during the 
vixm&x and tenth centuries, there is not one in^ whose prais<9 it 
is not recorded, that he ornamented certain churches with 
mo6aic6 and pictures. As to the eleventh century,, we derive 
from the* chronicles of the ^ment diurches, abundant evi- 
denee of the practice at least of painting, howeVer inferior 
may have been the merit of the execution ; particularly in 
the account of the celebrated convent of Monte Casino, and 
of the rebuilding of the Lateran palace in-the twelfth centu- 
ry, which is particularly said to have been ornamented with 
pictures. . The practice was not confined to Rome and its 
neighborhood, but seems tp have extended itself to all the 
difierent pfM*ts of Italy ; and the demand foF pictures, created 
by the newly established churches, which daily arose in the 
different quarters of Eur6pe, as the light of Christianity pro- 
gressively diff\jsed itself, gave full employment to the Greek 
and Italian artists. .. , 

When the train of evils, which had for so long a period 
deluged Italy, began to subside, and the people, worn out by 
oppression, f<dt the independence of nature stirring under the 
yoke, they soon discovered the possibility of shaking it off* 
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In TarioBS quarters tjnumy began to shrill into its shelly 
and free republican states were formed The citizen could 
regard his property as his own, and exerted himself to ki- 
crease it Wealth flowed in, and brought along with it, its 
usual concomitant, a desire for luxuries. Fortunatelj f4Mr 
the arts, munlQceaee directed its attention towards the em- 
bellishment of the churches, as a means of extending fame,^ 
and at the same time of dcoeptable service to the priesthood, 
who in their turn lavished the easy requital of indulgences, 
and expiation of those acts of violence mid crime, to whidi 
the turbulent manners of the times exposed the higher class- 
es of society.* This dawning of enoouragement was not 
without its effect in preparing the way for the revival of a 
better taste. The emulati<His of the wealthy excited the in* 
vention of the artists to gaa favor ; and they obtained an 
opportunity of ettendihg their biowledge from the increasing 
intercourse with foreign nations to wMch the Crusades gave 
rise. They were led to borrow refinement from the elegan* 
des and luxuries of eastern jnanners; to extend their obser^ 
vation, and gradually to improve their taste ; and, finally, 
they had the^stimnlus of an entirdy new subject, upon which 
to exercise their genius— namely, the triumphs of Chris* 
tianity. 

* The Ursini family, the headof a powerful faction, and the rivals 
and antagonists of the Colonna family at Bome, originated from Spoleto 
in the twelfth century; The feuds between these two families, kept the 
dty of Borne in a 'state of internal war fbr 250 years, including the 
seventy yeari, during whith the popes, from their inability to control 
these factions, qnitted Borne, and fixed their seat at Avignon, l^e 
Colonna were Ghibellines, and took the part of the German emperors^, 
the Urfeini were Guelphs, and embraced the cause of the church, but the 
real object of both parties was to obtain doniinion and preeminence in' 
Borne. 
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CHAPTER V. 

RunVAL OF THE ArT OF PAINTI*0 — TsiTJMPH OP OhKIBTIANITT— 

Floeenob the Eestoreii of THsFiifB Abts^~ Church of S*. 
Hark at Venice — Mosaics Rt Avso^bw Tafi at Flobsncx — 
Giovanni Cimabue — His frescos at . Assisi — Mosaic in ths 
DuoMO at Pisi — DucciQ — His PApTtNOS at Sibna — Giot- 
to — The Navicblla at St. Peters — Origin of the Cruci- 
fix — Taddbo Gaddi — His WORKS at Florence and Arezzo — 
'Simons Mbhhi — In^entiok and histokt of tub Art ow M(»^ 
«Aio WoKK-o- Pisa— ^PAmriVQfltA* tsb Gami^ fiUKTO-^ Iubd^ 
mikatbd MSS.— iIntxntion oir Pbintxxg— T^« 'Fu)ajantvm 

ACAJ>EMT FOUNDED. . 

The art of painting wad revived in Europe abont ilie end 
of the thirteenth or the beginning of the foarte^ith centtuy, 
when, an important change had taken plaoe in the mcxnil 
woiid, under the influence of which we a^e now tp see t&e 
arts called into view. Hitherto thej have been subeerrieiiC 
to the purposes of heathen ^ wOTship, and empk^edr aliftOBt 
exclusively in ministering to the absurdities of pagan mythol* 
og7, but from this time they appear under the auspices of the 
Christian religion. Instead > of imaginary^ deities and im- 
probable legends, the subjects of the pencil are now to be 
drawn from the remarkable history of the' chosen race, the 
incidents of our Savior^ life, and the lives of the first min- 
isters of our faith. 

' To Florence is generally given the credit of being the 
mother and restorer of the fine arts in Italy ; but there are 
many other cities which do not willingly admit of this prece- 
dence. At Sienna is a picture of the- Virgin, painted by 
Guido of that city, bearing the d^ of 12^, and at Bologna 
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they show pictures of similar aetiquitj, some of them singu- 
lar from being painted on gilt canvas. At Venice too, on 
the ceiling and upper walls of St Mark* are a namber of 
mosaics on a gold, ground, representing subjects from tioie 
New Testament, executed in the severest Byzantine manner; 
and upon the vaults and lunettes of the vestibule surrounding 
the church, are represented scenes from the Old Testament, 
from the <Hreation to Mpsed, certainly not later in their eze- 
eution than the twelfth- century. > 

. Among the older Italian writers, the question of priority in 
the study ot the a^ts, is a subject of bittser controversy. But 
the probability is, that the art -began to improve generally, 
and at the same time, wherever it was practised, so soon as 
the circumstances of the times hdd forth any eneomragement, 
whi<^ doubtless would be more fiiv(»able io some states tlum 
to others ; and as Flovence in particular, was happily situd.ted 
in this respect, the effects naturally showed themselves there 
more prominently ; and although perhi^ not strictly entitled 
to the name of the Bestorer of the ^ine Arts, she decidedly 
took the lead in tiiis great, event To the period of the 
tlnrteenth century have been assigned the mosaics on the 
cupola of the Baptistery i^'FIbrence, executed by Andrea 
Tafi, who having heard that some Greek artists were em- 
ployed in omamendng Uie (^urch of St Mark at Venice, 
went thither, and cultivating asx acquaintance with one of 
them,. cJoUed Apollonius, finally prevailed upon Inm to become 
his instructor, and to aecompany him to Florence. The sub- 
jects of these mosaics^ ascribed jointly to Tafi and Apolk)- 
nius, represent the ' Hiatory of the Creation,- the * Life of 
Joseph,' the * Life of Christ' and the * Life of John the Bap- 
tist;' and over the principal, chapel is a ^gantic figure of 

: : . ^ . , 

* The ehurch of St Mark was built about the year 1000, and con- 
tainoci the body of St. Mark, brought ^om Alexandria by the Venetians 
m Ihe year 829. The first church of St Mark on the same side, waa 
baUt iu 828, a&d destroyed by fire in 976. - 
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Qiiist, finished entirely bj Tafi, the exeention of whidi 
must have cost him much care and labor. 
' An impetus baring thas been given^ to the art at a period 
when-the sciences were almost extinct in Italy, in eonse- 
qoence of the perpetufj wars and contests in that country, 
Uie credit oi its revival, accor^ng to thie authority of Yasari, 
whose excellent work of the * Lives of the Painters,' was ' 
published at Florence in the middle of the nxteenth century, 
has been assigned to Qiovaniii Oimabue. He was born of a 
noble family at Florence in 12i0, and spent whole days in 
observing the manner of working of some Greek artists, Who 
Were employed, at this time^ in ornamentuig a diapel under 
the cbunsh of St. Maria Novella. XJaving displayed a de- 
cided inclination for. the art, his father was prei«iled' upon to 
place Giovanni with them as a schokn*, and he applied hin^ 
self so incessantly Uy the pradice, that,, ia a ^short time he 
proved superior to. his instruetois, bpth in ooloring and de- 
sign ; executing not asAy historieal sobjects, but also portraits 
after the life, which was considered at ihat period as a won- 
derful efibrt of the art.. ,0f his iiumefous works at FUMrenee^ 
little now remains except his ^Madonna vrith the infant 
Christ^ at St. Maria NoveUa,. in which are represented angels 
kneeling on either side ; ^e frame is ornamented with small 
medaHionn, in which are introduced heads of the saints. 
This picture^ and another of the same subject, formerly in 
St Trinita, but now preserved in the Academy, are painted 
in distemper, a preparation of colors tnixed with siae- and^ 
water, aM are well preserved. ,The use (^ oil in paindi% 
was not discovered till the year iil(k 

But anadequate idea of the genius of Oimaboe can cdbne 
be formed by examining his. large frescos in the churekof 
St* Francis, at Assist.* The church itself is remaikable in 

* Assisi, the birth place and residence of St Erands, the founder of 
the mendicant order of Franciscans, one of the most namerons of the 
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die historj of arcbitecturdi haviag been erected by foreign 
artists in tbe first half of the thirteen^b, century, in the Gothic 
style, which was thoa uncommon in Italy. Two cburcbesi 
of almost equal extent, are appar^ently built one over the 
others the under one formiug originally the sepulchral choiich 
of St. Frctncis, whiles the upper, one alone was dedicated to 
the usual religious services of the monastery. . Here, upon 
one side, Qmabue painted in sixteen compartments, with 
figures something larger than life, the Histories o£ the Old 
Testament from the ereation^ef the world tp the story of Jos^h 
and his Brethren^ and, on the opposite side, the same nvimr 
bet of sul](|ects, froyn the New Testament, beginning with 
the Annuni»atiDn and ending, with the l^aurrection. 

Although the greater .part of these, pictures have suffered 
greatly fh>m the destruotiVe hand^f tkne,^et several. of them 
are tderaUy and ;aome of them perfectly, [nreserved ;. and 
are, notwithstanding the .rudeness of their exeeution, in so 
grand and simj^e a stylej^as to strike; with astoni^ment the 
traveler,. wiioJxas -been taught to expect in the^fij-st efforts of 
the art^ nothing .beyond an im'peifect atteippt at imitation* . 

The greatar.portion: of the large mosaic, which adorns, the 
daei tiibaae of lhe,Duomo,at Pisa, representing the Savior 
in .colossal Mze, with John the Baptist and the M^onna 
beside him, was executed accc^ding . to iiuUientio documeots, 
by Dvhabue, towards tbe close of hisiife, probably, about the 
year 1300. 

Another mlist, wfaose.manner resembles that of ^Oimabue, 
but in a far more devel(^[>ed form is Duccio, who flourished at 
(Sienna in 1311, at which time he was engaged in j)ai;nting the 
grefM^ altar pteqe for the catbedral of that city. Hi& picture* 
tepresenting the Madonpa and saints in large, size, still exists^ 
iasciibed.witb the name of the master,* and . i3 a surprisingly 

monastic orders, is situated about nine miles from Spoleto, on the road 
to Perugia. St. Francis was born in 1182, and died in 1226, at the age 
of forty-four years. ' - . •, - .' 
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perfect example of the first style of modern painting. To 
this artist is ascribed the revival of inlaid mosaic work, some 
of which still remains in the ioor of the cathedral. 

The next master of note, whom we find mentioned in the 
history of the art, is Giotto, who was born at Vespignano, 
a village near Florence, in the year 1276, and died in that 
city in 1336. It is said that he was originally a shepherd 
boy, and that Qmabue discovered him drawing his fiock, 
after the life, upon the sands, took him home, and gave him 
instruction in painting. He had not applied himself long to 
designing, before he began to shake off the stiffness of the 
Grreoian masters ; and his works so far exceeded what had 
been done for two centuries, that his fame reached Pope 
Benedict IX, who s^nt a person mto Tuscany to bring him 
a just report of Giotto's talents ; and also to procure a desiga 
from each of the Florentine painters, that he might form 
some opinion of their skill When he came to Giotto, he 
took a ^eet of white paper, and setting his arm to his hip to 
keep it steady, drew with one stroke of his pencil a cirde so . 
exactly, that 'round as Giotto's O* became a proverb. The 
pope, who nnderstood something of the art, immediately 
comprehended how much Giotto excelled the other painters of 
liisiame; and accordingly sent for him to come to Bomd, 
where he executed many pieces, and, amongst others, the 
celebrated mosaic «f the < Navicella* or boat of St. Peter, in 
the vestibi^ of St. Peter's church in that city. It represents 
a ship with the disciples on an agitated sea; the winds per- 
sonified in human or inhuman shape, storm against it ; above 
appear the Fathers of the Old Testament speaking comfort 
to the sufferers. According to the early Christian symbdi- 
cation, the ship denoted the church. Nearer and on the 
right, in a firm attitude, stands Christ, the Bock of the 
church, raising Peter from the waves; and opposite to him 
sits a fi^erman in tranquil expectation, denoting the hopes 
of tlie believer. The mosaic has frequently changed its 
4 
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place, and is now in so mutilated a state, that it retains little 
of the original design. Pope Benedict was succeeded bj 
Clement Y, who transferred the papal court to Avignon, 
whither he was followed by Giotto. 

The best works of Giotto are in the under church of St 
Francis at Assisi, over the sepulchre of the saint, represent- 
ing the three vows of the Order, Poverty, Chastity and 
Obedience, and the Glorification of the Saint. In the first 
vow, that of Poverty, he has evidently followed the allegory 
of Dante, who was an intimate friend of the artist, with some 
additional embellishment. Poverty appears as a woman 
standing amongst thorns, whom Christ gives in marriage to 
St Francis ; in the foreground are two boys, mocking her, 
and on each side, stand groups of angels and witnesses of the 
holy union. The other designs appear to be Giotto's own in- 
vention. Chastity, as a young woman sitting on a strong for- 
tress, surrounded by walls and battlements, and angels paying 
her homage. In the foreground, a man ' washed in pure 
water' is spiritually baptized by angels, and hosts of mailed 
warriors stand around for the defence of the fortress. The 
allegory of Obedience is not so clear, and loses itself in arbi- 
trary symbols. In the fourth representation, St Francis 
appears sitting on a rich throne, clothed in a robe interwoven 
with gold, holding in his hands the cross and rules of his 
order, while at his side are numerous hosts of angels pro- 
claiming the praises of the saint with songs and music. 

In the chapel of the Annunziata at Padua, there are sev- 
eral frescos by Giotto, containing the lives of Christ, the 
Virgin and St Joseph, in about fifty squares, arranged in 
chronological order. Those at the extreme ends are sur- 
rounded with tasteful ornaments by way of frame. On the 
wall of the refectory of Santa Croce at Florence is a large 
' Last Supper,' a subject frequently represented in those 
apartments, that it might stand at all times before the eyes 
of the assembled monks as the holiest love-feast And on the 
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wall of the chapel in the Palazzo del Podesta have been re- 
cently discovered the portraits of Dante, Brunetto Latini, 
Corso Donati and others who at that time shone conspicuous 
in literature, and with whom he lived upon terms of intimacy 
and friendship. 

Giotto, however, did not confine his genius altogether to 
painting ; he was likewise both a sculptor and an architect. 
In 1327, he formed the design of a magnificent and beautiful 
monument for Guido Tarlati, bishop of Arezzo ; in 1334, he 
undertook the beautiful Gothic campanile or bell-tower ad- 
joining the church of Sante Maria del Fiore at Florence, and 
many of the statues which adorn the tower were the work of 
his hand. To him also has been attributed the invention of 
mosaic work and of crucifixes. The former has been very 
satisfactorily disproved, and the latter, we trust, rests on a 
story which has little foundation. Intending one day to draw 
a crucifix to the life, Giotto persuaded a poor man to suffer 
himself to be bound to a cross for an hour, at the end of 
which time he was to be released, and receive a considerable 
reward ; but instead of this, as soon as he had fastened him, 
he stabbed him dead, and commenced drawing; When he 
had finished his picture, he carried it to the pope, who ex- 
pressed himself so much pleased with the copy, that he offer- 
ed to show him the original. * What do you mean ?' said 
the pope ; * will you show me Jesus Christ upon the cross in 
person ?' ' No,' said Giotto, * but I will show your holiness 
the original from whence I drew the picture, if you will 
absolve me from all punishment.' The pope promised this, 
which Giotto believing, attended him to the place where it 
was ; so soon as they were entered, he drew back a curtain 
which hung before the dead man on the cross, and told him 
what he had done. The pope, troubled at so barbarous an 
action, retracted his promise, and told Giotto that he should 
surely be put to an exemplary death. With seeming resig- 
nation Giotto only begged leave to finish the piece before 
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he died, which was granted him, and a guard set upon him 
to prevent his escape. So soon as it was delivered into his 
hands, having previously provided himself with a wash for 
the purpose, he daubed the picture all over with it, so that 
nothing of the crucifix could be seen. At this his Holiness 
was so incensed, that he threatened to put Giotto to the most 
cruel death, unless he drew another equal to the former, if 
so, he would not only give him his life, but also an ample 
reward in money. Giotto, as he had reason, desired this 
under the pope's signet, that he might not be in danger of a 
second repeal. This was granted him, and taking a wet 
sponge, he carefully wiped off all the varnish he had daubed 
upon the picture, so that the crucifix appeared the same in 
all respects as it did before. Whereupon the pope remitfed 
his punishment, and this crucifix is supposed to be the wigi- 
nal from which the most famous crucifixes in Europe have 
since been drawn. 

The most important of Giotto's scholars was Taddeo Gaddl, 
who attained his greatest celebrity about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The most memorable works of this artist, 
now existing, are subjects from the life of the Virgin, painted 
on two walls of the Giugni chapel, in Santa Croce at Florence, 
and the ' Passion of the Savior,' preserved in the church of the 
Holy Ghost at Arezzo. Besides these, there exist some beau- 
tifully executed small panel pictures by Taddeo ; several are 
in the Florentine Academy ; many are in the Museum at Ber- 
lin ; and among these last are some subjects forming a small 
altar decoration, inscribed with the name of the artist and the 
year 1334, which are particularly worthy of notice. 

In the chapel of the Spaniards, which was founded by a 
rich Florentine citizen, Mico Guidalotti, in 1322, for the cele- 
bration of the then new and enthusiastically received festival 
of Corpus Chridti, are several paintings which have been at- 
tributed to Taddeo Gaddi, and Simone Memmi, his pupil and 
assistant. The subjects chiefly exhibit the triumph and glo- 
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fificalion of the Catholic church, the Cracifixion, the Resar- 
t«cti(m «dd the Ascen^oa. The painting on the left wall 
oootaina uia idlegorical r^resentation of the Wisdom of the 
Cfaardi, in the upper part of which is introduced St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who was considered the greatest philosopher of his 
time^ and had been active in promoting the institution of the 
Coipiaa Oiristi festivaL 

Simone Memmi was employed to execute a picture for ^ 
oaihedral at Siennl^ of which the sulject was the < Virgin and 
Qiiid attended by Angels,' and also assisted Giotto in the 
mosaic paintiiig,* which he undertook for the church of St. 
Peter at Bioaae* 

• * Kothiag lift knovn, iviih certainty, of the inyention and hlgtory of this 
Art of vBioeaic work, in aaiiqiuty. It is supposed to have onginated in the 
East, and to have been brought to pwfection among the Greeks ; and 
thenoe communicated to the Bomans, in the time of Sylla the Dictator, 
about one hundred years before the Christian era. When, in the fifth 
century, the arts and sciences were driven fjOm Italy by the distracted 
Mate of the country, this ait was preecrved by the Byzandne Greeks, 
and, with painting, Was restored again in the thirteenth centniy. 

Mosaic work is an imitation of painting, by means of colored stones, 
pieces of glass, of marble, and even of wood, of different colors, cemented 
together with much art In the most costly mosaics, precious stones haye 
been cnt to jftnnish niateiiald ; but in common works of this art, enamels 
of different colors, manufactured for the purpose, are the materials eiB- 
ployed. This enamel consists of glass mixed with metallic colonng, 
heated for several days in a furnace, each color separately. YIThen suf- 
ficiently melted, it is taken out and poured upon a flat marble slab, then 
covered with fmother, in which state it remains till pei&cUy cold. The 
whole cake is then broken, by means of an iron instrument, into jneces 
of a proper shape and size for the artist. These colors, of which there are 
17,000 shades, are then properly ranged upon the tables. Having pro- 
vided himself with a shallow pan of stone or oopper, the size of the pic- 
ture the artist intends to represent, he next mixes a paste of pulverized 
Travertino, qoicksilver and linseed oil, which is to remain twenty or 
thirty d^ys before it is sufficiently sliff to receive the pieces of enamel. 
With the painting to he copied constantly bdore him, the artist now pio- 
ceeds to fix into the paste eadi piece of the enamfil in its proper shadei 
4* 
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The skill and success of Giotto excited the emalation of 
many among his contemporaries and throughout Italy ; and 
the arts having now acquired an earnest of employment and 
reputation, of emolument and of honor, no longer wanted 
skilful professors or illustrious patrons. 

Our attention is next drawn to a place which is important 
above all others in the history of the art in the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; this is the Campo Sante or cemetery at Pisa,* a vast 
rectangle, about four hundred feet in length and one hundred 
and eighteen in width, said to have been filled with earth 
brought from the Holy Land. The space is enclosed by high 
walls, and surrounded on the inside by sixty-two light and ele- 
gant gothic arcades. On the east side is a large chapel ; on 
the north, two smaller ones ; and opposite to them, on the 
south, are the two entrances. The entire walls, from top to 
bottom, are covered with fresco paintings, which, although 
of no intrinsic merit themselves, are interesting as the early 
works of the revivers of the art in Italy. 

The most ancient of the paintings at Campo Sante are those 
on the east wall, representing the Crucifixion, Resurrection, 
and Ascension of our Savior ; and are supposed to have been 
executed by Buffalmacco, before the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The large pictures on the north wall belong to the 
middle of the same century, and were painted by Andrea Or- 
cagna, who died in 1389. 

The first of these pictures is called the * Triumph of Death.' 



and when the whole picture is completed, it is put aside for six months, 
to harden, when it is planed off and polished by means of a flat stone and 
emery. A mode has been recently invented of sawing the plate with the 
mosaic pieces into two or three sheets, and thus multiplying the pictures. 
* According to Pliny, the ancient city of Pisa was founded by a 
Greek colony. In the middle ages she became a powerful republic, pos- 
sessed of an extensive trade, and the rival of Genoa. The Duomo, or 
cathedral at Pisa, was built in 101 6, by Buschetto, a Greek architect ; the 
church of St. John, or baptistery, was erected in 1163; and the Campo 
Santo in the year 1200, by the architect Giovanni Pisano. 
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On the right, is a festive company of ladies and cavaUers, 
seated under the orange trees, and splendidly attired, who are 
apparently listening to the music of a troubadour and sin^ng 
girl On the left, Death approaches, under the aspect of a 
hideous old woman, with wild, streaming hair, and daws in- 
stead of nails, swinging in her hands a scythe, with which she 
is about to mow down the joys of the party. At her feet lie, 
closely pressed together, a multitude of corpses, representing 
kin^, queens, cardinals, bishops, warriors, etc, out of which 
arise souls, in the form of new-born infants, which are re- 
ceived by angels and demons ; the former ascend to heaven 
with those they have saved ; while the latter drag their vic^ 
tims to a fiery mountain, visible on the left, and hurl them 
down into the flames below. In another part of the picture 
is a second party of dames and princes, on horses splendidly 
caparisoned, and a train of hunters with dogs and falcons. A 
descending path has led them to three open sepulchres, in 
which lie the bodies of three princes, in different stages of de- 
cay. Near by stands a decrepid monk, who points down 
to this bitter < memento mori.' On the mountain heights are 
several hermits, who, in contrast to followers of pleasure, have 
attained, in a life of contemplation and abstinence, the highest 
joys of human happiness. 

The second representation is the ' Last Judgment' Above, 
in the centre of the picture, sit Christ and the Virgin, in sepa- 
rate glories. Turning to the left, toward the condemned, with 
a countenance full of majestic wrath, the Judge raises his 
right arm with a menacing gesture, while the Virgin upon the 
right of her Son, is a picture of heavenly mercy ; and turns 
away almost terrified at the words of eternal condemnation, 
while her countenance and mien express only divine sorrow 
for the lost. On both sides sit the Fathers of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Apostles and other saints next to them ; over Christ 
and the Virgin hover angels, holding the instruments of the 
passion ; under them is a group of angels, summoning the dead 
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from Iheir grftved ) and lower down is the earth, where men 
are rising ftotn the graves, and armed angels durecting them 
to the right and to the left 

Next to the * Last Judgment,' is a picture of the < Regions 
of Eternal Punishment,' represented as a great rocky eal« 
dron, ditided into four compartments, rising one above the 
otiier. In the midst sitfi Satan, a fearful, armed giant, out of 
whose body fbmies arise in different places, in which sinners 
Are consumed or crushed ; and beside him, in various eom^ 
partments, serpents and demons torment the condemned. 

Next to this picture, Orcagna intended to have painted a 
' Paradise ;' but this design was not executed, and in its place 
is the < Ltfe of the Hermits in the Wilderness of the Thebais,^ 
WMch maybe considered as a continuation of the scene of the 
Hermits in the Triumph of Death. This is a well filled pic^ 
tnre, composed of a number of single groups, in which Ae 
calm life of contemplation is represented in the most varied 
manner, tn fh>nt flows the Nile ; a number of hermits ke^ 
Seen on its shores, who are still subjected to earthly occupa^ 
tions, some catching fish,^me hewing wood, and others car-- 
tying burthens to the dty. EQgher up, in the mountain where 
the hermits dwell in caves and chapels, they ai^e more and 
more estranged from the concerns of the world ; but the Temp^- 
ter, always recognized by his claW feet, follows the spirit of 
man even into the wilderness, seeking to divert the pious from 
their holy occupations. 

In the first division of the arcade on the western walls, are 
SiJt large pictures, representing the * History of St. Ranleri,' 
the patron saint of Pisa, painted by Simone Memmi, in 1860 ; 
the second division contains six paintings, representing the 
« Histories of St. Efeso and St. Potito,' painted by SplneUo 
Arctino, about the close of the fourteenth century ; and on the 
third division of this wall is represented the * l^tory of Job/ 
by Francesco da Yoltena, executed in the year 1870. The 
portion in which Jehovah, surrounded by angels, given ira^ 
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6Dce to Satan, is yeiy beautiful ; and the irruption of the en- 
emj on the possessions of Job^ is excellent ; as well as the 
visit of his three friends and of Elihu. 

These paintings are unfortunatelj much defaced, and have 
been in part destroyed by the erection of sepulchral monu- 
ments. 

On the north wall are subjects from the Creation to the Del- 
uge, ascribed formerlj to Buffidmacco, but now supposed to 
have been the work of Pietro di Fuccio, and executed in the 
last ten years of the fourteenth century. 

Political disturbances impeded, for a while, the progress of 
the works in the Campo Santo ; and it was not till between 
the years 1469 and 1485 that Benozzo completed the embel- 
lishments, by painting a continued series of frescos, repre- 
senting ' Subjects from the Deluge to the Visit of the Queen 
of Sheba to Solomon ;' of which the greater port is in good 
preservation, and forms one of the most interesting monu- 
ments of art of the fifteenth century. 

It is remarkable that, among the immense number of coun- 
tenances contained in these paintings, we scarcely find any 
two alike. The faces, generally speaking, are well done, the 
figures and drapery stiff, and the perspective bad ; but the 
borders, which form the several compartments, are highly fin- 
ished, and, in some instances, even elegant. 

It was in the course of this, the fifteenth century, that that 
species of painting which had for its object the decoration of 
manuscripts, or illuminating, as it is termed, was carried to 
great perfection. It became a principal object of luxury and 
munificence among the princes and great men of that age, to 
possess splendidly illuminated copies of the books of greatest 
repute, which, from the very great labor and expense attend- 
ing these performances, could only be attained by the wealthy. 
The cultivation of this taste, at the particular period at which 
it occurred, was a fortunate circumstance for the preservation 
of many of the literary works of the ancients, which, but for 
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the value of these embellishments, might never have reached 
our day. They were regarded as gems, upon which too much 
care could not be bestowed ; and, considering the perishable 
nature of opaque water-colors, with which they are executed, 
the brilliancy and state of preservation in which they are 
generally found to be, is very surprising. They possess a 
wonderful vivacity of coloring, graceful intricacy and playful- 
ness, with great truth in the figures of children, animals, flow- 
ers, festoons, and every variety of arabesque. It was the cus- 
tom for princes who aimed at literary fame, to keep a set of 
illuminators constantly in their service, who visited the places 
wherever there were valuable works to be copied, and by this 
means formed a collection for the employer.* 

The artists already mentioned, with others of scarcely in- 
ferior merit, occupy a space of nearly two hundred years. 
* They were obliged,' says Wilkie, * to reinvent art ; to intro- 
duce it again to the world, and render it acceptable ; giving 
all the interest of a new discovery to every fresh effort of the 
mind and hand." The number of painters became soon so 
considerable in Florence, that in 1350, fourteen years after 
the death of Giotto, a disciple of his, Jacops di Cassentino 

* The artof printing was introduced into Italy soon after its invention 
in Germany in 1430—40. The first book printed in Italy, of which 
scarcely any copies exist, was a grammar for schools, ' Donatns pro 
Puerulis,* named from the ancient grammarian Donatus, printed in or 
before the year 1465. A second book was printed in Italy the same year, 
1465, *Lactantii Firmiani Divinarum Institutionum, Lib. VII.' Both 
were printed at the monastery of German monks at Subjaco, on the Teve- 
rone, twenty miles above Tivoli, and forty miles from Rome. The first 
book printed at Rome was ' Ciceronis Epistolarum, Lib. XVI,* and was 
printed in 1467, in one of the palaces of the Maesimi family. In the city of 
Venice, the number of printers rapidly increased, and the art was soon 
brought to great perfection there by the elder Aldus Manutius, who lived 
firom 1447 to 1515, and was succeeded by his son Paolo Manuzzio, cele- 
brated for his Ciceronian Latin, and his editions of Cicero. Before the 
end of the fifteenth century, printing houses were established in almost 
every city of Italy. 
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and nine other artists, founded in that city the Florentine 
Academy — ^an institution from which arose a large display of 
talent, increasing in worth, till at length, one hundred and 
fifty years after its foundation, it gave to the world three great 
luminaries, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo Buonarotti, 
and Raphael Sanzio da Urbino, whose genius was to bring to 
maturity all that was excellent in painting, and to expound 
and simplify the rules of art to their successors. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ScHOOtLBOFPAiirriMO— The Florbktinb School — Thb Bomak 
School — Thb Vsnbtiak School— Thb Lombabd School— 
Thb Flemish School — Thb Dutch School — The Gebman 
School — Thb SpAmsH School — The Fbbkch School — The 
English School. 

Since the foundation of the Florentine Academy, in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the painters of Europe have 
been ranked under the following schools, — a term denominat- 
ing a dass of artists, who have received instruction from a 
certain master, and who consequently discover in their pro- 
ductions more or less of his manner and style of coloring and 
delineation* The modem schools of pamting are generally 
thus classed by the historians of art: — 1. The Florentine. 
2. The Boman. 3. The Venetian. 4 The Lombard. 
5. The Flemish. 6. The Dutch. 7. The German. 8. The 
Spanish. 9. The French. 10. The English School. 

1. The Florentine school, of which the most distinguished 
masters are Leonardo da Vinci ; Michael Angelo Buonarotti ; 
Baocio della Porta, who took the name of Fra Bartolomeo ; 
Andrea Vanuochi, called also < Del Sarto ;' Daniele Biccia- 
relli, sumamed ' Volterra ;' Agnolo Bronzino ; Georgio Va- 
sari ; Pjetro Berritini, commonly called 'Fietro da Gortona ;' 
and Carlo Dolce. 

2. The Roman school, comprehending Raphael; Giulio 
Bomano ; Caravaggio ; Carlo Maratti ; and Andrea Sacchi. 

2. The Venetian school, with Giorgione ; Titian ; Sebas- 
tian del Piombo ; Giaoomo Bassano ; Tintoretto ; and Paulo 
Veronese. 
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4. The Lombard school, with Antonio AUegri, called Cor- 
reggio ; Ludovico Caracci ; Agostino Caracci ; Annibale Ca- 
racci; Guido Eeni; Albani; Domenichino ; Lanfranco; 
Guercino da Cento ; and Salvator Rosa. 

5. The Flemish school, with John Van Eyck (commonly 
called John of Barges) ; Stenwyck ; Sprangher ; Rubens ; 
Sneyders ; David Teniers the elder ; Vahdyk ; j^id David 
Teniers the younger. 

6. The Diitch school, with Van Ryn Rembrandt'; Albert 
Knyp; Brauwer; Van Ostade; Gerh&rd Douw; Metzu; 
Wouvermana; Paul Potter; Mieris; Ruysdael; Vander 
Velde ; Vander Leeuw ; and Van Huysum, 

7. The German school, with Albert Durer ; LuCas Cra- 
nach ; Hans Holbein ; ScTiwartd ; Schobriefeld ; Felix Mey- 
er ; Huber ; Raphael Ant Mengs j and Zofiany. 

8. The Spanish school, -with Antonfo del Rincon ; Pedro 
Campana ; Morales ; Becerra ; Lujs de Vargas ; Pablo de^ 
Cespedes ; Ribera, called Spagnoletfo r Velasquez ; Aloneo 
Cano ; and Murillo. 

9. The French school, with Nicholas Potrssin ; GlaOde Ge- 
lee, commonly called Clairde Lorraine-; Mignard ; Alphonse 
du Fresnoy ; Le Sueur ; Le Bran ; Coypel ; Watteau j VI- 
en ; and David. ' ' ^ 

10. The English school, ^tii Jamesoiie ; Dobson ; Lely ; 
Kneller; Richardson; Thornhill; Hogarth; Wilson^ Rey- 
nolds; Gainsborough ; West; Barry ; Fuseli; Northeote; 
Beechy ; Stothard ; Raeburn ; Hoppoer; Opie ; Moriand ; 
Lawrence; Constable; Jackson; Wljfcfe; Jiifton; and 
Haydon. "^ - .• . 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Tbb ViOBBiTTjHB School — Lbovabdo da Vinci — Michael Ak- 
OBLO BnoNABOTTi. — Bacg^o i>blla Po^ta, comhonlt called 
Fba Bartolombo — Andbba BEL Sabto — DAmELB lyi YoLraw- 
jOL — ALB80A;ri>BO Allobi, calubb^ IfoONSiKO— .Qtoaaib Va>- 

8ABI — JPlBTHO DA COBTOIFA --- CaB&O DoI«S. 

Fos many agtB» the uty of ]I^Eenoe has been ODeof the 
principal seats of the fiae airts ; and has produced, in all their 
varioiis branches, a nan^er cif joatlj eminent professors. 
Hot senate^ as we faaye seen^ patronized several artists from 
Ckeeee, in the thirteenth .centurj, hj whom the style and 
taste of her students were formed ; and hence arose the elder 
FlorentiHe school, «t the h^ad of which stands Cimabue, and 
wUeh maj.be.said to comprise all the painters of Italy 
wortfiy of iMfciee, imtU the im>pearaQce of Leonardo da Yioci, 
with whom commenced the Florentine school, followed by 
Michael Angelo and a list of other great mastery. . 

The leading principles of this sc(b0ol may be denominated 
gvandear, digmty and force ; Attitudes seemingly in motion ; 
a certain dark severity ; an expression of strength, by which 
gmce, perhaps, is evelnded ; imd a character of design, ap- 
proaching to the gigaptic. The productions of the Tuscan 
artists, who seem to be satisfied with commanding admiration, 
may be in some respects considered as overcharged ; but, as 
has been justly observed, it cannot be denied that they pos- 
sess an ideal majesty which elevates human nature above 
mortality. 
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LEONAJtDO DA VINCL 

LcoKAftDO DA YxKCit the master ef the Florentine school 
of painting, was bora at ^e castle of Yinci, in the iower vale 
of the Amo, in the jear 144S, and died at the age of seventy- 
five, ittlddO. Towards ihebeginaing of the oentnrjT in. which 
Leonardo was bom, ^e nee of oil was ^doj^ed as a vehicle 
for painting ; and affc^ded the means of most extensive im- 
provement, particnlarlj in color and effect. The discovery 
of tys very essential advantage to the art of painUng, wfaidi 
eo readily enabled tt4o ovtstep what had been previously done, 
hai been ge^ndly aittrib«ted to John Van £yck of Bnissels, 
in 1410, who was Aoenstomed to vaniish hie disiefnper pio- 
tnres with a eom^milson «f efik, whMi>i^ pleftMBg on ae- 
ceont df thehislife it gave them. la the coarse of hispiactioei 
lie came to mic his colort in oil, instead of water, which he 
Annd rendered them briOiant^ witheitt the trouUe of vami^- 

In his eoriieal ywih, Jbeottardo d# Y^ei d^otod ^aself 
lo ft groat varietj (^ stis^Sj ■ paiBting» Benlp4)are» anatonsy, 
archttecttire, mechanics^ poetry and tnosies but having ex- 
hibited a peculiar foadniess for des^ning^ h^ was placed under 
the taltkm ^ Andrea Yerocchio^ emtnenl as a scn^tov <ui 
architeot, and a piaitttes. 

The progress of his pupil equalled the most sanguine eac- 
peptatsons of Yetocehio^ who» having been es^^loyed by the 
monks of St. Salvi &t Yalomboosa, to paint the ^Baptism of 
Christ,' ordered the young Da Yinci to paint the Angd which 
was to be represented as heamg the garment of Jesus when 
he was baptized by St. John* This he did with eo much taste 
and skill, and so far surpassing the work of his* master, that 
Vetocchio, mortified at seeing himself exe^led by his pupil, 
abandoned the art from that time, and confined himself en- 
tirely to sculpture. 
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Thus endowed and constituted to applj the endowments 
with energy to every useful and omamentai purpose, fame 
soon spread the reno^ioi of his onoommon talents thioughont 
Italy ; and in the year 1494, be was invited to Milan by the 
duke Ludovico Sforza,* who appointed him director of the 
Aeademy fpr architecture, in which capaciQr he restored tfie 
simplicity and purity of the Greek and Roman modeb. 

About this period the duke, haying fcnrmed the des^ of 
supplying the city oi Milan with water by a new canal, in- 
trusted the execution of the'pivject to Leonardo ; in order to 
accomplish whidh, he spent much time in the study of mathe- 
. matics, applying with double ardor to those parta which might 
enlighten him upon the work he had midertaken. To these 
studies he joined antiquity and history, observing how the 
Ptolemies had condaeted the waten of the l^ile dirough the 
, several parts of Egypt, and how Thijan had <^ned a ocwii- 
merce with Nicomedia, by rendering navigable the lakes and 
rivers lying between that city and the sea. At length, he 
happily achieved what some thought next to impossible,— "the 
rendering lulls and valltes^ navigable with seciiri^. The ca- 
nal, which goes by the name of Montesana, is ahovetwo hun- 
dred miles in length, passing through the valley of Chiavema, 
and conducting the river Adda to the very Walls of Milan. 

Having labwed some years as an engineer and architect, 
he was desired by the duke to adorn the city with his paint- 
ings; and having finished a * Nativity/ as an altar-piece, 
which was presented to the emperor of Germany, and por- 
traits of the duke and -duchess, he, in 1497, produced his cele- 
brated master-piece,> the picture of * The Last Supper,' thirty 
feet in length and fifteen in height, the figures being larger 
than life, painted on the walls of the refectory, in the convent 

* LudoviQO.Sfors^a 11 Moro was a patron of artists and a man of learn- 
ing, lie promoted the university of Pavia, opened schools for different 
branches of science at Milan, and brought to that city several eminent 
professori, — Chalcondylas, Memla, Minuziano, and others. 



of Doa^BtcJGiiis ; which will, to the ead of time^ display the 
elevated genius of its aiithof «r 

Of thk pictore, which is readered 60 familiar to «id by Mof- 
ghea'c excellent engraving, one opinion only ^as been eiL- 
pressed by all who have writtien or spoken of it, that t^nlpe- 
rier ezeelleace la all the BRist admirable and exaked qualities 
of the art* Da Vinci has cfaesen for his solgect tke i^ePMt- 
KigiUbment, wh^ oar Savior uttered to his ^Bsdples tlie w^- 
kQowBwotd%<<^eofyoashilibetmyme«' Theassembted 
gtteSM sil at the liirther side o^ a long nan<ow tal^ the igat^ 
of Christ Ibttnlog tbe eefltr^; be i^ in a tran<|Uil attittMle) a 
litUe apart Dtoin ^e others, while the dbdplee are ranged 
three Md tihree togeOier^ Ibtming tw<ft separate grotips tm 
each side of the Savior. The prediction has necessarily caossd 
the liveUest emotioa in the im^wifig patty. Those most 
4i&0tant, doabtfnlif they have heard It righ^ ate antionsly in- 
quiring of their n^aror nrighbors the pn^lse meaning of the 
pit>^ecy% Some exprdes their Mtotiishteent, sdme their in- 
dignalion ; others eaChibit the mest eatidid ezpl-ession of their 
iiuioeeiioe> la the midetteof t^ £t«t group sits the betrayer, 
anxious to conceal his guilt ; wh^^ (rue to the seriptc^ ad- 
count, his left hand and the right hand of Oirist, appnoaeh* as 
ifunowisciottsly^ the dish that stands betWQ^nthenL Traditieti 
has pointed out the pet^a intended by each partieokr figoM, 
and is probably correct ; as the most remarkable of the apos- 
tles correspond perfectly with the figures idlotted for them. 
Be^nning from the left of the spectator, the figure MtfmcUag 
is St. Bartfaoloiaew j th^ fbllow in order St James tde Leslie 
St. Andrew, St. Peter, Judas, St. John, Jesus, St James the 
Greater, St. Thomas, St. Philip, St. Matthew, St. Thaddeus, 
and St Simon. 

Unfortunately, Da Vinci's knowledge in chemistry was asft 
equal to his love of novelty^ or he would n^ have used a 
vehicle or a ground totally discordant. Which necessarily led 
to a speedy destruction of the surface. It was painted with oil 

5* 
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colors upon th^ plastered wall, and in consequence the coUmt 
cracked and peeled off; so that fift j years after it was painted, 
when Annenioi visited it, he says, 'it was already half spoiled ;' 
4md Scanelli, who saw it in 1642, states, that the suhject was 
scarcely discernible. Lanzi, in speaking of it, observes that, 
^ what with the attenipts to restore it by oil and varnishes, 
and with the repairing which has aceompanied these attempts, 
there now remain only three heads of the apostles by the 
hand of Da Yinci, and tiiese rather drawn than colored. The 
Assent, ihereforey which may now be given to the high testi- 
jnony of ixmtemporary authorities, as to the merb of this ^reat 
work, rests with the many copies which were made when the 
pictur^'vvas peife<?t, and the general ebftracter of Leonu^o's 
talent. ^ - 

His unwearied activity ^aod exertions^ supported by such 
4incommon talents, had already formed many skilful artists, 
who afterwards became renowned ; aiid who would probaUy 
iiave rendered Milan the rival of Florenoe^ as a school of art, 
iiad not his patron, the duke> been vanqubhed in battle by 
Louis XII, in ISOO^ and conducted a prisoner to France, 
where he shortly afterwards died, in the castle of Loches. 
By this event, the progress of art at Milan was interrupted, 
with its Academy, for a time ; and its illustrious president re- 
turned to Florence, where it was sheltered by the genial 
j)atronage of the Medici.^ 

. In 1503, the Florentines having determined to decorate 
.their council chamber with works of arl^ Da Vinci was ap- 
pointed to execute one side of it ; and Michael Angelo, then 

* The family of Medici held the rank of private citizens, at Florence, 
in the fourteenth century. They axjquired great wealth by trade; and, 
from being the leaders of one of the parties or factions, they became, at 
last, rolera of the State. Cosmo, in 1464, governed without assuming the 
title of prince. He gain^ the esteem and affections of the people by his 
prudence and the liberal use he made of his wealthy and after his death, 
he was called the Father of his country. 
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only twenty-nine years of age, but whose gigantic powers 
were already matured, was selected as his competitor, to un- 
dertake the other. A most uofortuhate coalition, as the emu- 
lation it excited produced, in the end, the most confirmed 
jealousy between these two great men, and diyided Florence 
into parties, who embittered their disputes without being able 
to, reconcile their differences. 

Da Yinci chose for his subject a yi<st(»7 of the Florentines, 
under their leader Nicolo.Ficeinino, in 1440, at Anghiari in 
Tuscany, and had passed some time upon his picture, when, 
owing to some imperfection in the prepiaration of the ground, his 
colors began to peel from th0 wall, and he abandbned the work. 
It was probably at thisj)eriod that he pointed his own por- 
trait,, which is in the Ducal gallery at Florence, a head whose 
energy leaves all the rest in the room far behind. 

When Leo X. asciended the papal throne in 1513, Da Vind 
went with his friend Julian de Medici to Rome, where, fish- 
ing the ground too firmly occupied by both Eaphael and Mi- 
chael Angelo, he accepted an invitation from Francis^king of 
France, to visit his court. But Da Vinci, now an old man, 
appears to have been so exhausted with anxiety and sickness 
on his arrival in France, that Tie was never more ;ftble to use 
the pencil. Having labored under an incurable complaint for 
five years, he died in 1520, at a place called Cloux, near Am- 
boise, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 

Other^#^ebrated pictures by Leonardo da Vinci are a 
.* Head ofKie Medusa,' lying on the earth amidst all sorts of 
reptiles, now in the gallery of the Uffizj at Flor<ence ; a * Ma- 
donna' in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg ; a 'Madonna and 
Child,' in fresco, in the church of Onofrio, at Rome ; ' Christ 
with the Doctors,' in the Nationial gallery in London ; two fe- 
male half figures of ' Modesty and Vanity,' in the <iSciarra 
palace at Rome, the former ^vith a veil over her. head, beckon- 
ing to her sister, who stands fronting the spectator, beauti- 
fully arrayed, and with a sweet seducing smile ; a ' Hc^y 
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Familj/ kncMvii by the name of < La Yierge anac Rodien^' in 
Ihe LovTfe ai Parb ; beaidea seTeral portmito, for exaaupKft, 
'La Balla FarraiMie)' alao aft Ike Louvre ; a very beafatUbl 
povtiaii of <lIoiia Liia,' the wife of FmncMoa di Qtoeottdo^ 
a friead of Leoaia^ abo m tke Louvre^ a pMtore 6f greaft 
flwoeln^al of eaEpreMioa and moai d dfcmte finisks to wlueh 
may be added a portraitof a celebfaled old ^Warrior/ in ikfd 
Dieidoa gaUtry} aoeording to some aatboiiliesi faoirever, 
this Jail k fvtm «be iMttd of dw yoiaHS«r HbUwiii* 
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MxcflA^L AxoiBLO iBvovAJBLorriy ilhe second of die great 
triotnyirate, and emment alike in punting, architecture and 
sculpture) was bom in the territory of Areszo, in Tuscany, in 
1474, and died in 1564, at the age of ninety years. At the 
age of fourteen years he was placed as a disciple with Bo- 
mintco Obirlandaio, but Boon became superior to his instructor ; 
and entered the school of sculpture and design, which had 
been established but a few years previously under the patron- 
age of Lorenzo de MedicL It was at the early part of the 
fifteenth Centui^ that Cosmo de Medici, the richest private 
dii^en in Europe, became the munificent patron of literature 
and the arts ; established an Academy at Florence for their 
encouragement and support, and collected manusqgpts of the 
Oriental, Creek, and Latin languages, which prp4» the nu- 
cleus of the celebrated Laurentian library.* 

is oae of yk$^ of the fourth ceatiuy, in BoMaa capkidd^ nU vtey dif- 
ferent in form fiwm the letters oaaocieiitlloiaaamaxblMi* It is oil fd- 
Inm, of the size of a small quarto, with uotee written in the fifth centoiy, 
by the consul Turdus Hufua Apronianus, as his signature attests. This 
IS one of di6 most ancient legible manuscript books in Europe, of which 
ibe periqd is aufhentie. This Iftnoy also possesses the celebrated mimu- 
t«ri|A of Ibo itedicti, wHttea in capital lettirt, on teUam of the site o^ 
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Lorenzo de. Medici, the grandson of Cosmo^ who in 1464 
succeeded to his power and influence, was endowed with an 
equal prelection for science and literary pursuits. He de- 
termined to excite among hi& countrymen a good taste, by pro- 
posing for their imitation the remains of the ancient masters ; 
and to ele?ate their views beyond the forms of eoibmon life, by 
the contemplation of that ideal beauty, -which alone distin- 
guishes works of art from mere mechanical productions. 
With this view he appropriated his gardens in Florence to 
the establishment of an academy for the study of the antique, 
which he furnished with a profusion of statues, busts and 
oth^ relics of art. 

To this institution more than any other circomstanc^^ Mr. 
Boscoe ascribes the sudden and astonishing proficiency, 
which,, towards the dose of the fifteenth century, eommeno- 
ing at Florence, extended itself over nearly the whole of 
Europe. The gardens gf Lorenzo de Medici are frequently 
celebrated as the nursery of men of geniua; but had they 
produced no other artist than Michael Angelo Buonarotd, 
they would ha^e sufficiently answered the purposes of the 
founder. 

The distinguishing forte of Michael Angelo was sculpture, 
which he practised at the academy under Bertoldo ; and his 
style of excellence^ may be judged of by his incomparable 
figure of Moses, over the tomb of Julius II, in the church of 
San Pietroia .Vincoli, so called from its possessing the chain 
with which" St. Peter wias bound. • This statue, which is 
larger than life and seated, is remarkable for the noble, com- 
manding expression of the law-giver, and for the -correctness 
of execution ; and is considered as Michael Angelo's chief 
masterpiece in sculpture. In fact so great was his attachment 
to this noble art, that it was with great reluctance that he 

a large folio book, supposed to be of the time of Jastinian,.iii tbfi sixth 
century, A Tacitus, of the eleventh century, is in a running letter, ^ 
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icomniexiced the ifiuxiortal •vrorkd ^liich he has loft ia p«mt- 

*TMb ftnrt; groat woriti' mys Fttfldti, * wns the deBiga. so 
much oelebnklied under the name of the CoitOM of F&sa, be- 
gan m compe^ioB wkh Leonatdo da Vinci, for the eonndl 
hafi of !3ie repd^lic vt Fbrenoe.' Tbk work, which repre- 
ttented a nnniber of eddiers bathing, and on a Baddea atta<^, 
leapofig or rushing forwatd, to arm and defend themselves, 
was finished at intermls, but wad never completed in fireseo 
xm t0»;oant of the turbulence ef the thnes. 

BytSie^ottunandof JuHus U, ]!kfichael Angelo next pro- 
ceeded to paint the series of frescos, which oeeuiiy (he cdlings 
ttnd arches^the Sisrt&ie chiqiel in the Vatican. Thek sub- 
jects in various hietoiie 09a^>art&»eBts and mij^e fl^orei, are 
llieocracj<)rlhe6H^tt«of l^d^poni theorighi^fthe hiunaft 

■ 1- VT »n ■■! ■■.---— ----- - J- ir - T ' ■■"* 

"• ^tft Ohapel i«i*DepNil|MlhA thatch o^ 8«i Xioftnze at Ekhr- 
«MM dMtwo mommeem of the JMieiftneHf^iiMaat m^ other, wad 
Mamoi. wMi 4iUitaeip ftfjuA Ab dhisel ^ liOt^ael Angelo. Each monnr 
joawAiB composed of a8avcQ|)luigii8,<mihetopof whicharetworedinuig 
emblematic statnes laiger thaa fife. On one is a figure of Height, rep- 
resented by a female asle^, wearied with the fatigues of the day; and. 
on thft olhfir is Atirera awafcing and rehMtaatty qoittiiig a state ef re- 
fuse. Th»««odiKdrediniagfigareon<eadisai!icopfaagiisisai^^ 
ikbH ten only roi|g|i hewn and tfofinished. ^hove the one saroophi^fiB 
in a lectangnlar niche is a statue in a ^tting posture •f Giulian de 
Medici, Duke of Nemours^ and above the other is tbe seated statue of 
liorenzo de Hedici, Duke of ITrbino. ^ 

Some of hfai other scdptufes, are the restora^a of the Baocnng Faun 
'lb the gaOety M !FtopefiCe, -*^ La Kefia in the ea&eA^ at £lorea€e,^a 
¥iigia «a tiie high altar in the (^urch of San IjofenaQ,<^DaYid wUh a ^ 
sUsig in his hand, ki front of the Baboao Yecchio, — Adonis wounded, in 
the Grand Duke's villa, — Poggio Imperiael, near Florence, — a bas re- 
lielTof the Virgin with a dead Christ, in the churdi of the Albei^ de* 
Poveri at t^noa, — and lia Fleta, or the Mater Dolorosa, the Virgin 
mourning over the dead body of Christ, in St Peter's church at Home. 
TfaSs was the last W(«ic of Michael Angelo, as appears from the insert- 
Hon, and lilK ttamy otfaen ofMs Btatoes, is «B&ushed> 
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rftse, Mid its progrees to sodetjr, Thia immortal work, 
wbieh, Chough his first essay in fresco, displays the fall ma- 
turity of his powers in execution and oonception, he com- 
pleted to satisfy the impeUiodty of his patron, in the short 
space of twenty months. The ceiling of the Sistine chapel 
fonns a flattened arch in its section^ the central portion of 
which is a plane surface, and contains a series of pictures, 
representiog the creation and fall of man, with its immediate 
consequences. In the large triangular compartments at the 
springing of the vault are sitting figures of the prophets, and 
the 8ibyki> who according to the legends of the middle ages, 
stand next in dignify to the prophets ; it being their office to 
foretell the coming of the Sscnoc to the heathen,^ as it waa 
that of the former to announce him to the Jews. In the 
soffits of the recesses between these compartments, and in the 
armies underneatht immediately above the windows, are the 
ancestors of the Virgin. On the flat space of the ceiling are 
represented several striking scenes from the book of Genesis. 
The creating spirit is presented in majestic flight, sweeping 
through the air, surrounded by genii, partly supporting, part- 
ly borne along with him, covered by hia floating drapery ; 
they are the distinct syllables, the separate virtues of his 
creating word. In the first large compartment, the Creator^ 
with extended hands, assigns to the sun and moon their rfr- 
spective paths. In the second, he awakens the first man to 
life. Adam lies stretched on the verge of the earth in the 
act of raising himself; the Creator touches him with the 
point of his finger, and appears thus to endow him with feel- 
ing and life. The third subject represents the * Fall of Man,' 
and his ' Expulsion from Paradise.' In the centre stands 
the tree of knowledge, around which the serpent, the upper 
part of his body being that of a woouin, is entwined ; she 
bends down towards the guilty pair, who are in the act of 
plucking the forbidden fruit. Close to the serpent, hovers 
the angel with the sword, ready to drive the fallen beings 
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out of paradise. In the double action, this union of two 
separate moments, there is something peculiarly poetic and 
significant ; it is guilt and punishment in one picture. The 
fourth a representation of the * Deluge,' with many figures, is 
one of the most extensive dramatic compositions of Michael 
Angelo. The five small intermediate compartments, repre- 
senting the * Almighty separating Light from Darkness,* 
the ' Creation of Eve,* the * Thanksgiving of Noah,' the 
* Inebriation of Noah,' and the * Gathering of the Waters,' 
all display great and peculiar beauties. In the comer soffits 
of the ceiling are still four other historical subjects, fq)resent- 
ing the ^ Deliverance of the Israelites ;' 'Judith irfter she haa 
slain Holofemes? * Gbliah vanquished by David ;' the ' Mir- 
acle of the Brazen Serpent ;' and the * Punishment of Ha- 
man.' 

Julius the second was succeeded by Leo X,* whose pon- 
tificate has been so brilliantly illustrated by the elegant pen of 
Roscoe. Clement VII. succeeded Leo, and Paul III. fol- 
lowed him — ^a period into which more great events were 
crowded, than any other of which history has transmitted to 
us the memorials. On the accession of Paul III, in 1534, 
Michael Angelo, being now sixty years of age, was prevailed 
upon by this pontiff to commence the celebrated painting of 
< The Last Judgment,' in the Sistine chapel. This grand 
and noble production, which stands alone in the history of 
Arl^ is fifty-four feet high, and forty-three feet wide ; and 
the immensity of its composition may be conceived, from its 
having occupied this'.wonderfully expeditious painter seven 
years. Having, by a constant study of anatomy, investigated 
the secret mechanism of the muscles, and conscious of hisi 
own ability, Michael Angelo endeavored in this work to 

* There were three popes of the Medici family : Leo X, who died in 
1521 ; Clement VII, who died in 1533, and Leo XI, who died in 1605, 
after a short teHgn. Pins IV. was of a Milanese family of the same 
name, but distinct from the Medici of Florence. 
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strike out a new path, and by a display of terrible power, to 
surpass all his predecessors. 

This gigantic picture represents Christ in the act of Judg- 
ing; or rather, at the moment of condemning. 'At the top, stand- 
ing in the heavens, with a cloud at theit feet, Christ and his 
mother are seen, surrounded by the apostles, who place a 
crown upon his head, and by a multitude of saints, while an- 
gels above carry the symbols of his passion. The look of 
the Son of God is terrible — his outstretched arm separates 
the good from the wicked, and drives the latter from his pres- 
ence, to everlasting fire. Beneath Him, are the seven an-: 
gels described in the Apocalypse, with the seven last trum- 
pets, awakening the dead from their tombs, and calling them 
to judgment. Two of them hold in their hands an open 
book, in which are written the destinies of the uncounted my- 
riads who are flocking to judgment. On the left hand stretch 
away below the eternal flames, and, on the right, is the earth, 
which opens its tombs and renders up its dead. At every 
blast of the trumpet, the graves are breaking open, and, 
«midst the wild confusion spread on every side, the terror- 
stricken race are flocking up to hear their doom. On the lef1t> 
is hell — ^the hell of Dante, with his fearful mingling of Hea- 
thenism and Christianity !' Charon, sailing over the Acheron, 
with his boat full of souls, driving with his oar, those who 
linger before they plunge ; above, are fteen demons seizing 
the condemned, who strive to break loose from their grasp, 
and angels bearing away the souls of the just to Heaven ; 
and, brooding over all this scene, is the dun, thick air, the 
murky gloom, the terror of the fin^l judgment. 

The effect of this picture resembles that of the sublimett 
passages of Dante, particularly in connection with the large im- 
ages of the proph<Sts, who, like warning and stem heralds of 
the last judgment, look down from the ceiling upon the speo- 
tator, resembling beings of another world, rather than deUn^* 
tttioQB made by the hand of man. The last labor of Michael 
6 
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Angelo was in the opposite chapel, the Pauline, in which he 
painted the ' Conversion of St Paul/ and the ^ Crucifixion 
of St Peter ;* hut these may be considered as the languid re- 
mains of his powerful genius. 

The work which occupied the last ten years of this great 
artist's life, was the building of St Peter's Church, at 
Rome.* Persevering with iron energy, he had nearly 
brought to its completion an undertaking, the conception of 
which is so singularly grand, that, had not the general effect 
of the building been injured by later additions, it would have 
ranked among the most sublime works of modem archi- 
tecture. 

Michael Angelo seldom exercised his band in easel pictures ; 
and those ascribed to him, in the different galleries, are rarely 
genuine. In the Tribune, at Florence, is a circular picture 
of a < Holy Family,' which, according to Vasari, is perhaps 
his only strictly authenticated picture. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the spirited and masterly sketch 
which he has given of the character of Michael Angelo, in 
his discourse delivered before the students of the Royal aca^ 
emy in 1790, describes him as * the exalted founder and father 
of modern art,' and adds : * Were I to begin the world again, 
however unequal I feel myself to the attempt, I would trigad 
in the steps of that great master ; to kiss the hem of his gar- 
ment, to catch the ^igl^test of his perfections, would be glory 

* Saint Peter's was built in the space of about one hundred years, 
from 1510tol610, during the pontificates of Julius II, Leo X, Sixtus 
V, and other popes, and was finished in the seventeenth century, in the 
time of Paul V; some additions were made in 1650, under Innocent X. 
After the death of Michael Angelo, Vignola was employed as architect, 
and built the two small cupolas. The front was constructed after the 
design, and under the inspection, of Carlo Madeno, in 1610. The colon- 
nade was built by Bernini, in the reign of Clement XI, in 1721. All 
the pictures in the church are composed of Mosaic, which resists the ef- 
fects of humidity better than oil painting. 
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and distinction enough for an ambitious man. I feel a self- 
oongratulation in knowing myself capable of such sensations 
as he intended to excite ; and skoald desire that the last 
words which I should pronounce, in this academy, and from 
this place, might be the name of Michael Angelo.' 



FRA BARTOLOMEO. 

Baccio della Porta, who took the name of Fra Bak- 
TOLOMEO when he entered the Dominican convent of St, 
Mark at Florence, was born in the territory of Sayignano, 
near Florence, in 1469, and died in the convent of St Mark 
in 1517, aged forty-eight years. He was. placed, at an early 
f^e, under Cosimo Eoselli, at Florence, with whom he conr 
tinued several years, studying with great diligence not only 
the works of his instructor, but those also of Leonardo da 
Vinci, under whose influence he adopted a style more conso- 
nant to his own peculiar taste. Two of his early performanceSy 
a * Nativity' and the * Circumcision of Christ/ are in the gal- 
lery in Florence ; the composition is particularly pleasing and 
dignified, the arrangement of the drapery excellent, and the 
execution extremelj delicate. He afterwards exerted his 
genius on works of a superior character, and gave a noble 
proof of his powers in the very interesting but now much in- 
jured fresco of * The Last Judgment,' painted for the chapel 
of St. Maria Nuova., The draperies of the apostles are par- 
ticularly excellent ; and in the arrangement of the figures we 
are -forcibly reminded of E-aphael's Disputa, as well as of the 
Last judgment of Orcagna, in the Campo Santo at Pisa. 

About this time Porta contracted an intimacy with the cele- 
brated monk Jerom Savanarola, who shortly afterwards suf- 
fered execution at the stake ; and the painter was so much 
affected by the death of his venerated friend, that in the year 
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1500 be assumed the habit of St. Dominic, and the title of 
Fra Bartolomeo, and during four years never touched a 
penciL 

In 1504 the jouthfnl Baphael arrived at Florence, and, 
making the acquaintance of Bartolomeo, aideavored to re^ 
awaken his love of art ; and having, imparted to him some in- 
structions in coloring, induced him to visit Rome ; where his 
own works and those of Michael Angelo so much astonished 
and depressed him, that he was almost inclined to abandon 
the art, in despair of being able to rival such excellence. On 
his return to Florence, however, his spirits revived, and he 
executed several noble altar-pieces, wifh the Madonna and 
various saints ; one of which, a particularly dignified and ani- 
mated comppsidon, with the ' Madonna on the lap of St. An- 
na,' is in the Uffizj at Florence. Another sublime altar picture 
is in the church of St. Eomano at Lucca ; it represents the 
* Madonna* sitting with gracious mien amidst a host of pious 
votaries, whom she protects with her mantle from the wrath 
of heaven. 

Bartolomeo, with all his modesty and merit, could not 
escape the shafts of envy ; and to refute the calumny of his 
competitors, who maintained that he was ignorant of anatomi- 
cal proportions, he painted two pictures, one of * St. Sebastian,' 
and the other of < St. Mark,' now in the Pitti palace, at Florence ; 
the latter of which has been highly extolled for its sublimity, 
and for its beauty and accuracy has seldom been surpassed. 
During the troubles occasioned by the French revolution, 
several of his works, among which were the* * Marriage of St 
Catherine,' (one of his grandest compositions,) and the * Four 
Evangelists,' were carried off to. decorate the Natiotaal gallery 
at Paris ; but most of them have since been returned. — 
The use of wooden lay figures is said to have been introduced 
by Fra Bartolomeo, and was the means of considerably im- 
proving the study of drapery. 
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ANBEEA DEL SARTO. 

Anbrea Vanucchi, called * Akdrea del Sabto/ from 
the occupation of his father, who was a tailor, was horn at 
Florence in 1488, and died in 1530, aged forty-two years. His 
teachers were not of a high order, and he caltivated his tal^iits 
principally by the study of great masters, such ar Da Vinci 
and Michael Angelo. Haviilg obtained considerable reputation 
by planting several frescos in the court of the Campagnia dd- 
k> Scalzo at Florence, representing the ' History of St John 
the Baptist,' hia fame was greatly increased by the noble design 
which he executed for the Cannelites at Florence, represent- 
4ag the * Preadiing of St. John J The attitude and air of the 
head of the principal figure were ezeeedingly fine ; the coon- 
tenance was full of spirit and wisdom, and strongly expressive 
of his character ; and the sun-burned tint of the flesh was 
properly suited to his manner of life in the desert. 

The fame of Andrea having reached the ears of Francis L 
of France, who was desirous of embellishing his country with 
works of art, he invited him lo his court, where he was re- 
ceived with much kindness and distinction. Having painted 
a portrait of the Dauphine^ and a picture of ' Charity' now in 
the Louvre, he received, unfortunately for him, letters from his 
wife, urging him to return to Florence. Desirous of comply- 
ing with her request, he obtained permission for a few months' 
absence, promising to return with his fkmily and settle in 
France. The monarch confided in his integrity, made him 
several presents with royal liberality, and entrusted him with 
toge sums of money to purchase statues and pictures worthy 
of a royal collection. Unhappily, Andrea soon forgot his en- 
gagements, shamefully squandered both the gifts and trusts of 
his generous patron, and never returned to his friend and 
benefactor. After suffering a varietj of difficulties and dis- 
6* 
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tresses, he finally died of the plague, which afflicted his ha- 
tive city, in 1530. 

The most esteemed pictures of Del Sarto are a ^ Sacrifice 
of AbnJiam- m the Dresden gallery ; a < Dead Christ with 
Mary and the Saints,' and the ' Virgin and Child with St 
John and St. Frauds,' in the Pitti palace at Florence ; a 
beautiful * Madonna' in the church of the Annunziata, known 
by the name of the < Madonna del Sacco,' from the cireiim«- 
itance of St. Josqph, who is near her, recHoing on a sack of 
grain ; and in the refectory af the convent of St. Salvi, near 
Florence, is a very fine fresco of < The I^ist Supper,' of whicb 
it js rdated that, when the eity was besieged and captured in 
1529, the soldiers, upon enterii^ the monastery, wore so 
iftruek with the beauty of this picture, that they rcftired witbh 
<Hitioonimitting any violence. 



VOLTfiRRA. 

DaioAlb BfCOiiiBiBLLi, surnamed YoLTfiRRA from his 
native town in Tuscany, wns bom in 1509, and died at Bome 
in U66, aged .fifty-seven years. He was a, disciple of Bazoi, 
called II Sadoma ; but finding himself unemployed in his na- 
tive dty, and without means of improvement, he went to 
Borne, where he cultivated the friendship of Midiael Angelo 
«ad Sebastian del Piombo^ by the study of wbose works he 
was enabled to produce the ' Descent from the Cross,' in the 
«hapel belonging to the church of Triniti del Monte.. Thid 
is an admirable pecformanee, fkll <^ powerful action, and dis^ 
posed with great skill and judgment. A<3cording to the opin- 
ion of J^oussin, the Transfiguration by Raphael, the ^Conunu- 
nion o£ St. Jeron^e by Domenichino, and the Descent from 
the Cross by Yi^teora, were the three greatest pictures in the 
world. The merit of this picture induced the French, in their 



rage for spoliation, to attempt the removal of it from the wall ; 
and, in the attempt, it was so much injured, -that some ignorant 
pretender afXerwards endeavored to enliven the colors by 
means of dl and varnish. The eonseqaeiEioo has been that 
the suHkoe is become blade and the tigores Marcelj percept 
iSklei and thus this grand work, one of the prindpal features 
of modem Rome, one of the greatest monuments of human 
ingenuity, and the support of the weU earned renown of an 
artist ranked among the "beaty has been sacrifice to ambitioB) 
vanity a«d folly. 

Lanzi is of opinion that l^ehael Angelomust have assisted 
Volterra in h» work, particularly in the eomposition, as the 
other parts in the chapel are far inferior to it/ He is known 
to have been partiid to him, and on teites of intimacy. CbB> 
ing upon him one dajr in his absence, in his study, Mchad 
Angc^ left behind him a i^etcii of a colored head in charooaly 
which Vdtetra never would permit to be removed, and whidh 
remains, to this day, on the walls of the Villa Famesina at 
K<Mne.* 

To him also Pope Pacd HI. entrusted the slight drapery 
which is thrown over some of the figures in the Last Judg- 
ment, in the Sistine chapel ; and ordered him also to complete 
tiie paintings in the Sala Bejia in the YatiGan, which h6 Hd ; 
but not, as Vasari says, widi skill equal to thait he had es- 
hibfted at the TrinitA del Monte. Having revisited liis idir 
live cily dbout the "yesi^ 1^60, be left there, as a memorial of 
his afifection, the celebrated picture of the ' Massacre of iie 
Innocents,^ coiitaining more flian seventy figures, which was 
plaeed in the church of St. Peter at Ybkerra, but afterwards 
came, by purchase, into the Florentme gallay. 

♦ The Famesina was built after the design of Peimzi, by Agostino 
Cl^gi, aa eminent banker at the time of Iiiw X, and iraa aftenrardAins- 
cikmd hy ttw Famese faaiily. 
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BRONZING. 

Alessai^dbo AllobIi called Bbokzino, was born in Flor- 
ence in 1511, and died in 1580, aged sixty-nine yeanu- He 
was a disciple of Fontormo» who, dying before he had finished 
the chapel of St Lojrenzoy at FkNrence, the grand duke ap- 
pointed Bix>nzinQ to complete it. Q^ also distinguished him* 
self in the painting of portraits, particularly those of Andrea 
Doria, Boccacio, Dante and Petrarch, ^nd numy of the il* 
histrious persons of the house of. Medici. . 

His works at Pesaro and at Pisa bear lasting testimony to 
his merit ; and his fresco in the Palazzo Yecchio, and ^ Pur- 
gBitor/ in the church of Saot^ Croce are.among the pictures, 
genen^lly adnurqd at Fbrence. His taste at design, says 
Pilkiugton, was grand* his pencil neat, but free ; his cokNnog 
resembled that of Pontormo, and in his draperies he imitated 
the manner of Mchael Angelo. 



VASARI. 



GsOBGio Yasabi was bom at Arezzo, in Tuscany, in 
1514, and died in 1578, aged sixty-four years. He was first 
instructed in design, by Luca SignoreUi, bat was afterwards 
taken to Borne by Cardinal IppaHto di Medici, wiiere he la- 
Ixnred assiduously^ attaching himself particularly to Michael 
Angek), by whom he -appears to have been very sincerely es- 
teemed. He was employed in several public works at Borne, 
both as a painter and an architect^ particularly in the Vatican 
in the Sala della Cancellaria, where he painted by direction 
of the Cardinal Farnese, a series of frescos representing the 
principal events in the lifiaof Paul HI^ and in the church of 
St Giovanni Dicollato, he painted for the principal altar, the 
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martyrdom of thftt saint, ono- at UIb moet bi^y 
performances. 

In 1553, he was invited by Gosqio I, to Florence, and em* 
ployed by that prince as , superintendent of the important 
works then going on in the Pelazaso Yeecbio, where he eze« 
cuted, with the help of numerons diat^plesy the deeoratioa of 
the principal apartments. Of these, the. most Gonsidermbb 
was the apartment of Clement YII, in which he has repre* 
sented that pope crowning the emperor Chailes Y ; and in 
the other compartments, the principal actions and Tictories of 
that monarch. But he is best known as the writer of the ^ Lirea 
of the Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, from Cimaboe to 
his own time,' first printed in 1550 ; a work which is Ing^blj 
esteemed, both on account of the facts it eohtains, and fi» (be 
scattered remarks in relation to tfaeprogreas ^ the arts ; audi 
although in many pointg, he appears to have been toofacafeof 
belief, and to hare rdated hktmes without «iiffi<dent enc^oify 
into their correctness, yet, npcm ihe wbole, ibe world b in* 
debted to him for an ingenious and nsefiil vork» wiihoiit 
which, the history of the art would not now have been so dis- 
tinctly understood, nor the profession so justly known and 
honored. 



. PUJTEO PI OQBTONA. 

PiETRO Berbbttini, oommoi^y eafied Pktro m Corto- 
ifA, was bom at Cortona, in Tuseany, in 15S6, and died in 
1669, aged seventy-4hree years. He aequired the first rodi- 
ments of his art under Andrea Oommo^ and Baccio Oflrpi, 
but went eady to Borne, where he studied the works of 
Raphael, Michael Angek>, and PoKdoii, wiHi such diligence^ 
that he attained great excellence as an artist. At this eariy 
period he was patronized and employed by liie Marquis Sae- 
chetti, in whose palace he painted the ^Bape of theSalnnes,^ 
and the * Battle of Alexander ;' tiiese were modi admired fat 
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tbeir tone of color^ and deemed to be equal to the perform"' 
ances of the best masters. For further improvement be 
tniTeled tbrough Lombard^ and Venice ; and, retumiog by 
way of Florence, he was employed by the Grand Duke Fer- 
dinand Che second, to paint- the saloon and fourrdpartments 
in the Pit^ palace, where he represented the * Clemency of 
Alexander to the family of Darius/ the ^ Continence of Cy- 
rus,' the ^ Firmness of Porsenna,' the ^ History of Massanis- 
sa^' and other subjecta. At Rome, where he afterwards re- 
sided, he adorned the gfetllery of the palace of Innocent X, 
from scenes in the Aeneid ; and, as an architect, in which 
profession he excelled, he gave designs for a number of 
churches, palaces, chapels, and monuments. 

Besides the yvarks already mentioned, there is, in the 
palace of the king of Sardinia, at Turin, a sraaU sketch, rep- 
resenting the * Annunciation of the Virgin,' and in the pal* 
aoe of the Prince del T<MTe at Naples, a picture of the 
* Blight into Egypt,' of which the composition is extremely 
'fine and the coloring excellent 



CARLO DOLCE. , 

Cablo Doloe, the last distinguished master of the early 
Florentine school, was bom at Florence in 161CI, and died 
in: 1686, aged seventy years. He was a disciple.of Jacops 
Vignati, an artist scarcely known in history. His first at* 
tempt was a whole length figure of St tJohn, painted when 
he was only eleven years of age, whicb received extraordiQa- 
ry approbation ; and this was succeeded by the portrait of his 
mother, which gained general applause ; and from this period 
his new and delicate style procured him much employment 
at Florence and other parts of Italy. He was particularly 
fond of painting sacred subjects ; and his works are easily 
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distinguished, not so mach bj any superioritj to other great 
artisis in design or force, m by the peculiar delicacy of his 
compositions^ by a pleasing tint of color, improved by a 
judicious management of the chiaro-scuro, iirhich gave a sur- 
prising relief to his figures ; by the graceful air of his heads ; 
and a general harmony prevading the whole. 

His most celebrated works are an ' Ecoe Homo' and a 
< Saint ApoUonia,' in the Corsini palace at Rome; the latter 
said to be a portrait of his eldest daughter ;* a < St. Sebas- 
tian in the Corsini psjace, and the ' Four Evangelists,' in the 
Ricardi palace at Florence, a ' Saint Cecilia,' * lierodias with 
the head of John the Baptist,' and * Christ blessing the 
Bread and Wine, in the Dresden gallery. 

Carlo Dolce left a daughter Agnese, who imitated without 
equaling her father, and furnished many of the copies made 
from his numerous pictures. 

• * Saint ApoUonia was martyred by having all' her teeth extracted, 
and she is therefore always represented holing a tooth ^ a forceps. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Tab Bohah Schooi^^Baphaxl B^ireio lyAUEBnro— Giulio Ro- 

SUlNO^PoUIVOBO CaLDABA, OAtLBP CAaATAOOlO-** AviKKEA 
SaCCHI, — CaBLO MiRAJ'TI. 

* BOme tiJces the precedence of all oth^ schools of paint- 
ing, in having famished the first baine that stands on the 
catalogue of its great masters. The stimulus of example it 
owes undonbtly to Florence, and seems very early to have 
profited by the light that began to restore the arts to view in 
the thirteenth eientury. 

This schobl owes its gre^t importance and success to the 
fact that Borne was so rich in the productions of Greece, 
either brought from that country, or finished in its own 
bosom by the Grecian artists ; and by the study of those in- 
estimable relics of antiquity within her walls, her artists were 
evidently formed. They derived from them, the knowledge 
of design, beauty of exquisite fbrm, greatness of style and 
justness of expression. From them also they obtained the 
principles of the art of drapery, and while following their ex- 
amples, they made the drapery of modem paintings even 
more large and flowing than that practised by the ancient 
sculptors. 

The Roman school was altogether devoted to the principal 
parts of the art -^ to those which require genius and vast 
conceptions ; and was no farther occupied with colors, than 
was necessary to establish a difference between painting and 
sculpture, or rather between painting varied with colors, and 
in chiaro-scuro.* This effect however was but imperfectly 

*- Chiaro-sciiTO, (^sompoimded of two Italian words, c^ioro; light, and 
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understood till about the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
painters prior to this period having had very little idea of 
what are called projecting shadows ; so that in many of the 
pictures of the artists who preceded Leonardo da Vinci, the 
ground on which the figures stand, is made so light on that 
side, where the projecting shadow should be thrown, that 
they frequently seem to have only the air to support them. 



RAPHAEL. 



Raphael Sanzio da XJrbino, the third and last of the 
great triumvirate, was born in the city of Urbino, on Good 
Friday, March 28th, 1483, and died at Rome on Good 
Friday, April 7th 1520, when he had just completed his 
thirty-seventh year. He was the son of Giovanni Sanzio, a 
painter of no great reputation, who finding that the taste of 
Raphael merited more skilful instruction, placed him as a 
pupil with Pietro Vanucci, commonly called Perugino, who 
was then in very high esteem.* In 1499, Raphael, then 
only sixteen years of age, quitted Perugino, and went to the 
neighboring town of Citta di Castello, where he painted the 
' Crucifixion,' for the church of the Dominicans, a * Corona- 
tion of the Virgin,* for the convent of the Eremitani, now in 
the Vatican, and a * Holy Family,' at Formio, in which the 
Virgin is represented as lifting a veil from the sleeping 
infant 

About this time the painting of the library of the cathedral 

oscuro, dark,) is the art of distributing the lights and darks in a picture, in 
such a manner, as to give at once proper relief to the figures, the great- 
est delight to the eye, and the best effect to the whole composition. 

* Perugino practised his rude and dry style of painting at Borne, and 
derived more honor from the accident of having been Raphael's master,, 
than from any merit of his own. 

7 * 
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at Seinna had been entrasted to his friend and fellow pnpil, 
Pinturiccio, who invited Raphael to assist him in the work. 
He complied with the request, and had already completed a 
great part of the cartoon, illustratiTe of the history of Pope 
Pius II, when his curiosity was excited by the fame spread 
throughout Italy of the cartoons prepared by the great artists 
Leonardo da Yinci and Michael Angelo, for the council hall 
at Florence. He consequently left his engagement with 
Finturiccio, and in the autumn of the year 1504, proceeded 
to that city. 

These cartoons and Florence itself, then the seat of all that 
was attractive and beautiful, induced him to fix his residence 
there, where he formed the acquaintance of several artists of 
celebrity, among whom were Ghirlandaio and San Grallo. 
From Florence, Haphael was recalled to Urbino by the death 
of his father ; and being obliged to remain there some time 
for the purpose of settling the estate, he employed his leisure 
hours in painting two pictures, a ' St. George and the 
Dragon,' and probably its pendant, a * St Michael,' now in 
the gallery of the Louvre at Paris ; the * Marriage of Mary, 
Lo Sposalizio,' now in Milan, and Vasari also mentions a 
* Christ praying in the garden,' painted for the Duke of 
Urbino, which was finished with all the neatness of a minia- 
ture. 

In 1505, he returned to Perugia, where he painted for 
the church of Trati de Servi a * Madonna,' and for that of 
St. Stephen a picture in fresco of ' Christ in glory with God 
the Father,' surrounded by angels and six saints, three on 
each side, the latter of which is now in the Colonna palace in 
Bome. He also painted here, for the nuns of St. Antonio, 
a picture of the 'Virgin,' with the infant upon her lap, 
clothed, and near her St. Peter, St. Paul, Sta Cecilia and 
Sta Catharine, now in the royal palace at Naples. The 
heads of the Virgin and child were in their air and attitude 
graceful and beautiful in the extreme, and were regarded as 
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the Enest works of the time. Above the picture, in a s^ni- 
oirclei was represented the Almighty Father, and at the foot 
of it, in three compartments, were the scenes of our Lord's 
8iiffering9, viz. in his agony in the garden, carrying his cross, 
and dead upon the lap of the Virgin. Having finished this 
picture, Raphael returned again to Florence, where he re- 
mained nearly two years; during which period he painted a 
Madonna now in the Louvre, called ' La belle Jardiniere ;' 
representing the Virgin, seated among flowers, in a garden, 
with the child standing by her, and St John kneeling before 
him ; < another Madonna with the Fathers of the church,' 
now in Brussels; the ' Entombment of Christ,' for the Fran- 
ciscan church of Perugia, now in the Borghese palace at 
Borne, and the ' Madonna deMa Seggiola' in the Pitti palace 
at Florence, which has been so exquisitely engraved by 
Morghen. The Madonna della Seggiola is the most celebrar 
ted, and probably one of the most faultless productions in the 
world. The Virgin mother is represented in a sitting posr 
tore, (whence the distinctive appellation of the {Hctttre), widi 
the infant Savior in her arms, and another child, St. John 
the Baptist, at her side. Her form, her features, an inde- 
scribable sweetness of expression, the maternal tendemeas 
beaming from her soft hazel eye, the modest and pious con- 
sciousness of being the mother of a God, the position of the 
child's cheek to her own, expressive at once of both dignity 
and fondness of affection, the propriety of costume, the color- 
ing, the finish — all, all are divine. 

The reputation which Raphael had acquired by these pro*- 
ductions having reached Rome, he was invited thither in 
1503 by Pope Julius II, who was at that time engaged ia 
ornamenting the Vatican. Upon his arrival, he was cordiaUj 
received by the Pope, and immediately employed in painting 
a superb suite of apartments in the Vatican, called the Ca- 
mere della Se^natura, better known under the name of the 
stanze or chambers of Raphael. 
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Tbej are four in number, opening into one another, and 
the walls are occupied by sixteen different paintings in fresco, 
all of his design, and a large proportion of them executed hj 
himself. The dimensions of the rooms are about 20 feet by 30, 
presenting an immense area to be filled, as the tablets of his 
exhaustless fancy. I may here add, says a recent American 
traveler, that until I saw these frescos, I did not fully realize 
the title of Raphael to be the 'Prince of Painters;' but 
these stanze first made me appreciate the unequaled fertility, 
power, feeling, and invention of his genius. 

Raphael immediately commenced his first picture, the 

< School of Theology,' which represented a dispute relative 

to the Holy Sacrament. The place of assembly exhibits 

I the foundation of a church, with part of the superstructure 

I begun. In the centre of the picture is raised an altar, upon 

which the Host is exposed, and ranged upon each side, are 

the sacred writers and theologists, Sts. Gregory, Ambrose, 

I Augustine, Jerome, etc., while above all is represented the 

I Trinity with the Madonna and St. John, in the midst of the 

! blessed in heaven. The composition of the lower part of 

this picture, especially the group of St. Augustine, dictating 

to a youth, is greatly admired. 

When this work was completed, such was the surprise and 
admiration of the Pope, that he ordered all the ornamental 
works of the former artists to be efiaced, in order that the 
whole chamber might be decorated by Raphael ; who, how- 
ever, out of respect for his master, Pietro Perugino, would 
not allow the ceiling he had painted to be destroyed, and it 
is therefore still remaining. Opposite to the School of The- 
ology, is Philosophy or the * School of Athens,' the scene of 
which is laid in a magnificent portico, imitated from the 
original designs made for the church of St. Peter by Bra- 
man te and Michael Angelo. 

In the centre of the picture are Plato and Aristotle, mas- 
ters of the school, standing on the summit of a flight of steps, 
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and i^parenUy debating on some philosophical subject 
Near them is Socrates, instructing Alcibiades and other dis- 
ciples. Next to Socrates, and distinguished bj a venerable 
beard, is Nioomacus Hierasimus, and below this group a 
young man in white, with his hand upon his breast, said to 
be the pcurtrait of Francesco, duke of Urbino, nephew to 
Julius IL Next to Francesco stands Terpandez, the Greek 
musician, with lus eyes fixed on Pythagoras, who is writings 
and before whom a youth holds a tablet Next to Hierasi*^ 
mils is Alexander the Ghreat, and near Aristotle stands a 
coirpulent, bfUd headed figure, said to be the portrait of Gar* 
dinal Bembo. At the feet of Alcibiades, and clothed in the 
oriental garb is Averroes, an Arabian philosopher, and im- 
mediatdy behind him is the profile of Aspasia. On a line 
with Pythagoras, seated at a table, and apparently in deep 
meditation,, is Epictetus:; and beyond him, seated alone, oo 
the steP) is Diogenes the Cynic, with a cup by his side, and 
a small scroll in his hand. Baphael has pictured ihe greai 
aixshiteot Bramante, under the character of Archimedes, who 
is tracing a hexagonal Bgore^ The youth who stands behind 
Archimedes, in an attitude of admiration, is said to represent 
Federigo Gonzaga, first Duke of Mantua. The philosopher 
who wears a cix>wn, and holds a globe in his hand, is 2k>io- 
aster, at whose side stand two persons, the younger of whom, 
with a blask cap, is a portrait of Baphael, the elder, of his 
master Pietro Perugino. Talking with Zoroaster, and als^ 
holding a globe, is a figure said to represent Giovanni, of the 
house of Antistes. On the opposite side of the school, aud 
next to the base of a column, is Empedodes, seated and at- 
tending to Pythagoras. The old head, which appears just 
above the book placed on the base of the column, is Epichar* 
mus ; and the child, with fine hair, just above Aspasia, is 
Archytas. 
The School of Athens is perhaps the most perfect of Ba- 
7* 
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phael's conceptions, and its fifty-two figures are only so many 
variations of dignity and grace. 

The third picture, representing < Jurisprudence,' is divided 
into two parts. On the left side of the window stands the 
emperor Justinian, presenting the book of Civil Law to^Tre- 
tx>nian ; on the right side, Gregory IX, under the figure of 
Julius II, presenting his Decretals to an advocate of the con- 
sistory, and the figures who surround him are the portraits of 
individuals comprising his court at the time. 

The fourth picture in the room was colored by Raphael, 
and personifies * Poetry' under the representation of Mount 
Parnassus. 

Homer is pictured standing on the summit of the moun- 
tain as an Improvisatore, whom Apollo accompanies on the 
violin ; Dante is placed on the right hand of Homer and 
Yirgil ; on the left, the Muses surround Apollo, and the low- 
er regions of the mountain contain groups of celebrated 
Greek, Latin and Italian poets. In the foreground sits Sap- 
pho, holding a scroll with one hand, and a lyre with the other, 
apparently listening to Laura, who stands with Petrarch be- 
hind a tree. On the opposite side of the mountain, and next 
to one of the Muses, whose back is towards the spectator, 
stands Tibullus, and next to him Boccaccio ; lower down is 
Ovid, and still below him stands Horace, in an attitude of 
admiration, listening to Pindar, who like Sappho, is seated. 
Over each of these subjects respectively, are painted circular 
ones of single figures, representing * Theology,' * Philosophy,' 
* Justice,' and * Poetry ;' and four square-side pictures repre- 
senting the * Fall of Man,' the * Punishment of Marsyas,' a 
< Female examining a terrestrial globe,' and the ^ Judgment of 
Solomon.' The pictures in the next room are the ^ Expul- 
sion of Heliodorus from the Temple at Jerusalem ;' < Attila 
arrested in his progress towards Eome ;' the * Miracle of Bol- 
sena,' and the < Deliverance of St. Peter from prison, by an 
angeL' 
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The first of these pictures is illustrative of a passage in 
the book of Maccabees, and represents Heliodorus, treasurer 
of Seleucus, King of Syria, who came 176 years before the 
Christian era, to pillage the Temple at Jerusalem, thrown 
down and vanquished by two angels, and a warrior on horse- 
back in golden armor, whom God sent to the aid of his high 
priest Onias. This picture is extremely admired, especially 
the angels, who are pursuing Heliodorus with such rapidity 
that they seem to fly. The warrior on horseback is strikingly 
fine ; the temple appears swept of the people in a moment; 
while in the back ground, Onias is discovered at the altar, in- 
voking heaven. The episode of Julius II, borne into the 
temple on men's shoulders, appears to have been a whim of 
his, with which Raphael was obliged to comply, by way of 
representing that Julius, like Onias, delivered the church 
from its oppressors. The pope's chair-bearer, on the left, is 
a portrait of Giulio Romano. 

Opposite to this painting, is ' Attila, King of the Huns, ad- 
vancing against Rome,' and discovering in the air St. Peter 
and St. Paul descending to arrest his progress. Raphael has 
chosen the moment when the apostles are not discovered by 
the army in general, but by Attila alone. Pope Leo appears 
on a mule followed by cardinals, but Attila regards only the 
apostles. The figure representing the pope is that of Leo ^ 
and the Macebearer on the white horse, before the pope, is a 
portrait of Raphael's master, Perugino. The two Sarma- 
tian horsemen on the right, are copied from Trajan's column. 
There is a beautiful bas-relief representation of this same 
subject on the tomb of one of the popes in St Peter's. 

The third picture, the ^ Miracle of Bolsena,' represents a 
priest, who doubted the real presence of our Savior in the 
Eucharist, till being in the act of administering the holy sa- 
crament, he saw blood drop from the consecrated wafer — a 
miracle said to have been wrought in the year 1263. This 
picture is much admired, and was extremely difficult to com- 
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pofle, from Jbeiog pBinted around a windowy which cot8 it 
nearljin halFea. Juli» IL is again mtrodnced, aapposed to 
be in the actof bearii^mass; foot as the Head of the Choreh 
Is not to qiMBtion the real presence of the Encharisty he tee- 
iifies no sarprise at the miracle, though the people in general 
ei^ess great astonishment. The heads of the cardinaia, 
the popes, and the piiests in prajer ase deemed very beaati* 
fid, as is the coloring of (^ picture. In front of the steps is 
a part of the papal Swiss guard. 

Hie remainmg picture, < The deliverance of St Petsr 
fieom prison,' contains a douUe action ; first, St. Peter in 
prison awaked by the angel, and secondly, St Peter going 
out of {Mison, conducted by the angeL Baphael has here 
eachibited an astonishing proof of his knowledge of lights. 
The centre of the picture represents the prison, illuminated 
with a splendor, rivaUing the beams of the sun, which pro- 
ceeds from the body of the angel who is in the act of awak* 
ing 8U Peter; on the right, they are hastening sCway, 
while on the left, the aroused soldiers, whose figures are 
beautifully illuminated by the combined light of a torch and 
the moon, are rushing out in pursuit He has here, too, af- 
forded another proof how art may convert the impediments 
thrown in her way, to her own advantage ; for the place be- 
ing broken by a window, he has painted on each side of it a 
staircase, affording an ascent to the prison, and on the steps, 
at the right, has placed the guards, overpowered with sleep ; 
so that the artist does not appear to accommodate himself to 
the place, but the place to have become subservient to the 
artist The four divisions of the ceiling are painted with sub- 
jects from the Old Testament — the < Promise of God to 
Abraham,' the < Sacrifice of Isaac,' Jacob's Dream,' and 
« Moses before God in the burning bush.' 

The next room contains the ^ Coronation of Charlemagne,' 
by Pope Leo HI, in the church of St Peter, A. D. 800 ; 
the < Justification of Leo,' before Qmrlemagne, the cardinala 
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and archbishops ; the < Victory obtained bj Leo lY. over the 
Saracens/ at Ostia ; and the ' Conflagration of the Suburb of 
St. Peter's/ which happened in 847. 

The Coronation of Charlemagne is thought not to possess 
so much interest as some of the other pictures of RaphaeL 
The composition is said to be confused, and the young man 
in armor, in the foreground, is the only part particularly ad- 
mired. The ceremony is represented as taking place within 
the church of St Peter. Upon a raised platform on the 
right, is seated, under a gorgeous canopy, Pope Leo TTT, in 
the act of placing an imperial crown upon the head of Char- 
lemagne, who kneels suppliantly before him. The remain- 
der of the picture is occupied with the attendant cardinals 
and bishops, in their rich and splendid costumes. 

The next picture, the ' Justification of Leo III9' is broken 
by a window in the same manner as the Belease of St Peter. 
Above the window is represented an altar, behind which 
stands the pope, attended by his cardinals, with his hand rest- 
ing upon the Gospels, in the act of swearing before Charle- 
magne, that he was not guilty of the crimes laid to his chai|;e 
by the party who wished to depose him. The two sides of 
the picture are occupied by the Swiss guards and other per- 
sons in attendance. 

Opposite this picture is the * Victory of Leo IV. over the 
Saracens.' The scene is laid on the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean ; the Eoman gallies are seen at anchor in the dis- 
tance, and, in the foreground, on the left, is seated the pope, 
before whom are brought the Saracen prisoners bound with 
cords. 

The fourth picture, the ' Conflagration of the Suburb of 
St Peter's,' called the ' Incendio del Borgo,' is one of Ra- 
phael's most celebrated works, finished by himself, and repre- 
sents the fire in Borgo S. Spirito, near the Vatican, which 
happened during the pontificate of Leo IV. 

This wonderful piece, says Lanzi, alternately chills the 
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faeM with terror, or warms it with compassion. The calam* 
ity is CjEU'ried to its extreme point, as it is the hour of midnight, 
and the fire which already occupies a considerable space, is 
increased by a violent wind agitating the flames that leap 
with rapidity from house to house. The affright and misery 
of the inhabitants are wonderfully expressed; one man, 
Aeneas Site, is carrying off his father, another is letting him* 
seff down gently from the wall, while a third is receiving 
an infant from the arms of its distracted mother. In the 
foreground is another woman, raising her hands towards Leo 
rf, who ai^ars in a gallery, below whi(^ is a group of 
figures inhering his assistance. The four circular pictures 
on the ceiling of this rootai, representing the Almighty and 
Christ in different glories, are those which Raphael permitted 
to remain out of respect to his master Perugina 

The fourth and last Stanza, commonly called the hall of 
CSonstantine, contains four pictures commemorating the mifi- 
tary achievements and the religious acts of this monarch : 
^ OoBstantine addressing his troops- belbre the battle ;' the 
^Sattle of Constantine^^ fought against Maxentius, near ^ 
Pins Milvius, A. D. S12 i the < Baptism of Gonstantine, by 
Fope Sylvester,' and tJ»e* * Donation of the patrimony of the 
church by Gonstantine.' These pictures were all designed 
by Raphael, but colored after his death, by his scholars. 

In th^ first picture) the ^ Address of Gonstantine,' Raphael 
la& represented the moment when the cross appears in tib« 
ekt supported by angels, who are supposed to be saying to 
him : « In hoc signo vinoes," — ^** By this conquer." 

The next painting, representing the < Battle at the Pom 
Milviiis,' was colored principally by Giulio Romano, and is, 
aoooniing to some opinions, the fir^t picture in the first class 
of great works. The most striking groups are an old soldier 
laiflhig ins dying son ; two soldiers fighting, in the same part 
of the picture ; and in the centre, Gonstantine, on a white 
iM>rse, with hb eye fixed apon Maxentius in the Tiber, vainly 



struggling to extricate himself. The military array of mea 
aqd horse, and the fury of the combat aire most powerfully 
depicted. 

In the third pioturey representing the < Baptism/ Ra- 
phael has selected for the sceno; of action the Baptistery, 
buUt by Constantino after he had embraced ChristiaQity, and 
supposed to represent that of St. Giovanni in Lateran. 

The composition of the fourth picture, representing the 
< Donation made by Constantine to S. Sylvester/ is much ad- 
viired ; but the fibres of Constantine and the Pope are said 
to want majesty. This picture is full of episodes ; namely, 
soldiers driving the spectators back between the columns; i^ 
beggar imploring charity, a woman with her back only visi- 
ble, who leans upon two other women, in order to see the cer-« 
emony ; and a child mounted, upon a dog. 

While the latter works in the Stanze were in progress, Rar^ 
phael's first great patron, Julius II, died ; but fortunately^for 
the arts, he was succeeded by another^ Leo X, who was even 
more attached to them, and more fond of the renown arising 
from the cultivation of whatever adorns society. By this 
pontiff, Raphael was employed upon two other great under- 
takings in the department of painting, the decoration of the 
Loggie of the Vatican, and designs for the .^pestries of the 
Sistine chapel. ^ 

The Lo^e are open galleries, built around three sides of 
the court of St Damasus, the oldest portion of the palace of 
the Vatican. They consist of three stories, the two lower 
ones formed by vaulted arcades ; the upper, by an elegant 
odonnade. The first arcade of the middle story, was .dec-, 
orated with paintings and stuccos under Raphael's direction, 
and leads to the Stanze ; so that one master work succeeds to 
another. The walls around the windows on the inner side of 
the Loggie are ornamented with festoons of flowers and fruits, 
of great beauty and delicacy of style. The other paintings, 
which alternately with smaU stuccos, adorn the walls, repre- 
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sent animals of varioas kinds, but consist prindpallj of the 
so-called arabesqae or grotesque decorations. The stuccos 
consist of various architectural ornaments, and an almost in- 
numerable multitude of reliefs, of small busts, single figures 
and groups, representing mythological subjects, exhibiting a 
spirited imitation of the antique style, and in some cases of 
actually existing monuments. 

The chief ornaments of the arcade are the paintings of the 
vaulted ceiling, representing an extensive cycle of events 
from Scripture, particularly from the Old Testament, and are 
known by the name of ' Raphael's Bible.' But a small por- 
tion of this work, however, was done by Raphael, the super- 
intendence of them having been entrusted to Giulio Romano, 
by whom, with the assistance of his scholars, they were 
painted from the drawings of the great master. 

The exposure of the Loggie to the inclemency of the 
weather, has very much diminished its beauty ; but those who 
saw it at an early period, says Lanzi, when the unsullied 
splendor of the gold, the pure white of the stuccos, the bril- 
liancy of the colors, and the freshness of the marble, rendered 
every part of it beautiful and resplendent, must have thought 
it a vision of Paradise. 

The design for the tapestries of the Sistine chapel, repre- 
senting events from the lives of the apostles, were executed 
by Raphael in the years 1515 and 1516, and are some of his 
most important productions. ' The Cartoons,' as they are 
emphatically called, are a series of grand designs, drawn with 
chalk upon strong paper, and colored in distemper,* for the 
purpose of being worked in tapestry. There were originally 
ten cartoons designed by Raphael, each of which was about 

* Paintiiig in distemper is where the colors used are moistened with 
water, and thickened into consistency by some glutinous mixture. This 
was the mode generally practised in the middle ages ; and when well exe- 
cuted and glazed with varnish, might be mistaken for oils, though it can 
never have the same force or brilliancy. 
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twelve feet in height, but of various lengths, with figures 
rather above the size of life. Three of them are lost, the 

* Stoning of St Stephen,' the < Conversion of St. Paul,' and 
« St Paul in the Prison of Philippi,' and seven remain : — 
the miraculous * Draught of Fishes,' the ' Charge to St Peter,' 
the * Healing of the Lame man,' the * Death of Ananias,* the 

* Punishment of the Sorcerer Elymas,' ' Paul and Barnabas 
at Lystra,' and ' St Paul preaching at Athens ;' all of which 
are preserved in the palace of Hampton Court in England. 

The rich tapestries wrought from the Cartoons, at Arras 
in Flanders, in wool, silk and gold, were completed and sent 
to Rome in 1519, the year before Raphael died. Eighteen 
years afterwards, when Rome was sacked by Bourbon's bar- 
barian mercenaries, these tapestries were carried off by the 
soldiers, and fell (it is not known exectly where or how) into 
the hands of the constable Anne de Montmorenci, who re- 
stored them to Pope Julius HI. They are yet preserved 
with great veneration at Rome, and shown only on a few days 
in the year, in the gallery which leads from St Peter's to the 
Vatican. They are, however, not only injured in many parts, 
and badly restored, but have faded so much, that the general 
effect of the coloring is destroyed. Under the large subjects 
are small compositions, in the style of friezes, painted in 
bronze color, portraying scenes from the history of the apos- 
tles, so connected with the subjects of the chief pictures, as 
to carry on and unite the separate events. 

In the Sistine chapel, the tapestries appear to have been di- 
vided into two series ; those on the left of the altar, compre- 
hending the earlier history of the church, in which the sub- 
jects relate principally to St Peter ; and those on the right, 
consisting of events connected with the ministry of St Paul. 
Around each tapestry ran a rich border, relieved with gold, 
representing incidents in the life of Leo X, with ornamental 
arabesques, groups of boys, fruits, flowers, etc. 
8 
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First Series. 

The miracaloas draaght of Fishes, Luke, eh. v. The scene 
represents the sea of Gennesaret, with a view of the distant 
shore ; in front are two boats, in one of which Christ is seated^ 
in the act of speaking to St. Peter, who has fallen on his 
knees before him, while the boat is apparently sinking with 
the weight of the fish. Two men are employed in drawing up 
the nets ; on the shore, in the foreground, stand three cranes ; 
and in the distance are seen the people, to whom Christ has 
been preaching out of the ship or boat. The cartoon fix this 
tapestry appears to have been painted almost entirely by Sa* 
phael's own hands, as a model, perhaps, for the others ; the 
keeping is remarkably well observed, the drawing excellent^ 
and the coloring clear and deep in tone. 

The charge to St. Peter, < Feed my sheep,' St John xxL 
The disciples, to whom our Xiord appears after his resurrec-> 
tion, are here assembled. Christ is standing and pointing 
with one band to the keys held by St. Peter, who kneels al 
his feety and with the other to a flock of sheep, as emblematic 
of the words of the charge. Richardson praises the introduc- 
tion of the sheep, as the only means of making the incident 
intelligible ; while Dr. Waagen is of opinion that Baphaal 
has perhaps, in avoiding one error, fallen into another ; and 
not being able to express the real meaning of the words, has 
turned into a palpable object, what was merely a figurative 
expression, thus producing an ambiguity of another and less 
pleasant kind. In the background is a landscape, and on the 
left, the lake of Gennesaret, and a fisher's bark. In the tapes« 
try, the white robe of our Savior is strewed with golden stars, 
which has a beautiful effect, and doubtless existed in the car-^ 
toon, though no trace of this is now visible. 

The healing of the lame man, Acts iii. The scene is the 
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portico of the temple of Jerusalem, adorned with several rows 
of richlj ornamented twisted columns, imitated from those 
which are preserved in the church of St. Peter, as relics of 
the temple. Under this portico stand the two apostles, Peter 
and John, the former holding by the hand an unfortunate 
cripple, who is gazing up into his face, while the miracle is 
performed. Among the surrounding people, who are entering 
Uie temple at the hour of prayer, being the ninth hour, are 
seen conspicuous a woman with an infant in her arms, and 
another leading a boy, carrying two doves. — The whole gives 
an impression of festive splendor. 

The death of Ananias, Acts, ch. v. In the centre, upon a 
raised platform, are assembled nine of the disciples, in the 
midst of whom stands Peter, with uplifW hand, in the act of 
speaking. In the foreground, upon the left, Ananias has &llen, 
in convulsions, upon the earth, as a punishment for his fisdse- 
bood ; while a young man and woman, on the right, are start- 
ing back affrighted, with horror and astonishment strongly 
expressed in every feature. In the background, to the left) 
la seen Sapphira, who, unaware of the catastix>phe of her hus- 
band, and the terrible fate in^nding over her, is paying 
aome money with one hand, while she withholds a portion 
in the othw« St. John and another apostle are on the right, 
distributing alms. As a composition, considered arUstically, 
this cartoon holds the first rank. 

The stoning of Stephen, Acts, eh. vii. The cartoon for 
this tapestry has disappeared. St. Stephen is represented 
kneeling, with his eyes raised to heaven, where the Savior 
appears with the Eternal Father and angels, and prays to God 
for forgiveness for his murderers. In the foreground, Paul 
holds the clothes of the witnesses. 

Second Series, 
The oonversion of Paul, Acts, ch. ix« Upon the ground, 
thrown from his horse, lies St. Paul, who alone sees the threat' 
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eniog figure of the Savior, while his armed followers witness 
onlj in its effects the awful majesty of the Divine presence. 
The expression of fear and consternation, throughout the en- 
tire group, is admirably portrayed. The cartoon for this 
tapestry is also lost. 

The punishment of the sorcerer Elymas, Acts, chap. xiii. 
In the centre of the picture, with lictors, etc. at his side, is 
seated the proconsul Sergius upon a throne, beholding with 
astonishment Elymas struck blind by the word of the 
Apostle Paul, who stands upon the right, with his arms 
extended towards the sorcerer, who moves with uncertain 
steps, feeling his way with outstretched hands. Consterna- 
tion and wonder are visible in the bystanders, who are all 
occupied with the remarkable event which is passing before 
their eyes. 

Paul and Barnabas at Lystra, Acts, chap. xiv. A festal 
procession with a victim, (imitated from an antique bas- 
relief, which, in Raphael's time, was in the Villa Medici,) 
approaches to offer sacrifice to Paul and Barnabas, who^ 
standing beneath a portico, and shocked at the intention, are 
in the act of rebuking a man who is bringing a ram for the 
occasion. On the left is seen a group of the people, leading 
two oxen, and a man with an axe to strike one of them down, 
while, at the same time, his arm is held back by a youth, 
who having observed the abhorrent jesture of Paul, judges 
that the sacrifice will be offensive to him. In the foreground 
appears the cripple, now cured of his lameness, who turns 
gratefully towards Paul ; on the right, is seen a statue of 
Mercury, and, in the background, the forum of Lystra, and 
several temples. The two children at the altar, the one 
playing upon a musical instrument, the other holding a box 
of incense, and apparently unconscious of the events which 
are passing before them, are much admired. The whole is 
full of movement and interest, and is the most dramatic in 
effect of the entire series. 
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St. Paul preaching at Athens, Acts, chap. zvii. Paul, 
utanding upon some elevated steps, with both anns raised to 
heaven, is in the act of addressing the Athenians in the 
Areops^as ; behind him are three philosophers of the dilSer- 
ent sects of Plato, the Cjnic, the Epicurean and the Platon- 
ic, which are easily distinguished ; and beyond is a group of 
sophists, disputing with each other. On the left, are seen 
the half figures of Dionysius the Areopagite, and the woman 
Damaris, who * believed and came unto him ;' and on the 
same side, in the background, is seen the statue of Mars, in 
front of a circular temple, the design of which was taken 
from the Temple of Bramante, near the church of San 
Pietfo di Montorio. 

Paul in the prison of Philippi, at the time of the earth- 
quake. Acts, chap^ xvi. The cartoon of this tapestry, which 
is smaller in size than either of the others, has also disap- 
peared. Behind the grate of the prison, the Apostle is seen 
in prayer ; in front are the guards, and the earthquake is 
personified by a giant, who has rent the ground asunder. 

Compared with cartoons, says Haslitt, all other pictures 
look like oil and varnish ; we are stopped and attracted by 
the coloring, the penciling, the finishing, the instrumentalities 
of art ; but here the painter seems to have flung his mind 
upon the canvas. His thoughts, his great ideas alone pre- 
vailed; there is nothing between us and the subject; we 
look through a frame and see Scripture histories, and are 
made actual spectators in miraculous events. 

After the completion of the tapestries for Leo X, owing to 
the great applause with which these splendid articles of luxu- 
ry were received, repetitions were executed for many other 
places, and thus various copies are seen in Dresden, Mantua, 
France and Bngbnd. 

When Bome was plundered, in 1527, in the time of 
Clement VII5 Raphael's scholars had fled ; and the woriu of 
art being totally neglected, the original cartoons wer« per- 
8* 
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mitted to remain in the store rooms of the manufactory in 
Flanders. Seven of them were purchased bj Bubens for 
Charles I. of England, but they seem to have excited but 
little curiosity, till William III. caused a gallery to be erected 
for their reception at Hampton Court, which they now 
occupy. 

In the same apartments of the Vatican there is another 
series of thirteen tapestries, higher in shape, and without the 
4)rnamental accessories, representing scenes from the life of 
Christ ; and, although it is not certain that the cartoons for 
these tapestries were executed under the immediate direo- 
lion of Eaphael, since, in the greater number, the drawing is 
much less satisfactory than in the other series, yet the general 
invention, composition and style of these works announce, 
for the most part, his unquestionable genius, dignity and 
.grace. The most beautiful of this second series are ' The 
adoration of the Magi,' the < Resurrection,' and three narrow 
tapestries of the < Massacre of the Innocents.' 

Notwithstanding the immense amount of labor which 
Eaphael must necessarily have expended upon the great 
works in which he was employed by the Popes, his peculiar 
powers were most fully developed in his Madonnas and Holy 
Families. Of his various conceptions of these subjects, his 
three large altar-pieces are interesting examples. 

Of these the ' Madonna di Foligno' in the Vatican is the 
icarliest. It was originally ordered for the church of Ara 
Coeli in Rome by Cismondo Gonti, one of the court of Julius 
H, but was afterwards transferred to Foligno — hence its 
name. In the upper part of the picture is the Madonna 
with the child, enthroned on the clouds in a glory, surround- 
ed by angels. Underneath, on one side, kneels the donor, 
raising his folded hands to the Virgin ; and behind him 
stands St. Jerome, who recommends him to her care. On 
the other side is St. Francis, also kneeling, and looking up- 
ward, while he points with one hand to the people^ for whom 
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he entreats the protection of the Mother of Grace, and be- 
hind him is John the Baptist, directing the attention of the 
spectators towards the Madonna, as if inviting him to paj 
her homage. Between the two groups stands an angel hold« 
ing a tablet, intended for an inscription ; in the distance is a 
citj, on which falls a meteor, while a rainbow spans it above, 
in allusion to some providential escape, victory or success, 
in remembrance of which this votive picture, so called, was 
dedicated. The second of these altar pieces, the ^ Madonna 
del Pesce,' now at Madrid, but originallj painted for the 
church of St. Domenico at Naples, possesses much more 
repose and grandeur, as a whole, than the former ; and the 
artist has imparted a wonderfully poetic character to the sub* 
ject It represents the Madonna and child upon a throne ; 
on one side is St. Jerome, and on the other the guardian 
angel with the young Tobias, who carries a fish, '(whence the 
name of the picture.) St. Jerome, kneeling on the steps of 
the throne, has been reading from a book to the Virgin and 
child, and appears to have been interrupted by the entrance 
of Tobias and the Angel. The infant Christ turns towards 
them, laying his hand upon the book ; and the Yirgin turns 
towards the Angel, who introduces Tobias, while the latter, 
dropping upon his knees, looks up meekly to the divine in- 
fant The majesty and sweetness of the Virgin, the inter* 
esting sympathy of the child, the thoughtful gravity of St 
Jerome, the easy bending figure of the Angel, the inexpressi- 
ble naivete of Tobias, all combine in beautiful harmony, and 
leave a refined impression on the feelings of the spectator. 

The third and most important of this class is the ' Madon- 
na di San. Sisto,' in the Dresden gallery. Here the Madon- 
na appears as the queen of the heavenly host, in a brilliant 
glory of countless angel-heads, standing on the clouds, with 
the eternal Son in her arms ; and at the sides are kneeling 
St Sixtus and St Barbara, each of whom seem to connect 
the scene with the spectators. A curtain, drawn back, en- 
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dosed the picture on each side, and underneath is a light 
{Marapet, upon which two angel-boys are leaning. 

The Madonna, says Dr. Eugler, is one of the most won- 
derful creations of lUphaers pencil ; she is at once the exalt- 
ed and blessed woman of whom the Savior was bom, and 
the tender, earthly Yir^n, whose pure and humble nature 
was esteemed worthy of so great a destiny. There is some- 
thing scarcely describable in her countenance, which express- 
es a timid astonishment at the miracle of her own elevation ; 
and at the same time, the freedom and dignity resulting from 
the consciousness of her divine situation. The child rests 
naturally, but not listlessly, in her arms, and looks down up- 
on the world with a serious expression. The eye of th6 
spectator is with difficulty disenchanted from the impressions 
produced by these two figures, to enable it to rest upon the 
grandeur and dignity of the pope, the lowly devotion of 
Saint Barbara, and the cheerful innocence of the two angel- 
children. 

According to Yasari, Raphael painted this picture for the 
principal altar of St. Sixtus at Piacenza— at least, it was 
there in his time, and was not removed to Dresden until th6 
last century. 

Among the most interesting of RaphaeFs portraits, of 
which he executed a great number, is his own likeness in the 
gallery at Munich, representing him apparently as about 
thirty years of age, wearing a black cap over his long, fair 
hair ; the countenance is Italian, full of sensibility, with a 
slight air of melancholy playing over it, blended with a cer- 
tain acuteness of expression ; there is also a portrait in the 
Tribune at Florence, of a very beautiful woman, holding the 
fiir trimming of her mantle with her right hand ; this is in- 
scribed with the date 1512, and by some is thought to repre- 
sent the < Fomarina,' or the Baker's Daughter. Still, it has 
been questioned whether this picture is by Raphael, as it 
bears no resemblance to the second picture of the Fomarina, 
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in the Barberine palace in Borne, which bears the name of 
Baphael on the annlet, and of the authenticity of which 
there can hardly be a doubt In the latter, the figure is re- 
presented in a sitting posture, uncovered to the waist, in the 
act of drawing a light drapery around her, with a shawl 
twisted around the head. The execution is beautiful and 
delicate, the eyes large, dark, and full of fire, seeming to 
speak of brighter days. In the Tribune, is likewise Bapha- 
eFs portrait of Pope Julius II, an old man, seated in an arm- 
chair, in deep meditation ; and in the Pitti gallery, a very 
grand and noble picture of Pope Leo X, sitting at a table, 
the breviary open before him, with the cardinals, de' Medici 
and de' Boss! standing on each side. 

The last, and perhaps the greatest work of this artist, is 
the picture of the ' Transfiguration on Mount Tabor,^ paint- 
ed for the Cardinal de' Medici, and now in the Vatican. Al- 
though critics have objected to this painting, that it contains 
two subjects, and consists of two pictures, every one must 
concede that in perfectness of design, nobleness of composi- 
tion, elevation and sublimity of expression, together with 
truth and vigor of coloring, it is not inferior to his other 
works. 

At the foot of Mount Tabor is an assembled multitude, 
among whom are some of the disciples, endeavoring in vain 
to reUeve a youth from the dominion of an evil spirit. The 
various emotions of the different parties in this group, are 
most characteristic ; but the mind is soon carried beyond the 
touching scene below, to the sublime one above, where 
Christ appears elevated in the air, surrounded with glory, 
between Moses and Ellas, while the three favored apostles 
kneel in astonishment on the ground. The countenance of 
Christ, in which, says Lanzi, he has developed all his com- 
bined ideas of majesty and beauty, may be considered the 
masterpiece of Baphael, and seems to us the most sublime 
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height to which the genius of the artiBt, or even the art itself 
ma capable of aspiring. 

With this great work the labors of the painter were end-^ 
ed ; for, while engaged upon it he was seized with a violent 
fever, whioh suddenly terminated his life. The body lay for 
ft while in state, in the room which had been the scene of his 
labors, and over it was placed the noble picture of the Trans- 
figuration^ He was honored by a public funeral, and his re* 
mains deposited in the Pantheon, where a monument was 
shortly afterwards erected to his memory. 

Beside the works already enumerated, there are other 
pictures by Bi^hael which we cannot pass over unnoticed ; 
a ' Madonna' at Berlin, with the child upon her lap, holding 
a goldfinch in his hand ; the ^ Yiigtn in the Meadow,* in 
which the litUe St John ofiers a reed cross to the infant 
Christ, and which is now in the Belvidere gallery at Vienna | 
the 'Madonna del Oardellino' in the Tribune at Florence^ 
which takes its name from the little St John presenting a 
goldfinch to the infant ; the ' Madonna di Pesda' in the Pitti 
palace at Florence, in which the mother and child are repre* 
sented upon a throne, with St Peter and St Bruno on one 
side, and St Anthony and St Augustine upon the other, and 
in front are two boys-<'*«ngels holding a scrip of parchment ; 
the < Vision of Eaekiel', also in the Pitti palace ; . the < Holy 
Family^' known by the name of <the Pearl,' in the Museum 
of Madrid ; a ' St Cecilia,' who, charmed by a melody supe> 
rior to her own, permits her musical instrument to drop from 
her hands, now in the gallery of Bologna ; a ' St Catherine of 
Alexandria,' in the NationsJ Gallery at London ; < the Violin 
player,' in the Sciarra palace at Rome, representing a youth 
holding the bow of a violin, with a laurel wreath in his hand, 
and looking toward the spectator over his shoulder ; to which 
nay be added several frescos, one in the St Maria deUft 
Pae^ representing < Four Sibyls surrounded by angels' sup- 
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porting tablets ; the < Prophet Isaiah and two angels,' also 
holding a tablet^ painted on a pilaster in St Angustino; the 
< Judgment of the Gods,' who decide the dispute between 
Venus and Cupid ; the ^ Marriage of C$upid and Psyche,' 
and a fresco known by the name of the ^ Galatea,' represents 
ing the goddess of the sea riding on a shell car, drawn bj 
dolphins, and surrounded by nymphs and tritons, on the walla 
of the Famese palace, at Rome, formerly the villa of Agos^ 
dno Chigi, an opulent friend of Raphael and of the arts. 

When we review, says Dr. Kugler, the immense number 
of Raphael's creations in painting, and consider that, beside 
directing the building of St. Peter's, he executed several 
other architectural works ; that in the latter years of his life 
he was zealously occupied in superintending the examination 
of the monuments of antiquity ; that he did not even omit to 
undertake works in sculpture, and that he died in his tiiirty* 
seventh year, — we are filled with astonishment at the inex- 
haustible creative power of this master, without any excep- 
tion, the most distinguished of modern artists. 



GIULIO ROMANO. 

GiULio BoMANO, the most renowned among the imme- 
diate scholars of Raphael, his heir, and the continuator of his 
works, was born at Rome in the year 1492, and died in 1546, 
aged fifty-four years. While a pupil, he followed less his 
master's delicacy, than energy of character, and chiefly sig- 
nalized himself in subjects of war and battles, which he rep- 
resented with equal spirit and erudition. Vasari, who visited 
him at Mantua, prefers his drawings to his pictures, as being 
more full of that original fire which distinguishes his concep- 
tion, and which was apt to evaporate in the longer process of 
finishing. 
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After he had completed the Hall of Constantine in the 
Vatican, from the design of his master Raphael, he went to 
Mantua, where he found a wide field for the exercise of his 
powerful genius, both in achitecture and in painting, at the 
palace of the T, which was ornamented entirely by him, or 
by his scholars under his direction. The * Victory of Jupiter 
over the Giants ;' the * Fall of Phaeton ;' the ' Marriage of 
Cupid and Psyche ;* and ' Acis fleeing with Gralatea from 
the monster Polyphemus,* are all finely executed, and com- 
mand the admiration of connoisseurs. 

The altar pieces of Giulio are not numerous, and he did 
not live to complete those which he had commenced at Man- 
toa. The most remarkable of those which he finished with 
his own hand, are the three frescos at St. Mark, and, in the 
church of St. Christopher, the athletic figure of that saint, 
groaning under the weight of the divine Infant on his should- 
ers. The master piece of Giulio in this department, is the 
^ Martyrdom of St. Stephen,' painted for the church of St. 
Stephen at Genoa, and still there. In the centre of the 
picture is placed, very prominently, the sufferer, young and 
beautiful, illuminated by the celestial light which streams 
down upon him alone ; near him, sits the captain of the 
guard, while somewhat more distant are seen the Roman 
soldiers, taking aim and following each missile with their 
eyes. 

In the Dresden gallery there is a ' Holy Family,' also of 
great merit. The child, standing in a vase, is held by the 
Virgin, while the little St. John playfully pours in the water ; 
thus giving the picture, which is beautifully drawn, a charac- 
ter of forward sportiveness. 

In addition to his powers as a painter, Giulio Romano pos- 
sessed a very considerable knowledge of the principles of 
architecture, and was employed in plans for several of the 
palaces at Rome and Mantua. Vasari relates that, upon the 
death of San Gallo, the architect of St. Peter's, Giulio was 
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selected for his successor ; bat was prevented from leaving 
Mantua bj the interest and entreaties of his relatives and 
friends ; and, whilst he was endeavoring to surmount these 
difficulties, and enjoy the proffered honor, he was seized with 
a fever which carried him to the grave. 



POLIDORO CALDARA. 

PoLiDOBO Caldara, called Caravaogio, belongs to 
the school of Lombardy by birth, but to that of Rome by 
education. He was born at Caravaggio, in the Milanese, in 
1495, and died in 1543, aged forty-eight years. His parents 
being very indigent, he went to Borne in search of employ- 
ment, where he was engaged as a porter by the artists who 
were employed upon the Vatican, to carry mortar for the 
plaster of their fresco paintings. Whilst occupied in this 
humble station, he observed very attentively with what facili- 
ty the artists executed the designs of Raphael ; and, in- 
spired by his natural disposition for the arts, he made some 
attempts, which attracted the notice of this master, of whom 
he afterward became one of the most illustrious disciples. 

Having formed an intimate fnendship with Maturino of 
Florence, and assisted by his advice, Caravaggio applied 
himself assiduously to the study of ancient statues and bas- 
reliefs ; in the delineation of which he so much excelled, that 
he was selected by Raphael to paint the friezes which ac- 
companied the works of that master in the Vatican ; and 
they were in no way unworthy of being placed with the sub- 
lime productions of that artist. 

It was the custom, at this time, at Rome, to ornament the 
exterior of the principal houses and palaces with the works 
of eminent artists executed in a style called by the Italians 
^igrajUtoJ expressed by hatchings on the plaster, in the 
manner of engraving. In works of this nature Caravaggio 
9 
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and his fHend Maturino were much employed, and it is 
greatly to be regretted, that their exposure to the weather 
and the ravages of time, have deprived the art of these val- 
uable productions, of whose beantj we may form some judg- 
ment, from the prints which have been engraved from some 
of them bj Alberti, Goltius, and Galstruzzi. 

At the sack of Rome by the Imperial army under the 
Duke of Bourbon in 1527, Caravaggio fled to Naples, whence 
he proceeded to Sicily, and was there employed to paint a 
triumphal arch, which was erected at Messina, on the occa- 
sion <^ Charles Fifth's return from his expedition to Tunk. 

£Q8 most celebrated picture, painted at Messina, is < Christ 
bearing the Cross,' a grand composition of many figures, 
painted in oil, with a beauty and harmony of coloring, which 
proved that he would have acquired greater oelebrity, had h^ 
undertaken ^:eater works. Home being restoned to tranquil- 
lity, Caravaggio was desirous of returning to the emporiuni 
of art ; andt preparatory to his departure, he had drawn ool 
his money from the bank ; tempted by which, he was mur- 
dered by his sarvanty a Sicilian, in 1548. 



ANDREA SACCm. 



Andrea Saochi was bom at Rome in 1594, and died in 
1661, aged sixty-three years. He was the son of Benedetto, 
a painter of little reputation, by whom he was instructed in 
the rudiments of design ; but had afterwards the advantage 
of studying under Francesco Albani, of whom he was the 
most distinguished disciple. On leaving the school of that 
painter, he improved his style by an attentive study of the 
works of Raphael, Caravaggio, and the antique marbles ; by 
which means he acquired the correctness and severity of 
design, for which his works are remarkable. 



ANBBBA 8ACCHX--CABI.O VAHATTI. M 

Sacchi dUUngaiehed himself id a very eminent degree hj 
his painting in freeoo; he was favored with the patronage of 
the Cardinal Barherini, who employed him in ornamenting 
his palace with several allegorical pictures ; and many of the 
public edifices at Borne are embellished with his works, 
which have been ranked among the admired productions of 
art in that capital. Such are his pictures of the ' Death of 
St Anne' in the church of St. Carlo i Catinari, the 'Angel 
appearing to Joseph' in the church of St. Joseph, and his 
' St. Andrew' in the QuirinaU 

But his most distinguished performance is his famona 
picture of ' St. Romualdo, among the Friars of the Order/ 
now in the Vatican, which was considered one of the finest 
pictures at Rome. The composition is extremely simple ; i^ 
represents the saint seated in a solitary valley of the Apei^ 
nines, surrounded by some of his order, explaining to then 
bis reason for retiring from the world. Everything in the 
picture breathes tranquillity and repose. The expression in 
the head of St. Bomualdo is admirable, as is the attentton 
with which the monks are listening to his disoourse. The 
surprising effect that he has given to a group of six figures, 
all habited in white drapery, without the appearance of mo- 
notony, is the wonder and admiration of the artist 

The admirers of Andrea Sacchi regard him as the great- 
est colorist the Homan School can boast, and Mengs places 
his talents nearly on a level with those of Fietro da Cortona ; 
which without raising him to the elevation of the great lumi- 
naries of the art, assigns him an honorable station among its 
able professors. 



CARLO MABATTI. 

Cablo Mabatti was born at Camerino, in the marquis- 
ate of Ancona, in 1625, and died in 1713, aged eighty-eight 
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years. He was the disciple and friend of Andrea Sacchiy 
with whom to the death of that great master, he pursued hb 
studies and continued his attachment. Having devoted him- 
self particularly to the study of the works of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, he attracted the attention of Pope Clement 
1X9 and was employed by him in painting some frescos for 
the Vatican, which Maratti executed so much to his satisfac- 
tion, that the Pope appointed him overseer of the Vatican 
Grallery ; and to him are we indebted for the preservation of 
the works of Raphael and of Annibale Caracci in the Famese 
palace, to each of whom, he erected at his own expense, the 
noble monuments in the Pantheon at Rome. 

Maratti chiefly applied himself to the painting of Madonnas 
and female saints ; and is celebrated for the lovely, modest, 
yet dignified air of the former, and the devout character and 
graceful draperies of the latter. The most celebrated pictures 
of the artist are the < Visitation of the Virgin,' and a ' Flight 
into Egypt,' in the cathedral at Sienna ; and a ' Venus' in 
the Amoldi palace at Florence. His last work, representing 
the ' Baptism of Christ/ is in the Carthusian convent at Na- 
ples ; and although finely designed, one cannot but observe 
the decay of that masterly hand in the style of its execution. 
He lived to the advancd age of eighty-eight ; and, as an art- 
ist, deserves the title given him by Richardson, of < the last 
painter of the Roman school.' 
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CHAPTER IX- 

Tub YEinBTiAN School — Gioboio BahbabbllI) commonlt called 
GiMaiONB — TiziANO Vbcelli, bbttbr known bt the naxb o» 
Titian — Sbbabtian dbl Piombo — Oiacomo da Pohtb, bub- 

» AMBD BlfiSANO -** GlAOOliO BOBUSVI, CALLBD TlHVOBBTtO — FaA 
K« CUmOUMI, KNOVN BT TBS VAMX OV PaUL YxBOHMB. 

Wbjxst the aoperior priadples of the art were receiving 
the homage of Tuscaaj and of Borne, the inferior bat more 
alloring charm of color began to spread its fascination a( 
Venice. Destitole of the examples which the elder Floren- 
tine school presented to its later offspring, and also of the fax 
more brilliant advantages possessed by the followers of the 
)Boman school, the Venetian artists applied themselves ar- 
dently to the contemplation of nature ; and seised upon a 
spiDTce of fascination, which had been in a great measure dis- 
regarded by their predecessors. Their chief object was, by 
harmony and variety of colors, as well as by the contrast of 
lighjb and shade, to produce a vigorous effect, and to demand 
and Six the attention. It is chiefly this quality, which gives 
the stamp of perfection to their productions. With admirable 
mastery they give the warmth of life to the flesh, and imi- 
tate, with wonderful exactness, the splendor and brilliancy of 
different materials. And although this general aim would ap* 
pear to restrict imitation to familiar objects and circumstances, 
jei they knew how not only to penetrate life in all its aspects^ 
and through all its dq)ths,but to treat also the grandest themes* 
It is to be remarked that the Venetians, on the whole, painted 
chiefly in oil ; the nature of oil-painting being much more fa- 
vorable to ^eir peculiar object than the severer methods of 
fresco. 

9* 
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6I0BGI0NE. 

GiOBOio Babbabblli, commonly called Gioboione, by 
which name he is best known, was bom at Gastel franco, in 
the Venetian territory, in 1477, and died of the plague in 1511, 
at the early age of thirty-four years, and disputes with Titian 
ihe rank of founder of the Venetian school. He received his 
£rst instructions in the art of painting from Giovanni Bellini, 
but soon dismissed the minuteness and labored style of his 
master, and substituted breadth and fulness of handUng and 
effect. 

Vasari observes that Giorgione having seen some works of 
Leonardo da Vinci, wherein the grand style of chiaro scuro, 
(that of opposing strong lights by strong shadows,) was af- 
fected, he was strongly impressed by it, and endeavored after- 
wards to imitate it in his own pictures ; but Fuseli has ably 
defended him from the charge, and Uiinks that if he adopted 
that style, he did not scruple to vary it, to suit his own more 
pleasing taste. 

Giorgione painted in fresco, also, with great vigor and ef- 
fect, and ornamented many of the fa9ades of the palaces of 
Venice, as was the fashion at that period, with works of which 
little but the ruins now remain ; but his numerous oil pictures 
still retain their beauty. His portraits are reckoned among 
ihe finest of the Italian school, and he has justly been styled 
the Father of portrait painting, since handed down to us by 
Titian, Van Dyck and Sir Joshua Reynolds, the three great 
luminaries that have, at different periods, succeeded him. 
Some of his most beautiful portraits are in the Manfrini gal- 
lery in Venice ; one, for example, representing a * Lady with 
a lute,' and a second in which a Venetian cavalier turns to- 
wards a lady attended by a beautiful page. Giorgione's own 
portrait, in the Munich gallery, b also excellent, full of im- 
passioned feeling, with a peculiar melancholy in the daric 
glowing eye. 
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Ws most celebrated pictures are ' The Tempest aUajed,' re- 
moved from the school of St Mark to the Venetian Academy, 
representing a sea storm which threatened destruction to Ve- 
nice in the year 1310, till its fury was assuaged by the inter- 
vention of three saints, St. Mark, St Nicholas and St George ; 
these are in the act of embarking in a small boat, for the pur* 
pose of driving out the evil demons, some of which are seen 
precipitating themselves into the waves, while some sit upon 
the cordage of the vessel, and others rest upon the caps of the 
masts, from which the flaming fire spreads over the sky and 
sea ; in the Brera at Milan is the ^ Finding of Moses,' histori- 
cal in subject but romantic in conception, in which the figures, 
comprising the princess to whom the child is brought, and 
several knights and ladies, are all dressed in the rich Venetian 
costume of Giorgione's time ; two very fine landscapes, one of 
which introduces a beautiful woman clothed in white, with a 
naked child at her feet, and other figures. This is in the 
Manfrini gallery at Venice ; and there is a peculiarly pleasing 
one in the gallery of the Louvre, in which two young men 
and women with musical instruments, are drawing water from 
a spring ; a * Christ bearing the Cross,' too, in the church of 
San Bosa at Venice, is held in high estimation. 



TITIAN. 



TiziAKO Veoblli, better known by the name of Titian, 
was bom at Cadoi^e, in Friuli, in 1477, and died in 1576, at 
the advanced age of ninety-nine years. His parents sent him, 
at ten years of age, to one of his uncles, who, finding that he 
had a taste for painting, placed him as a disciple with Gio- 
vanni Bellini. But so soon as Titian had seen the works of 
Giorgione, he preferred his manner ; and becoming his dis- 
ciple, he imitated his style so exacUy, that many of his earUer 
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pktttPMCijiMMietlj'Wiistifigai^fidfrontboieof Gior^^e 
Umadll 

Tilaiia wm iMtrtlcqlarJ^ renmrkable ibr hb aeeumte obser- 
v^ooy and : faithful uaitaticm of nature, as regards the loiiei 
of Abadts and^orii^; hi* taste m de^p was loss oooapicft* 
ona; biit»ia]portivits and ltM2d8<»pe% he is deemed unri 
Bis first . W(»*h9 whidi is entireljr his own, and has been de* 
aaninated < Titiaaesqoey' is the 'Angel Baphael oondocting 
the young Tol^iaa,' painted in his thirteenth jear for tbe sa* 
ccisty.of San Marcialei and soon after^ he painted the ^ Vvtr 
sentatipnof ihe Vii;ga^' ait the Carita, one of the richest and 
most Jium€$rpuB of his compositions' 

In. his earfy wpi^ Titian app^a^ as a fi^lower rf 
ofSeUim; but he treats it^ from the first, with a peculiar power 
ff im own. An ^ Adoration of the kings,' in the Manfrini 
pa}aa9 in Y^smseg is a small picture, copious in composition, 
with 9ome defects in dn^wlng, but with an extensive and clever 
laofdscape. A ' Madonna with Angels, in the gallerj at Fh>- 
l-enoe, and a plefising little / Madonna' in the Sciarra palace at 
$^e, evince a further development. To this period also 
Ipelpngs a^ beautiful and simple picture in the Venetian. Acad- 
emy, representing the * Visit of Mary to Elizab^/ and a very 
graceful ' Madonna and Child,' in the gallery of Vienna. The 
most finished and beautiful of Titian's early works, is ^ Christ 
with the Tribute money,' painted for the duke of Ferrara, 
and now at Dresden. The union of the flesh tints, the delicate 
handling of the hair and beard, the mildness of the reproving 
glahce at the cn^ty Pharisee, all combine to produce the no- 
blest eiffect A portrait of the Bari>erigo fanoily, painted about 
this period, excited universal admiration ; and he was soon af* 
ferward employed in concert, or rather in rivalry, with Qsor^ 
gbne, to paint one of the facades of the Foadaco de' Tedesohi, 
when, unhappily, the jealousy already subsistiag between 
these great artists was strengthened by the superior < 
urns bestowed upon Utiao. 
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On the death of Giorgione, in the year 1511, Titian suc- 
ceeded him in several important commissions ; and continuing 
to increase in renown, he was invited to the coart of Alfonzo, 
dake of Ferrara, for whom he painted the celebrated picture 
of ^ Bacchus and Ariadne,' now in the National gallery at 
London. The hurried step, the expression of surprise with 
which Ariadne, hastening along the sea shore, looks around 
at Bacchus, is extremely graceful and animated, and is an ad- 
mirable contrast to the latter, who, glowing in the bloom of 
youth, flings himself toward her from his car, not with the 
action of a mortal, but that of a god. While here Titian 
formed an intimacy with Ariosto, whose portrait he drew ; 
and the poet, in return, commemorated him in his Orlando 
Furioso. 

About the year 152B, Titian produced the work which, 
above all others, elevates him in the scale of merit among 
painters, viz. the celebrated picture of the < Martyrdom of St 
Peter,' in the church of St. John and St Paul, at Yenice, 
which has, by almost all artists and connoissenrs, been con- 
sidered his master piece. In this picture every part is wrou^ 
to an exact character of representation, though without mi- 
nuteness, or in any degree trespassing upon the heroic nature 
of the tragic subject ; and there is no introduction of irrele- 
vant matter, as is occasionally to be found in his historic pro- 
ductions. 

The reputation of Titian rose rapidly ; every new work 
contributed to extend his fame throughout Europe; and, 
when the emperor Charles V. came to Bologne, in the year 
1530, to be crowned by Pope Clement VII, Titian was sent 
for by the cardinal Hippolito de Medici, to paint the portrait 
of the monarch on horseback and in armor, with which he was 
so much pleased, that he conferred upon him the order isi 
knighthood. From thence he was invited to the court of the 
duke of Mantua, whose portrait he painted, and also a set of 
the * Twelve Caesars,' for the grand saloon of his palace. 
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Throiigh the mediam of the Cardinal Farnese* he was 
n&U invited to Bome, where, according to Yasari, he arrived 
in the year 1546, and waa most kindlj received bj Pope 
Panl Y, who assigned him apartments in the Palaxzo Belvi- 
dere ; he also employed him to paint his portrait at full 
lengthy sitting between the Cardinal and Prince Ottavio, 
which gave universal satisfaction; but ati ^£cce Homo^' 
which ho painted as a present to the Pope, was not es^ 
leemed by the Eoman artists, whose minds were accustomed 
to the works of Baphael and Michael Angelo, the latter of 
whom is said, when seeing Titian at work upon his beautiful 
:I>anie, to have esspressed his regrets that he had not studied 
Ihe imtique as accurately aa he had nature, in which case his 
works would have been inimitable, by uniting the perfectioii 
of coloring witib correctness of design* Titian did not re- 
main long at Some» and, on his return to Yenice». visited 
Florence, where he beheld with delight the great worka of 
9ft with which this dty was adorned; here he waited upon 
the ^raii4 duke^ Cosmo, who declined the request to sit for 
bis poftcait; perhaps, as Yasari observes, that he might not 
^ve umbrage to the ingenious artists of his own city and do- 
minions. While at Florence, he received an invitation from 
his patron, Charles Y, to visit Spain, and accordingly, early 
in the year IfiSO, went to Madrid, where he remmned three 
years, during which time he painted a great number of por^ 
tmits and hi£rfx>rical pi^^ures* 

la the ycAT 165$, the Emperor Chariea resigned his au- 
ihocity md bis crown, and was succeeded by his son Plulip 
n, who having erected a magnificent paiaee called the Iseu- 
fM in honor of a victory gained over the Frendi in the year 
1^7. oQooelved the idea of enriching it with splendid specir 
meas of art, and resorted to his father's &vorite painter to 
assist him in perfecting it; although it does not appear that 
Xitiaa. returned to Spain, yet be must have employed 4»is 
pencil very assidaaaaly in the service of Philip, bora the 
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great number of his pictures which are to be fbubd there^ 
among which is an admirable one of the ' Last Supper.' 

There are aleio several excellent altar pieces by Titian, one 
of which, the < Assamption of the Yirgin,' has been removed 
from the church of St. Maria to the Academy of Venice. li^ 
represents the Madonna, a powerful figure^ borne rapidly up* 
wards, surrounded by fascinating groups of infant angels, 
while beneath stand the apostles gazing up with solemn ges^ 
tares. In the Manfiini palace in Venice, is the ^ Entomb* 
ment of Christ,' one of the noblest representations of this 
subject. One of the bearers is at the head, another at the 
feet of Christ ; John standing behind, raises the arm, while 
on the lef^ is the Virgin, sinking back fkioting, supported by 
Mary Magdalene, whose eyes are fixed earnestly upon the 
Savior. There is also, at Milan, a ^ Christ crowned with 
thorns,' full of grace and dignity, admirably colored and 
sweetly pencilled. 

Titian displays peculiar mastery in the repi^sentation of 
the female form, for the magic of his coloring is here devei^ 
oped in its fullest power. His pictures of this kind, are to 
be met with frequently in all large collections, it having been 
his custom to repeat the same subject, sometimes by his ovm 
hand, but oftener by his scholars, whose performances he al* 
ways retouched, and frequently added the background, thus = 
giving their works the appearance of originals. In the Tri- 
bune of the Uffizj, at Florence, is the celebrated * Venus,' 
who by her artlessness powerfully fascinates the beholder, as 
she reclines on a white drapery before a light background, 
with flowers in her hand ; in the Strafford gallery, in Eng- 
land, is a charming picture of * Venice rising from the Sea ;* 
and in the Borghese palace at Rome, is one of the most mas- 
terly paintings of the kind, known by the name of ' Sacred 
and Profane Love.' Two female figures, with forms pure 
and delicate, are sitting on the edge of a saropagus-shaped 
fountain ; the one is clothed in a splendid white garment in 
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beautiful folds, while the other is naked, with a red drapery 
falling behind her. 

The highest merit of Titian, is perhaps displayed in his 
portraits, which are very numerous, and are to be found in all 
the fine collections in Europe. Among the most beautiful, 
are a half figure of a female in rich costume, called < La 
Bella di Teziano/ in the Pitti palace at Florence ; another in 
the Barberini palace at Rome, in splendid red and white cos- 
tume, leaning in thoughtful mood, against a pillar; a por- 
trait of Ariosto in the Manfrini gallery at Venice. A por- 
trait of his Daughter, holding up a casket of jewels, in the 
collection of Earl Grey in England, and his celebrated ' Ti- 
tian's daughter' lifting a plate of fruit, in the Berlin Museum ; 
of which there are several repetitions. 

This great punter is one of the happy few, for whom na- 
ture and circumstances have combined in fortunate conjunc- 
tion. For him, says Yasari, health and fortune labored, and 
he received of heaven only happiness and blessings. He ap- 
pears to have been able to preserve his favorite art to a very 
advanced period ; and though it may well be imagined that 
the latter productions of his pencil exhibit the strong hand of 
time, yet they are free and masterly in everything in which a 
perfect knowledge of the principles of the art are concerned, 
and weak only in the execution. 



SEBASTIAN DEL PIOMBO. 

Sebastian del Fiombo, whose family name was Lucia- 
no, was born at Venice, 1485, and died in 1547, aged sixty- 
two. — Having renounced music, of which he was very fond, for 
painting, he studied first under Giovanni Bellini, but after- 
wards became the disciple of Giorgione, whose beautiful style 
of coloring he carefully studied, and imitated it, with the 
greatest success. 
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His first attempts, when he enterecl on his profession, were 
portraits, which were greatly admired, for the strength of re- 
semblance, and the sweetness aiid fulness of style with 
which they were executed. His * Portrait of Gmlia Gonza- 
ga,' the favorite of Cardinal Hippolito de' Medici, has been 
highly celebrated ; and a very beautiful one of * Cardinal 
Pole^* in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, which at an 
earlier period was i^ttributed to Ri^phael, is now ascribed to 
Piombo. 

Hts reputation having extended itself throughout Italy, he 
was persuaded by Agostinb CWgi, ifn opulent merchant of 
Yi^nna, to accompany him to Rome ; and as his style was 
soft mrd delicate, like that of Oiorgione, and very diffefrent iii 
ttk^nj respects from that usually practised by the eminent 
artists of that city, hie works, as well in fresco, as in oil, soon 
drew him inUy public notice. The delicacy of his finish was 
greatly admired ; and Michael Angelo, who seems to have 
been somewhat jealous of the growing fame of Baphael, in- 
duced Piombo to paint a grand composition of the ' Raising 
of Lazarus,' now in the National Gallery at London, to stand 
in competition with Raphaers * Transfiguration.' This pic- 
ture, which Waagen pronounces the most important that 
England possesses of the Italian school, and for which Mi- 
chael Angelo furnished some part of the design, namely, the 
group of Lazarus and those employed around him, is of the 
same size of Raphael's, and when completed; was placed also 
in the church of St: Peter in Montbrio ; and though the won- 
derful composition of the T^ransfiguration was accounted in- 
imitable for design, expression and grace, yet the work of 
Piombo, even while compared ^ith it, was exceedingly and 
tmiversally admired. Piombo Was highly esteemed by Pope 
Clement VDI, whose portrait he painted with great power 
and fidelity, and by him he was created " Keeper of the pa- 
pal seals, for which eircnmstance he derived his surname, 
Del Piombo, the seals attached to the papal bulls, being at 
10 
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that time made of lead (piombo)^ He also painted a por- 
trait of the famoBS satiriat, Aretloo, which was afterwards 
placed in the oouncil chamb^' of Arezao, no! onlj as an 
honor to the peet, bat to the city which prodaoed such a 
genias. 

Bat none of the pictures of this master obtained greats 
encomiams than his ' Martyrdom of St Agatha,' now in the 
Fitti palace in Florence, which he painted for the Cardinal 
of Arktigon. It was beaotifullj designed and charminf^y 
finished) oomlmiing like the Laaarus, the eomposttion (^ 
Ifiehael Angelo with the colaring of the Venetian schooL 
Piombo also obtained great praise fbr haying discovered Ik 
method of preventing oil colors upon wails from heeomiiig 
dark ; this he aooomplished, it is said, bj using a plaster 
composed of quicklime, pitch and mastich, and in this mai^ 
ner painted a ' Sooui^ging of Christ*' now to be seen 'in Sc 
Peter in Montorio at Borne* 



BASSANO. 



GiAGOMO DA PoNTB, commonlj called BAsaANO, was 
bom at Bassano, near Venice, in 1510, and <Med in 1592, 
aged eightj-two years. He waa a disciple of Bonifada; 
and having improved himself in his art by studying and copy- 
ing the works cf Titian and Parm^^o at Venice, he re- 
turned to his native place, a small country town, whose eoh 
virons appear to have first suggested his particular style ot 
composition; be selected those subjects in which he could 
most extensively introduce landscape and cottages, peasants 
and the lower classes of people. At one period, his conceptions 
were lofty, and he gave proofs of the grandeur of his ideas 
in the history of ' Sampson slaying the Philistines,' painted 
in fresco on the front of a palace belonging to the Micheli 
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hatAjy the prinerpal figure of whtcSi, was saM to have been 
worthy of Ifidiael Ang^lo. 

Baesaao 4id not Idng retain this maseoline energy, but 
800B remimed the natural and airaple style in the representa- 
tion of soeh portions of Scripture as afforded the rand scene* 
ry of animals, and landscape ; such as ' the Israelites in the 
Wilderness,' the < Return of Jacob,' the * FKght into Egyptj* 
and the ^Adc^ation of the Shepherds;' Although hi» compo- 
tttions cannot boast of any great degree of eleganee or digoi* 
ty) they are distinguished by fdrce and truth ; his local colors 
are well observed, and Bome of his altar pieces are unconn 
f9oniy sublinie, partiealarly the * Eatombm^it of Christ' in the 
diureh-of St. idktvk in Vanso at Fadua f a ^ Nati^ty,' now in 
tbe LouvlK at Parig ; < St Rochis tnterce^Sng with the Yffghi, 
for a pe^le iofeoted wkh the plagoe,' now at Tk^za ; the 
< O&rit^ «f the wise tiMn;' and te < Seizure of Qirist in 
tiMT Garden^' Bassaao alto i^nted several excellent por^ 
Iraitd of the Doges of Voaice, of Ariosto, and other persons 
•f ettiwenee. ffis w^rka are spread mXk over Surope, aod 
are Kad^y Jtaown by Ae stnfilitode of his eDsntenaneei^ his 
Auighters gmemHj ^tiog to -him fof his femftles, whether 
4ee(NM» Madonnas, Migdnl cii s or peaaant^gbis; by his taele 
hi the baiMittgs, iiteMUs and dmperiiis, and by a violet or 
pwple tint that prodomiiifltes in all MaT pietQres. Manj 
however, which are called erigia$t8, are supposed lo be oopiea 
by hit sonSy who were inferior to hinsdelf, bol were mostly 
employed in oi^yiiig the worhs of their father, wfaioh he 
geaendly retoocbed. 



TmTORETTO. 

GfA^OMO B09Vimt cidled TiKTQWTTO, oa aocoottt of 
hja be^ Ibe aoai«f e djm (tiiiore)) was htm at Yeeiee ia 
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ldl2| and died in 1594) aged eight j4wo jreaTs. HU natond 
disposition toward the art of drawing maaifedied its^f at m 
very early age, and he was for a short time in the aehool of 
Titian, but not continuing on good terms with hj» master, he 
soon quitted him, and applied himself to stadjing the woifa 
of Michael Angelo^ and designing from castfi of the Fiorea- 
tine and antii()ue sculpture. • 

Tintoretto was perhaps the mpst expeditioqs painter of his 
day, ^d he was so certain- of his execution^ that he is s^id 
by Sandrart to have- fr^uently wrought without a previous 
sketch or any prepanUory outline. One remarl^able instance 
of his boldness and promptness of exeouiion is related by 
Yasari. The members of the confraternity of St Bocihe aA 
Yenice having deored Paul Yeronese, Salvtatif Zucchero^ 
SchiavoAe aud Tintoretto to make des^ns for a picture «f 
the ' CructfixiQn/ in order to deeorate their (^oreh, the good 
fathers were astonished, on tl^ day appotated for tJbi^ do* 
oifiioiiy to Had -a finished ptetuve by Tintoretto placed in the 
ap|K)}nted situ^ion} and. when theyYeisoaMraUMi v^jftm. a» 
estraordiipMury a prooeeding, as they had o^ly reqwed a d»* 
sign from him, he replied, that that waa his design, and if 
jthey hesitated to fMiy him for his tronbiB, th^y veve.wekooMi 
to the pictijtre ; it was permitted to retain poo^esaion of its 
honors. Algarotti,, a reoeoit writer, observes that TintoreCto 
is in no reject iiijferior to any jartisttrof the Yea^tian School, 
when he painted with ao intentioa to dis|^y hiataleats $ and 
this he exempMea in the ' miracle of Sl Mark,Vnow in th^ 
Academy at Yenice, which represents a ti^itored slare, res* 
cued by the saint, from the hands of the heathen. In this 
celebrated, but not very pleasing picture> design, coloring, 
composition, ^fe, expression, and the effects of light and 
shadow, are all carried to the highest pitch of perfection. 
Many of the grand performances of Tintoretto are in the 
palaces, chur^es and convents of Yenice; his portrait of 
himsetf is in the Louvir^, severed of his pidores a^e in Grw* 
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Ittftiiy ftad Soglftii^ and, in the Escuriad in Spain, msce two 
admifable pratoffes, the one representing the ' Savior washing 
tite feet of !iiB disciples,' the other ' Queen Bslher U&ntmg in 
the presence of AluuHienis/ either of whieh are mifleient to 
immortaBse ilie aftist EGs mannerof painting is bold, wiA 
itrong lights opposed bj deep shadows ; his pencil is iimi 
and free, his loach ftiU of life and spirit, and the camaHons 
<)f Ids best jtietares an ifaooght to approadi l3iose of Titian. 



PAUI^ TSBOfiSSlL 

Pi^oLO OjLCPLiiKi, samamed Pi.xjii YmoimsB, was bom 
tet TtTOha In 1996, and died st Venice in 1588, aged ffiy- 
igigfat years. His talents dis^^yed tfaemscftves at an eaAy 
lieriod^ lend Us fkther, wbo was a sciilptoir, i^aeed him under 
fais ndcli^ Badile, an exoeHent artist at Terona; but he 
farmed Umself, part&edkrly in cdlorfng, ilfter Titian. He 
seems iiowever to have neglected the stad j of the antique, 
atidio have known little of tfaeime principles of the chiaro- 
senrb) diemgh, in sevendof his works, he seems happily to 
Itave hit npon it, ftpnk the dictates and guidance of his own 
genans. Having executed sevend subjects, chteflj of the 
'fight and rural kind, exhibiting filie ferdli^ of his invention 
and the brilliancy of his pendl, he engaged In several large 
^oHts for die ehnrdiesat Tenice and Vetmia, whidi served 
fiffiher to advance uis repptatioii. 

' In his first great effot^ winch are In the -diurdi of St 
fWbastian at Yeince, there is a Want of btddneai aiid ded- 
doni butifae < Hjsiory of BstheH m fresco, whieh he aAer- 
wwd painfted in this dinrdi, excited universal 'admiration, 
and tl^ exeeutton of many important worics was entrusted to 
him, among ^hidh iu% tiiose that adorn te Kbraiyoffli 
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, From Yenice, Paul Yeroneae accompanied the Yenetiaii 
ambasaador Gbricaaai to Borne, where, he |p*^j improved 
his stjle hj an inspection of the works of Baphael and 
Michael Angelo ; and after his return^ paiQted, in the DaciU 
palace^ his celebrated picture called the ^ Apotheosis of Ye- 
nice/ in which the imperial goddess, seated on high> is rep* 
resented in reg^ costume, attended bj honor, libertj and 
peaoe^ while Juno and Ceres are intittduced as tjmbolf of 
grandeur and felicity. The summit is decorated with speci- 
mens of magnificent architecture with columns ; while, lower 
down, appears a great concourse of lords and ladies. splendid-' 
\j attired, and, on the ground, are represented warriors, arms, 
ensigns, prisoners and trophies of war. 

It wa#, however, less to this work than to his banqueting 
pieces, or ^ Suppers,' as Lanzi stj^les them^ that Yenmese 
owes his celebrity^ The most celebrated of these scenes^ 
which he frequently r^eated, are the ' Marriage at Cana,' 
formerly in the refectory of St. Greorgio Maggiore in Yenioe^ 
now in the gallery of the ILouvre, thirty feet wide and twenty 
feet high, in which, acpording to Saadra^t, there are at least 
one hundred and fifty figures, many of them, portraits of il- 
lustrious men who flourished at that period. • This picture 
^represepts a brilliant atrium surrounded >y majestic pillars^ 
^the tables at which the guests are seated form three sides of 
a parallelogram, and in the centre is a group of musician^ 
while the spectators are seen on elevated bsdu^trades, or the 
roofs of distant houses, and, i^ the foreground, are introduced 
servants with splendid vases. Another is in :^ie Academy 
at Yenice representing the ' Feast of Cirist with Levi' with 
a similar splendid table under an open arcade*. A secQod 
< Marriage at Ca^a' is in the Dresden gallery ; and in Uie 
Durazso palace at Genoa is < Christ at the table of SimoV 
with Mary Magdalene at his feet, in which the air of prid^in 
the aspect of the Savior, instead of a sin\ple expression of 
dignity, and the position of the principal personage in tbe 



ooraer of the pictarey have been jasilj censured. Light 
gronndB and virgin tints have oontribated to preserve the 
freshness of his pictures. Titian used to say that Veronese 
was the ornament of his profession, and Goido dedared that 
next to Raphael and Cbrreggio, he woold rather be Paul 
Yerooese tluw any 4Mher painter of- Us time^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

Thb Lombabd S oWWt . ^^ Air»oir>o Alzmmh, BmtiTA^iSD OMUttA- 

GIO — LUDOTIOO CaBA.O€I — AOOSTIITO CaBACCI — AHVIBAIA 

CiJU.OGi — GniDO Rbvi — Francjbsco Aiaani — Dombkico Zax- 

ntBI, SUBMAIOBD DOMBKICHnfO — GlOYAHKLliAinrBANCO — FbAM- 

Gssco Babbisbi, callbd Gn«BGuro — Salyator Bosa. 

Thb father and greatest ornament of the ancient school of 
Lombardj, was Antonio AUegri, generaBj called Correggio. 
Being of an obscnre parentage, he enjoyed none of those ad- 
vantages which contributed to form the other great painters 
of that iHastrions age. He studied none of the statues of an- 
dent Greece or Italy, nor any of the works of the established 
schools of Borne and Venice, but began by imita^g nature 
alone ; and as he was chiefly delighted wiUi the graceful, he 
was careful to purify his design, yarying his outlines by fre- 
quent nndnladons, and thus giving an agreeaUe and qk^ 
Tating tone to all his pictures. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the Caracot 
(Ludovico, Agostino, and Annibale) founded at Bologna the 
Edectic School, the aim of which was, by selecting the beau* 
ties, correcting the faults, supplying the defects, and avoiding 
the extremes of the different styles then practised, to unite 
the best qualities of each of the great masters, without how- 
ever, exduding the study of nature. This attempt to combine 
and harmonize all the bcSauties of the different styles which 
had preceded it, manifested uncommon grasp and power in 
the mind of its snggestors ; and although the idea was fine 
and comprehensiYe, yet its elements were too little assimilated 
to remain in combination; and its avowed followers soon 
separated, each taking that particular path, to which his indi- 
vidual genius i^peared to impd him. 
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The dUtingdishiiig charaotoriatiqa of this Bobopl are an 
agreeable taste -for design, without great oooreetpess ; a mel* 
lawness of peucil ; and a beautiful mixture of eoiora* 



^ COEREGGIO. 

Antonio Allbgri, called CoBBBexo, frmu the place ef 
bis natlvitj, a small village in the duebj of Modaia, was boifii 
in 1494) and died in 1534, at the age of fbr^ years. Jd^ 
though great difikeiKse of oj^nioo exists respoetiug the egiAf 
education of this celebrated master, jet the <^^iuou genaraHy. 
received i% that the. young Gorroggio obtaiaed the mdimeats 
of his art from an uncle named Lorenao ; a&J thai ha aftei^> 
wards, according to Yedriatii, frequented the achod of Fraa«* 
^eaco Sianchii at ModeQa» where he acquiaoQcl that pcactiee in 
laodellingy £ar iprhich the Mod^nese^ aijjsts jaere so eelebcatod. 

One of the.efuriie^ pictares of QmKiggio, myf in (he Qtet^ 
den galkrjy was jpainted ia 151% at the age <^ oighlaao, ftr 
the Franciscan oouvj^nt at Carpi. It>repDa8entp % ^MadowNi 
eothronedf' with St. Francis and ^ Aotboay apon the kfii 
and upon.the right, Su Jphn 1;he 3^pti0t aqd S*. GallM^ii%. 
Xwo ^c^ures of this periodt axe iu the Tribune it FloceiMili 
oney the * Holy Family resting during the Fli|^ti into £gfp(»' 
in whieh Joseph breaks off a palm branch for the in&ol 
Christ, while St. Francis kneels <m oi;ie side in adoratioai^ 
and the other, is a 'Abidonaa adoring, the infant SaTioc** 
Two other equally beaatif^l compoailioas, aro^ the Madownn 
called ^ La ZingareUa* (the G^psey), ft^m the U»ba».|aoilt|d 
tbe.bead,nowatJ^aples; and the > Madonna dellftSeod(aUa»! 
at Parma, which takes its name from the. cup. the Tirg^n boUa 
in her hand. £vea in these early ei9fi>rU|.the dawning genius 
and native graqe of Correggip ar^ appareii|l» though th^ posr 
sess little of that breadth of effect, whi^ afterwards so emi^ 
neudy distinguished his |wo4uct}o»s» . 
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EEe ndnoe&i, hxmefetj with rapid strides; for we find that 
1111516 he wMiBvited toFsmato paint a«dooii in the ocm* 
▼ent of St. BMlofftwir aadeDt njtholog^ ; and the subjects 
which he ezecated here, are among his most beantifal works, 
and have become the admiration of succeeding ages. On the 
principal wall is Diana returning from the cha^, in a car 
drawn by white stags ; on the ceiling is painted a vine-arbor 
witii sixtoeB e^al openings, in which are groaps of genii, 
with the altrifcotes of the chase, horns, hounds, the head of a 
slag, ete^ ; aadoddemeaith are sixteen hmettes in chiaro-senro, 
DIM aise with mytluoal BtkjedBj the Graces, Fortnne, the 
Caieiy ofttjnvy ete* 

B«t Mb. gimtwH werics in fitaoo ace, tiie Oopohi of the 
dmnh «f St Qieivaiiiii, and the Doome in the last mentioned 
city, execatod Irem about 1520 to IMO. In the centre of the 
mp^ hejrepieseftted the ' AscensioB of Chffst,' sorroiunded 
hf <teapOBtlas, wfa>, seated on doads, which the angefic hosis 
BtRMrt, fai^ wrapt hi «dofwg wrmder* The boldness of the 
tee rilaiil awing iia thia wo^, the grand stjfe of drawing 
tfie alevMoBefidHunMler in the hcflfls, added to an astamish- 
h% hreadCh ^ Kgkt and riiadow, i^endeted ft a miraele in ^he 
aft| hilhtttu «Bex«aipled ; 4ihe trettendods ^Last Jndgmentf of 
Ifiehael An^elo nethaTing been exeenled M softie ten or 
tn^dve years sAerward^ So wonderfiil % prodoctioa conM 
mif he strpporte^ by the artii* himself, who, in 1590, com- 
pliM his matcUesswerk in the cupola of the Drntno. Here 
ihe Madonna, in an attknde the most exqoi^teljr expressrre 
if iw iit io n and beaCknde, rises najeslie amidst myriads of 
sa}tt(s«nd aiigcd% who, Tying witheachti«her in fheh^ demon* 
siMitio&B of joy aft Ae anivid of the vnrgin mother of Christ, 
flNnm aa nmemenible faest, m Ml jutrflee and pioos joy; 
wliilat.belo# »re introdno^d, as uswd, the npostles, who be- 
faaM the AMnmiplMni with the ttost dignified expressions <€ 
awe and mfltonMrnent^ 

Ckureggio's best oil pieMniss ate now^ d is persed, and My 
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baabuifewof kis fineBt^SwtBkft One of faia tnott bean- 
tif al and oftea repeated soiaU worke is tbe < Haitians of 8b 
Catharine^' in wbich the joulbfiil mind, aeeording to her tisioii, 
18 betrothed to the diviae iafaat, while Ibe meiher carefUIr 
WPpennteada the holy rite; the < Madoiuia with St -George 
and other figares/ in the Dresden gallery, where the little «»- 
gels are beaatifqlly iatrodiieed^ (^yiag. with the armor of the 
Christian Hero; and the «Holy Family,' in the Kalionit 
gallery at London, in wbkA tha Virgin is repretented with 
the ii^ant Christ apon her knee, looking up wilh an expresskm 
of joy, while, in the background, Joseph is seen woriung as a 
ctfpenter ; a beaatifal and finely eSDecoied^etiirek 

T^ < St. Jerome,' or ' The Day,' Is one of Coneggio's 
most oelebrated pictores. Near the oeatre are* the Mtdimak 
with the Infant; on the left is St Jeraate^ and on the ri||^ 
kneels Mary Uagdaleoie, who kisses ihe foot of tJseoyid. The 
pare light of day is diffused oyer ihe picture, and the figures 
seem surrounded as it were by etherial brightness. Another 
picture^ which has been much, admired, is now lAlhe Dresden 
gaUery* It is called ' The l^otte/ or the < Adoradoa of tha 
Shepherds,' and is celebrated lor the striking efieetpf theiigbl, 
which, in acoordance with the old legend, proceeds firom the 
new bom infant Savior; he rediaes on a little straw, mf 
drded by the arms of his mother, whose coantenahce pot^ 
trays the most tender affection and anxiety. A few sw^ 
rounding shepherds and a shepherdess, an exqmsite model ef 
female beiuity, contemplate with joy and astonishment the 
Divine Ofispring; Joseph is seen engaged near th^ manger, 
a few feet distant $ and, balanced on a .vapory dond, appears 
a group of angels, floating in the air, above the scene. 

Some of the most beautiful of Comggio's pictures were 
formerly in Spain, b^t they are now principally collected 
in London. The most important of these is the * Christ in 
the Mount of Olives,' in the collectioa of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Here as in the Notte the light proceeds from the Sa- 
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vior, who kneelfl at the left of the ptctare. Thas Ckrist and 
the angel aboTe him appear in a bright light, while the sleeps 
ing diseipleS) and the soldiere who approach with Jadas, are 
thrown into dark shadow. < Christ as a gardener with the 
Magdalen/ is one of fats most admired productions, still in 
SfsAa. 

Another series represents scenes from ancient mythology, 
in which the softness of female forms, and the joys of earth, 
are displayed with unrivalled skill. Among the first in this 
dass are two pictures in the Beriki Museum, < Leda with the 
Swan,' and ' lo embraced by Jupiter* Teiled in a cloud. In 
these, as in the sacred subjects, every feeling is resolved into 
one pervading idea, die joy of a pure and noble face of be- 
ings unacquainted with vice or falsehood. In the Borghese 
paJace atBome^ is the ^Banae' modelled with exquisite soft- 
ness, reoHning half raised tipon a splendid couch ; and in the 
gallery at Vienna, thie ' Gkinymede borne through the air by 
an£f^le.' 

But a volume would not be sufficient to point out the beau- 
ties scattered with so lavish a hand throughout the works of 
Correggio ; and when we contemplate the hard and dry man- 
ner of piainting ia use among the artists of Lombardy at the 
time he appeared ; when we recollect that he never visited 
either Florence, Rome or Venice ; that he had few .of those 
advantages of education or example, which the works of the 
distinguished inasters furnished to the more fortunate artists 
of Lower Italy ; we cannot deny that in him was one of the 
most extraordinary displays of genius ever vouchsafed by 
heaven, for the guidance and advancement of mankind in the 
paths of art. 

Vasari, the first biographer of the painters, commiserates 
the fate of this divine artist, and terminates his sad history 
by informing us that having received at Parmo a payment of 
Mxty crowns of copper, he was obliged to carry this unworthy 
load upon Ms shoulders^ the distance of six or eight miles to 
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his indigent wife and children ; and that the weight of the 
burden and the heat of the weather, immediately threw him 
into a pleurisy, which in three days terminated his life and 
his misfortunes. 



LUDOVICO CABACCI. 

LuDOvico Caracci was born at Bologna in 1555, and 
died in 1619, aged sixty-four years. He was at first a disci- 
ple of Prospero Fontana, but afterwards studied the works of 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese, at Venice, and resi- 
ded some time at Parma for the purpose of studying Cor- 
reggio, who was then imitated by almost all the Florentine 
painters. He was, however, far from subscribing to the dic- 
tates of either of the early masters, or servilely imitating 
their style ; but was, says Fuseli, the sworn child of nature. 
To a simplicity eminently fitted for those subjects of religious 
gravity, which his taste preferred, he joined that solemnity 
of hue, that sober twilight, that air of cloistered meditation, 
which has been so often recommended as the proper tone of 
historic color. 

At Bologna, Ludovico endeavored to obtain popularity for 
his new principles among the young artists, and united him- 
self with his cousins Agostino and Annibale, whom he sent 
in 1580 to Parma and Venice. On their return to Bologna, 
the three artists began to acquire reputation, and Ludovico 
resolved, in concert with Agostino and Annibale, to establish 
an Academy for painters, which he called the Accademia degli 
IncammincUiy (from incamminare, to put in the way ;) and 
although they at first met with much opposition, yet the 
School of the Caracci became more and more popular from 
day to day, and it was not long before all the other schools of 
Art were closed at Bologna. 

Ludovico excelled in architectural views, and in drawing ; 
11 
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and his first principle was that the study of nature mast be 
united with the imitation of the best masters. He soon gave 
an example of this principle in the ' Prophecy of St John the 
Baptist,' now in the gallery at Bologna, in which he has imi- 
tated in single figures, the style of Raphael, Titian and Tin- 
toretto. Another of his celebrated pictures in thb gallery is 
a ^ Madonna,' in a glory of angels, standing on the moon, 
with St Francis and St. Jerome beside her ; the Madonna 
and child are painted with peculiar grace, and with a happy 
imitation of the chiaro-scuro of Correggio. 



AGOSTINO CARACCL 

AoosTiNO Cabacci was bom at Bologna in 1558, and 
died in 1602, aged forty-four years. His first master was 
Prospero Fontana, and afterwards Passerotti ; but he laid 
the foundation of his eminence under the direction of his 
kinsman Ludovico Caracci. Agostino superintended the 
theoretical instruction of the academy, and devoted a great 
portion of his time to the practice of engraving. 

The most celebrated picture of this master is the ^ Com- 
munion of St Jerome,' which has been compared with its 
rival painting of the same subject by Domenichino. These 
two pictures, says Fuseli, have often been compared, with- 
out much discrimination of the principles that distinguish 
either, and the result has commonly been in favor of Dome- 
nichino ; but surely if Agostino yields to his scholar in re- 
pose, and the placid economy of the whole, he far excels 
him in the principal figure, the expression and character of 
the saint The composition, like that of all the great works 
of the time, has the appearance of contrivance, but the picture 
contains much that is good in detail. 
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ANNIBALE CARACCI. 

Annibale Garacgi, by far the most distinguished of 
this family, was born at Bologna in 1560, and died in 1609, 
aged forty-nine years. He was a disciple also of his kins- 
man Ludovico Caracci, and studied the works oi Titian, 
Tintoretto and Paul Veronese at Venice, and those of Cor- 
reggio at Farma. Annibale taught the rules of arrangement 
and the distribution of figures in the Academy. 

His early performances at Bologna, manifested proofs of 
an extensive genius, which surprised the artists of his time ; 
and having gained much reputation by a picture of < St. 
Boche distributing ahus,' now in the Dresden gallery, he was 
invited to Borne by the Cardinal Farnese, and employed in 
painting the gallery which is so well known throughout 
Europe, and which bears his name. At Rome he had an 
opportunity of observing the antique statues, the bas-reliefst 
and also the compositions of Raphael ; and he was induced to 
change his Bolognese manner, formed after that of Correggio, 
and to adopt another, more learned, but more dry and less 
natural, both in coloring and design. 

In the gallery of Bologna there is a picture of Annibale 
from the church of Si» George, in which the Madonna is in 
the manner of Paul Veronese ; the infant and the little St 
John in that of Correggio ; St John the Evangelist in that 
of Titian, while the St Catharine resembles Parmegiano* 
Another of his * Madonna's* is in the Tribune at Florence, 
and a third in the Museum at Berlin. 

His genius, however, appears to have been better adapted 
to practical and profane subjects, than to sacred ones ; and 
though superior to his cousin and brother, in power of execu- 
tion and academic boldness, was inferior to them in taste, 
sensibility and judgment ; in proof of which Fuseli adduces 
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the master-piece of Annibale, in the Farnese gallery at 
Borne. 

The three Caraccis, of each of whom we have thus given 
a brief account, laid the foundation of that school which has 
been highly celebrated by the title of the Academy of the 
Caracci ; from which sprang several excellent artists, with 
various peculiarities of style, who, in some respects, greatly 
surpassed their masters. 



GUIDO RENI. 

GuiDO Beni, the principal painter of the Caracci school, 
was bom. at Bologna in 1574, and died in 1642, aged sixty- 
eight years. At an early age he became the disciple of 
Dionysius Calvaert, a Dutch artist, who was at that time in 
high repute at Bologna ; but in the mean time, the school of 
the Caracci beginning to eclipse the former by its novelty 
and superior taste, Guido joined it, in his twentieth year. A 
desire to behold th^ treasures of Art at Bome, induced him 
to visit that city, with two of his fellow students, Domenichino 
and Albani ; while there he studied the works of Baphael, 
and attempted for a while to imitate the powerful and ex- 
pressive manner of Caravaggio, with whose force and vigor 
he was much struck. Finding however that this style was 
not generally approved, and required too much labor for 
success, he then fixed on a manner peculiar to himself, which 
was easy, graceful, and elegant ; which secured to him the 
universal applause of the world and the admiration of posteri- 
ty, and he is ranked among the first artists of any age since 
the revival of the art. 

Guido's reputation soon spread abroad, and he was em- 
ployed by Cardinal Borghese to paint the < Crucifixion of 
St Peter' now in the Vatican, said to have been painted in 
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imitation of Caravaggio, with the heavy and powerful delin- 
eations of form which distinguished this master ; this increas- 
ed his fame ; and the admiration became universal^ when, 
at the Cardinal's request, he completed the ' Aurora* on the 
ceiling of the garden pavilion of the Bospigliosi palace at 
Bome, in which the goddess precedes Phoebus, whose chariot 
is drawn by white horses, while the hours advance in rapid 
flight, (so beautifully engraved by Morghen). In the church 
of St PluUp Neri, at Fano, there is a grand altar piece by 
Guido, representing < Christ delivering the keys to St Peter/ 
The head of the Savior is exceedingly fine, that of St John 
admirable, aud the other apostles are in grand style, full of 
elegance, and with strong expression. In the Colonna palace 
at Eome is Guido*s celebrated portrait of ^ Beatrice Cend,' 
a most admirable work of art, taken, according to the family 
tradition, on the night preceding her execution. It is (says 
Shelley in the preface to his tragedy, which has made her 
sad story familiar to all English readers), most interesting, as 
a just representation of one of the loveliest specimens of the 
workmanship of nature. There is a fixed and pale com- 
posure upon the features ; she seems sad and stricken down 
in spirit, yet the despair thus expressed, is lightened by the 
patience of gentleness. Her head is bound with folds of 
white drapery, from which the yellow strings of her golden 
hair escape, and fall about her neck. The moulding of her 
face is exquisitely delicate ; the eyebrows are distinct and 
arched ; the lips have that permanent meaning of imagination 
and sensibility which suffering has not repressed, and which 
it seems as if death scarcely could extinguish. Her forehead 
is large and clear ; her eyes, which we are told were re- 
markable for their vivacity, are swollen with weeping, and 
lustreless, but beautifully tender and serene. In the whole 
mien there is a simplicity and dignity, which, united with 
11* 
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her exquisite loveliness and deep sorrow, are inexpressibly 
pathetic* 

During the pontificate of Pope Urban VIII, a dispute hav- 
ing occurred between Guido and his treasurer, the cardinal 
Spinola, respecting the price of a picture, the former returned 
to Bologna, where, in the gallery, are to be found some of his 
finest productions ; a ^ Madonna della Pieta,' in the upper 
part of which is the body of Christ, laid upon a tapestry, with 
the Mater Dolorosa and two weeping angels at the side ; a 
< Crucifixion,' with the Madonna and St John beside the cross ; 
and the ^ Massacre of the Innocents,' in which the composi- 
tion is animated, and the female figures very beautiful. 

Having finished these pictures, Guido was recalled to Borne, 
but soon experienced new difficulties, and accepted an invita- 
tion to visit Naples, where, in the choir of St. Martin, 'he 
painted a < Nativity,' which, although unfinished, is generally 
considered his master piece ; in the figures of the shepherds 
and the women who come to worship, there is a beauty and 
artlessness such as are not to be found in any of his works. 

In consequence of the envy of the Neapolitan artists, Guido 
soon found himself uncomfortable at Naples, and returned 
once more to his native city, never to quit it again. From 
this period, he often painted in careless haste, caused nume- 
rous Madonnas, Cleopatras, Sibyls, etc. to be executed by his 

5 * Beatrice Cenci was beheaded on the square near the Pons Aelins, 
Sept. U, 1559, on the accusation of having conspired to murder her 
father, a monster of vice, without shame, remorse or pity. Some time 
after his death, the stepmother, the daughter Beatrice, and two of the 
sons, were accused of having murdered him, and were thrown into 
prison. The government condemned the whole of a young and inno- 
cent family, even the little children, to the torture, that the perpetrator 
of the murder might be discovered. Beatrice herself bore the rack with 
unshrinking firmness ; but when her little brother was seized by the 
executioner to be placed upon it, and his plaintive voice cried, * O save 
me ! save me !' she burst forward, and screamed aloud, * I am the 
murderess !' 
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pupils, and sold them, after having retoached them, as his own 
works ; many of these are to be found in every gallery ; and 
all this was done merely for the purpose of raising money as 
rapidly and as easily as he could, to retrieve his immense 
losses at the gaming table, by which he became involved in 
pecuniary embarrassments, which were the cause of his death. 



FRANCESCO ALBANL 

Francesco Albani was bom at Bologna in 1578, and 
died in 1660, aged eighty-two years. His first master was 
D. Calvaert, who left him entirely to the care of Guido Beni, 
whom he accompanied to the school of the Caracd. Having 
finished his studies at Bologna, Albani went to Borne, where 
he resided eighteen years and married ; but his wife dying at 
the end of a year, he returned, at the request of his relations, 
to Bologna. His second wife was a very beautiful woman, by 
whom he had twelve children, who served him for models in 
the practice of his art. In the summer months he retired to 
one of his country houses, surrounded with groves and foun- 
tains, where he was furnished with landscape scenery in His 
favorite subjects of loy/es and graces ; these are distinguished 
by a peculiar elegance of design, harmony of coloring and 
delicacy of finish, the characteristics of his pencil. 

In point of original invention, Lanzi ranks Albani as supe- 
rior to Domenichino, and perhaps to any other of the school ; 
and in his representation of female forms, according to Mengs, 
he has no equal. His favorite themes are the * Sleeping Ve- 
nus,' < Diana in the bath,' ' Danae on her couch,' < Gralatea in 
the sea,' and < Europa on the bull.' In the Ducal galle: y at 
Florence is a very fine picture by Albani, representing the 
< Infant Christ,' with his eyes turned toward the angels in 
heaven, who are in the act of bringing thorns and other sym- 
bols of his future passion. His four oval pictures of the ^ Ele- 
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ments,' ia the BoTai gsdlery at Turio, are of extraoFdinarj 
beauty^ and well presenred ; the de^n is excellent, the dra- 
peries and coloring elegant and lovelj, and the whole very 
correct 

The scholars of Gtiido with whom he vied, accused Albani 
of effeminacy and weakness of style, and maintained that he 
knew not how to give any dignity to his male figures. For 
this reason he avoided subjects which demand fire and spirit, 
and has by some been denominated the Anacreon of painting. 



DOMENICHINO. 

DoMENico Zampieri, sumamed Dombnichii^o, a very 
distinguished pupil of the Caracci, was bom at Bologna, in 
1581, and died in 1641, aged sixty years. He received his 
first instructions in the art of painting from Calvaert, but 
afterwards entered the school of the Caracci, at the time 
when Guido and Albano were both students there. Domeni- 
chino distinguished himself more by his care and assiduity, 
than by brilliancy of talent; and having attached himself to 
Albani, they left the Caracci, traveled together to Parma, 
Modena, and Reggio, to study the -works of Parmegiano 
and Correggio, and soon afterwards they both repaired to 
Rome. Here his first patron was Cardinal Agucci, who 
commissioned him to paint three pictures for the church of 
St. Onofrio, of subjects from the life of St. Jerome. His 
former master, Annibale Caracci, also employed him for some 
time to assist in his great work in the Farnese gallery ; and 
he painted from his own designs in the loggia in the garden, 
the ' Death of Adonis,' when Venus springs from her car to 
assist her unfortunate lover. 

As Annibale Caracci was obliged to refuse many commis- 
sions offered to him, in consequence of his declining health, 
he recommended them to his scholars ; and had the satisfac- 
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lion of seeing Guido and Domenichino employed bj the Car- 
dinal Borghese to paint the frescos in St Gregorio, which 
have subsequently become so celebrated, and of which the 
' Flagellation of St. Andrew' by the latter, is so justly ad- 
mired. The Cardinal Famese also epiployed him to paint 
some frescos in the chapel of the Abbey at Grotto Ferrata, 
and among them is the picture of the < Cure of the Demoni- 
ac,' which has been compared with the demoniac of Raphael, 
in the Transfiguration and by many preferred to it 

But the picture of the ^ Flagellation' is in no way to be 
compared with the ' Communion of St Jerome' or the ' Mar- 
tyrdom of St Agnes', the first of which is generally allowed 
to be the finest picture Kome can boast, next to the Trans- 
figuration, while the second was much preferred by his rival 
Guido, to either of the pictures of Raphael. Another of 
Domenichino's best works, an oil painting in the Borghese 
gallery at Rome, represents < Diana and her nymphs,' some of 
whom are shooting at a mark with arrows, others bathing — a 
very pleasing composition. 

Although modest and inofiensive in his deportment, the 
merit of Domenichino excited so much envy at Rome, thai 
he returned to Bologna, where he tranquilly passed some 
years in the delightful practice of his art Among the most 
celebrated of his productions of this period, are his pictures 
of the * Martyrdom of St Agnes' for the church of St Ag- 
nes, and the 'Madonna della Rosario,' upon the latter of 
which he was employed during two entire years. Fame 
having added fresh laurels to the brow of Domenichino, he 
was recalled to Rome by Pope Gregory XV, who appointed 
him his principal painter, and architect of the Vatican. 

His first labor after his return, was in the church of St 
Andrea della Valle, where he represented the ' Four Evan- 
gelists with angels,' which, after innumerable similar produc- 
tions, are still regarded as models ; and in the church of St 
Sylvester, he painted four pictures, ' Esther before Ahasue* 
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ros ;' < Jadith with the head of Holofernes ;' * David playing 
before the ark ;' and < Solomon with his mother Bathsheba 
seated upon a throne/ which are much esteemed on account 
of their composition and taste in costume. 

After the death of his patron Gregory XV, he accepted 
an invitation to Naples ; but, like his fellow student Guido, 
he incurred the envy of the Nes^olitan painters, who would 
tolerate no strangers. Of his works here, the most impor- 
tant are a < Dead Christ on the knees of the Virgin,' attend- 
ed by Mary Magdalene and others, and some frescos in the 
ehapel of the Tesoro in the Duomo ; but he died before their 
completion, as was suspected by poison. 



GIOVANNI LANFRANCO. 

Giovanni Lanfbanco was born at Parma in 1581, and 
died in 1647, aged sixty-six years. He was at £u:st a disciple 
of Agostino Garacd, but afterwards studied under Annibale, 
and having obtained a good degree of knowledge in his pro- 
fession, he was empk)yed by that artist to execute some of his 
designs in the Farnese palace at Borne. Endowed by nature 
with a lively imagination, he abandoned himself to the im- 
petuosity of his genius ; and, losing sight of the simplicity of 
nature, he indulged his fancy in ideal forms and groups, 
which, while they exhibit his skill, deprive him of a reputa- 
tion for judgment or good taste. 

After he left the Caracci, Lanfranco paid great attention to 
the artificial style of Correggio, and studied particularly the 
oupola of the Duomo at Parma ; where he acquired a fondness 
for the admirable effect produced by foreshortened figures ; 
and painted a representation of the ^ Saints in glory' in the 
oapok of St. Andrea della Valle at Rome, with figures 
twenty feet in height, which is esteemed a very excellent 
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performanoe. By order of Pope Urban VIII, he {>aiDted in 
the charch of St. Peter at Borne, the representation of < St. 
Peter walking upon the water,' which afforded his patron so 
much satisfaction, that he conferred upon him the order iji 
Knighthood. 

In the church of St. Anne at Naples is a picture by Laa* 
franco, representing the ' Virgin and Child' with St Domi- 
nic and St. Januarius, the coloring of which is admirable, and 
the effect beautifully brilliant ; and in the same city, in the 
Palazzo della Torre, is a ' St. Francis dying,' attended by 
angels, who are assisting and comforting him in his last mo- 
ments ; this is esteemed equal to any of his productions. His 
pencil being exceedingly rapid, the works of Lanfraneo are 
by no means scarce, but are to be met with in all large col- 
lections. 



GUERCINO. 

GiOYANKi Fbancbsco Barbieri, called Gueroino z>a 
Cento, was born at Cento, a village near Bologna, in 1590, 
and died in 1666, aged seventy-six years. He was at first 
the disciple of Benedetto Gennari, but afterwards studied in 
the school of the Caracci, though he did not adopt the man- 
ner of that famous Academy. He preferred the style of 
Caravaggio to that of Guido or Albani, conceiving it impos- 
sible to imitate nature truly, without the assistance of strong 
lights and shadows ; and on this principle he caused the light 
to be admitted into his painting room from above. Having 
observed the astonishing effects produced by the coloring of 
the celebrated Venetian masters, and having found, that not- 
withstanding any imperfection in regard to correctness or el- 
egance, their works were the objects of universal admiration, 
he made it his whole aim to excel in this department; for he 
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was convinced that althoagh few persons are qaalified to dis- 
cern the elevation of thought which constitutes the excel- 
lence of a composition, or are perhaps capable of examining 
even the correctness of anj part of a painting, yet every im- 
perfect judge may be sensibly affected by the beauty of the 
coloring. 

In the early works of Guercino we find the same power 
and solidity which characterizes the performances of Gaido, 
with the same depth of shadow tempered by a certain sweet- 
ness. There are two excellent pictures of this class in the 
gallery of Bologna, ^ St. William of Aquitain, assuming the 
garb of a monk/ and the ' Virgin appearing to St. Bruno.' 
The * Incredulity of Thomas' in the gallery of the Vatican, 
the < Prophets and Sybils' in the cupola of the cathedral of 
Fiacenza, and the ' Aurora/ in a small garden pavilion of the 
villa Lodovisi at Rome, have commanded the admiration of 
connoisseurs. 

At a later period of his life, observing that the clearer and 
brighter manner of Guido and Albani had attracted the ad- 
miration of all Europe, Guercino adopted a softer style, in 
which he produced a fascinating effect, by a delicate combi- 
nation of color. Among his works of this period, are the 

* Dismissal of Hagar' in the gallery at Milan, and a ' Sibyl' 
in the Tribune at Florence. His best performance is the 

* History of St. Petronilla,' which was long considered one of 
the principal ornaments of St Peter's at .Home. 



SALVATOR ROSA. 



Salvator Rosa was bom at Naples in 1614, and died 
in 1673, aged fifty-nine years. He derived his first know- 
ledge of design from his kinsman, Francazano ; but at the 
death of his father, being reduced to extreme poverty, he 
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wa» oonalrsdned to proTide a mainteiuioce by sketcfaiDg de- 
6^8 on paper, and selling them at any prioe he ooqld ob« 
tain. In this dependenir situation^ he labored fer some tune, 
till one of bis designs, a historical subject, aeoidentaHj hap« 
pened to fall into the hands of li^mfranco, who was so mtlich 
pleaded at the ability it dispbiyed, that he eagerly enquired 
for the artist, took him under his protection, and pUced him 
in the Academy of Btbera, with whom he continued until ■ 
his twentieth year ; he then accompanied his. master- jfio Borne, 
Where he remained four years, and found a patron in Cardinal 
Brancacci, who took him to Viterbo, and gave him employ- 
ment. After this he returned to Naples, but the attractions 
of Rome drew him thither again, and he there became known 
to Prince Giovanni Carlo de Medici, who took him to Flo- 
rence, where he staid nine years, dividing his time between 
poetry, music and pabiting. 

Salvator Bosa's great excellence lay in landscape.. He 
delighted in representing scenes of desolation, solitude and 
danger, lonely defiles and deep forests, trees scathed by 
lightning and clouds lowering with thunder. Sometimes he 
attempted to create an interest by filling the scene he drew 
by some sacred or historic subject ; but in this he rarely suc- 
ceeded, his figures having a certain air of constrmht and 
insipidity. 

At Florence lie was patronized by the Grand Duke and 
other members of the Medici family ; many of his pictures 
are in the Pitti palace, the biest of which is the * Conspiracy 
of Catiline,' which is much admired. Another picture of 
Salvator's, which he probably painted at this period, and 
which displays the merit of the artist in the strongest point 
of light, is at Versailles. The subject is * Saul and the 
Witch of £ndor ;' the attitude of Saul is majestic, and the 
witch possesses much enthusiastic dignity of character. From 
Florence, Salvator returned to Rome, where he painted 
many pictures for the churches of that city. 
12 
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After this period ^ Art of PaiDting coatianed to deeline \ 

in Italj, and the talents of her great masters were leased bj I 

tlie too great facility with which they satisfied the perverted 
minds of their efaploTers. At intervals a sblitary artist en- 
deavored to s^m the corraption in taste which now flowed ' 
over die daasic groand of former ages ; but the effinrts were I 
unavailing, and, With the termination of the seventeenth 
century, doses all record, worthy of notice, concerning the 
Art in Italy. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Flemish School— Johk VanEtck — Henbt Stenwtck— 
Bartholomew Spranger — P. P-Rttbens — Francis Snbtders— ' 
D. Tbnibrs, the Elder— AnthontVahDyck — D. Tbitiebs, 

THB YOUNOER. 

This school ordinarily comprises all the celebrated paint- 
ers of the Low Countries, more particularly Brabant and 
f'landers, which provinces were long the principal seats of 
industry and wealth. It is particularly recommended to the 
lovers of art by the discovery or at least the first use of oil 
in painting, in the early part of the fifteenth century ; pre- 
vious to which time the mode of painting was with gums, or 
a preparation called egg-water, and a kind of varnish was 
also applied, which required a certain degree of heat to dry. 

Of this wonderful discovery it is related that John Van 
Eyck, a distinguished artist at Bruges, having finished a 
picture with great care, placed it in the heat of the sun to 
dry; when the board upon which it was painted, split. 
Mortified at seeing the fruit of so much labor destroyed, he 
determined to attempt to discover, by the aid of chemistry, 
some process by which he might in future avoid so distiess- 
ing an accident. In this research he is said to have diseov- 
ered the use of linseed oil, which he found the most sicca- 
tive ; and it was for some time generally believed that it was 
to this circumstance that the art was indebted for the dis- 
covery of oil painting in the year 1410.* 

"^ Yasari states that Van Ejck disoorered, after repeated experi- 
ments, that the oil pf linseed and of nuts proved of a more drying quali- 
ty than any other article he had tried. These, when boiled wiUi other 
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The authentioity of this disco verj, however, has not onlj 
been disputed, but it has been proved by several writers 
upon the art, that oil painting was practised long before this 
period. Toofilo, a monk, sometimes called Rug^ero, who 
lived in the eleventh century, wrote a work entitled ' Science 
of the art of painting,' in which he gives instructions for the 
use and preparation of oil. Bernardo di Dominico, in his 
* Lives of the Neapolitan Painters,' mentions several pictures 
painted in oil by the artists of his country, as -early as the 
beginning of the fourteenth century ; and Mr. Raspe, the 
celebrated antiquary, in a treatise on the invention of oil- 
painting, published in 1781, has very satisfactorily proved 
that the method was practised long before the time of Van 
Eyck. It is however generally admitted that John and his 
.brother Herbert were the first who brought it into general 
practice, by showing the excellence of which it was suscepti- 
ble ; and their paintings have acquired throughout Europe 
great reputation for softness and delicacy of color. 

The Flemish school is remarkable for great brilliancy of 
colors ; a profound design not founded on the most beautiful 
forms ; a composition full of grandeur ; a certain air of noble- 
ness in the figures ; strong and natural expressions ; in short, 
a kind of national beauty, which is neither copied from the 
ancients, nor from the Roman or Lombard schools ; but 
which deserves to please and is capable of pleasing. 



ingradients, formed the varnish so mach wished for by himself and other 
paiaters. Previous to this, painters had wrought their works in distem- 
per^ as it is called, the colors being mixed with size, whites of eggs or 
any suitable glutinous substance, in the manner of the celebrated Car- 
toons at Hampton Court in England ; and in order to secure them irorn 
the action of the air and dampness, they were accustomed to cover them 
with a thin coating of varnish. Van Eyck afterwards discovered that 
his colors, when mixed with these oils, acquired hardness ; and, in dry- 
ing, not only equalled the water-colors, but possessed more force and 
brilliancy. 
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JOHN VAN EYCK. 

John Van Etck was bora at Maaseyk in 1S70, and died 
in 1441, aged seventy-one years. He was a. disdple of his 
brother Hubert, and proved greatly superior to him in the 
art ; but great as his merits were, he is more indebted §ot 
the fame he has acquired, to his supposed invention of oil- 
painting, which after many an ineffeetual process, as we have 
already stated, he is said to have diseovered in the year 
1410. 

Cbnsideiing the early period of the art. Van £yck pos- 
sess^ uncommon talents as a painter ; he copied his heads 
generally from nature, but his figures are seldom well drawn 
or composed. He produced however a surprising richness of 
positive colors, and labored his pictures very highly, particu- 
larly in the ornaments, which he bestowed with a lavish 
hand, but with all the Gotliic taste of the time and country 
in which he lived. In the cathedral of St Bavon, at Ghent, 
are four paintings in the highest state of preservation, the 
united work of the brothers, Hubert and John Van Eyck, 
which are justly considered the mpst valuable productions of 
the early Flemish School, and the most remarkable of their 
kind in Europe. The subject bf the first is the * Blessed 
Lamb, surrounded by saints and angels,' besides a great 
number of figures in the foreground, many of which are por- 
traits, and two of them are said to represent the brothers. 
The other three, which are smaller than the first, at'e the 
<Vir^nMary,' seated on a throne, ^ St. John the Baptist,' 
and ^ the Savior,' holding in one hand a sceptre of orystal, 
th^ trasparency of which is most wonderfully imitated. These 
four pictures each had folding-doors or pannels, likewise 
painted in a masteriy style, by the brothers Van Eyck. In 
the gallery of the Louvre is a picture by John Van Eyck, of 
12* 
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the ' Divine Being/ as he chose to call it, represented bj an 
old man with a long beard, crowned with the pope's tiara, 
seated in a chair, with golden circles of Latin inscriptions 
around his head ; but without the slightest dignity of charac- 
ter, or evident action, ear intention. In the collection of the 
Earl of Feaibi:oke, at Wilton House, is a small picture by 
Yan Eyoky the subject of which is the * Nativity, vrith the 
Adoratioaef the Sbepherda/ This composition, whieh con- 
sists of four figures, besides the infant and fbor angels, has in 
the baekfround^ a choir of the heavenly host appealing to 
Ibe keepers of the flocks in the fields of Bethlehem. It is 
in oil, and the colors are most of them very pure, except 
those of the flesh. The glory surrounding the heads of the 
virgin and child, is of gold. In the collection of the Duke of 
Orleans was a picture by this master, of < The Wise Men's 
Offering,' and at Ohiswick, in the collection of the late Earl 
of Bnriington, was a capital painting of ' Lord Cliffi>nl and 
his family.' Van Eyek lived to practice his discovery f(N* 
thirty*oae years, and died at an advanced age, in 1441. 



STENWYCK. 



Hbkby St£nwtok was bom at Antwerp in 1589, but the 
time of his death is unknown. His father, Henry Stenwyck, 
excelled in depicting architecture 'and perspectiye; and by 
him he was instructed, and imitated his manner, but generally 
on a larger scale. His usual subjects were the interiors of 
churches and convents of Gk>thic architecture, and frequently 
views of them by night, when they were illuminated with 
flambeaux and tapers. Yandyck, who admired his works^Jf^ 
troduced him to the court of Charles I. of England, where he 
met with great encouragement, and continued to be employed 
several: years. He sometimes painted the backgiounds of 
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Yaodjek's pictures with omamentftl nrddtectare ; and tluit 
great master gave the portrait of Stenwyck a place among 
the distinguished artists of his time* 

He died ia Loodon, and his widow, who practised proq[>ec- 
tivt3 paiotiog duriDg his life, retired to Amsterdam, where she 
followed that profession, and painted in the style of her hus- 
band and his father, with great credit ; and as her works were 
generally esteemed, she was enabled to live in affluence and 
honor. 



SFRANQiHEB. 

Babtholomew Sfbakgaeb was bom at Antwerp in 
1546, and died in 1623, at the age of seyenty-seren years. 
As he exhibited a taste for painting, his father, a merchant of 
eminence, placed him as a disciple under Modyn and Mos- 
taert, painters of some reputation in his own country ; bqt 
afterwards sent him to Parma, where he resided three years 
with Beraardo Sogaro, who had been the disciple of Cortege 
gio. He thence went to Borne, where the cardinal Famese 
favored Urn with his patronage, and employed him to paint 
several landscapes in fresco, in the villa Caprarola. By the 
cardinal he was introduced to the Pope, Hus V, who ap- 
pointed him his principal painter, and gave him apartments 
in the Palazao Belvidere. Here he spent nearly three years 
in painting a * Last Judgment,' on a plate of copper, which, 
according to Sandrart, was six feet high, and contained five 
hundred heads. 

The fame of Sprangher now reached the court of "Vienna, 
to which he was invited by the emperor Maximilian II. in 
1575, and appointed his principal painter. Upon the death of 
the emperor in the following year, his successor, Bodolph H, 
continued to patronize Sprangher, and, in 1588, conferred up- 
on him the rank of knighthood, at the same time placing a 
chain of gold around his neck. He painted in large, as well 
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M small ; and at Vienna finished several grand altar pieces, 
with figures nearty the siae of life, mad also a number of easel- 
pictures for the imperial palaces. 

Sprangher had an extraordinary lightness of hand, and 
great sweetness of pencil, which always procured him ad- 
mirers ; but he never could be induced to study after nature, 
and only worked by ^e assistance of imagination. 



RUBENS. 



Sir Petee Paul Rubeks was bom at Cologne, in 1577, 
and died in 1640, aged sixty-three years. His father was 
one of the principal magistrates of Antwerp; and when 
Flanders was desolated by civil war, he retired to the city 
which had the honor of giving birth to this distinguished 
artist. The day of his nativity being the feast of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, he received, at the baptismal font, the names of the 
apostles. 

Having early discovered a prompt and lively genius, he 
was instructed witL great care in every branch of polite lite- 
rature ; and, when his education was completed, he was placed 
as a p^e to the countess of Lalain, a situation too trivial to 
detain long, in its obsequious frivolities, such a mind as he 
possessed; and on the death of his father, which hi4>pehed soon 
afterward, he obtained permission of his mother to pursue the 
bent of his inclination, the art of painting. To forward this 
view, he placed himself under T. Yestraecbt, a landscape painter 
at Antwerp ; but soon left him to study history-painting under 
Adam Van Oort, from whom, on account of his morose disposi- 
tion, so little congenial to the elevated mind of Rubens, he in 
a short time parted, and entered the school of Otho Van Veen, 
a man of learning and an accomplished artist 

After continuing some years with his instructor. Van Veen 
had the candor to tell him that he could teach him no more, 
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and advised him to visit Itdij, and gather the frait of higher 
cultivation in art, in that fertile nurserj of taste and talent 
This wise and parental advice of his master, corresponded so 
entirely with his own inclination, that he immediately pre- 
pared himself for the joumej ; and, havii^lg received recom- 
mendatory letters from the archduke Albert, governor of the 
^Netherlands, to Yincenzio Gonzaga, duke of Mantua^ he set 
out for Italy. Devoting a short time to the examination of 
the works of art at Venice, he proceeded to Mantua, where 
he was kindly received by the duke, who soon after appointed 
him one of the gentlemen- of his chamber. His rendence at 
this court i^orded him the opportunity of constant access to 
the admirable collection of painting and statuary in the Palace 
del T, where he was particularly attracted by the works of 
Giulio Jtomano ; and having continued here two years, he 
requested permission to visit Venice, for the purpose of study- 
ing still farther, the works of Titian and others, which had so 
much engaged his attention as he. passed through that city. 
On his return to Mantua, he evinced how much he had bene- 
fitted by studying the rich and brilliant productions of the Ve- 
nitian school, in the three magnificent pictures painted for 
the church of the Jesuits, which rank nearly among his best 
prodttctioixs. The duke of Mantua afterward requested him 
to make copies for him of some.of the most celebrated pictures 
at Rome, a commission which he executed with. uncommon 



In the year 1605, Eubens was honored i>y his patron with 
another commission, which still further assisted to advance 
his knowledge of the art, whilst it served the views of the 
I»ince« He was sent on an embassy from Mantua to the 
court of Spain ; and having executed his mission with success, 
he did not neglect to employ his pictorial talents, and painted 
a portrait of the king, Philip HI, from whom he received 
very fiatteriag marks of distinction. Soon after his return to 
Mantua, he again visited Borne, where he was engaged to 
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adorn the tribune of S. Maria in ValUoella, in which he punled 
three admiraUe pictures, one of whidi, the ^ 'Vli^n with a 
glory of angeia,' is after the style of P. Veronese. From 
Borne he went to Genoa, where he exeeoted for the church of 
the Jesuits two pictures, * The Craoifizion,' and * St. Ignatkis 
performing a mii«icle,'eadi of which were greatly admired. 

Having been absent from his native country eight yeara, 
Bubens was summoned home by the death of his mother. 
This loss affected him deeply ; and having arranged his pri- 
Tate affairs, be formed the design of settling in Italy ; but at 
the earnest request of the archduke Albert, he established 
himself at Antwerp, where he married his first wife, Isabella 
Brandt ; here he built a magnificent house, with a saloon in 
form of a rotunda,- which he enric^d with antique statues, 
busts, vases, and pictures by the most celebrated masters ; 
and here, surrounded by works of art, lie carried into execu- 
tion the numberless productions of his prdific «id rich inv^i- 
tion, and painted for the cathedral his great master piece, the 
* Descent from the Cross,' Another very celebrated work by 
Bubens is the ' Cfaftpeau de Paiile,' as it has been called, by 
a strange perversion of sound, although it was formerly dis- 
tinguished as the ' Chapeau k TEspi^nole,' in the private gal- 
lery of Sir Bobert Peel, in Lonijon, and familiar, by numerouB 
engravings, to every class of amateurs. It represents a young 
lady of the family of Lunden, the acknowledged beauty of 
Antwerp in her day, half-length, the countenance lively aad 
playful, with the eyes fixed upon the spectator, neariy a full 
face, and wearing a black beaver Spanish hat, ornamented 
with white ostrich feathers, and a black spencer with scarlet 
sleeves. The hands are held orossed in front. It is said thait 
Bubens would never >part with this picture ; and, in the in- 
ventory of efi^cts taken after his decease, it is noted as the 
portrait of a lady having one hand crossed on the other. 

In a few years the fame of this master had extended through 
every part of Europe $ and, in 1620, he received a commissipn 
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from Jtfary de Medid, wife of Hwry lY. of Franee, to Mom 
the gsUerj of the palace of LDzemboui^, with a seriea of al^ 
legoriq^l and ei^blemattcid deisignsi UinstratiBg the principal 
eveote in her own history. This admired series of composi* 
tioiis (now in the Louvre), extensive in- their design, and 
rieh in mnnber of figures and variety of .eoloringy.he comi^ted 
in three years. It was at this period, that he became known 
to Yiliiers, duke of Buckin^iam, n^o afterwards became ths 
purchaser of Bubens' rich coUe<^<m of works of art, for which 
he is said^tb have given ten thousand pounds, sterling. 

On his return to Antwerp, he was despatdied by the arob- 
dochess Isabella on a political mission tothe couirt<rf Madrid, 
where he was (graciously received by PfaiMp lY* The Duke 
of Olivares had just founded a eonventaf Oarmeiiles at the 
soaII town of Loedies, near Madrid; and the king, as a 
mark of Ids favor to the miuBter, comndsiioned Bd[)eBs to^ 
paiBt four pietores for the chnreh, whidi he eKeeoled in hia 
gmdest s^ wUh theriehesl ^ow of eoieriag. Tte £M m 
an ayegorical design of the < Triumph of the new l4rw/ 
which'he has penonified by a figure of BeMgion, seated on a 
si^rb trinn^hal ear, drawn byfoavangels, with othenfoear* 
ing the cross, with characteristic symbols ; irfaile four figures 
expressive of infidelitj or ignmMMs, follow the car as eap>- 
tives bound in chains. The oompanon piotare representa 
the * Interview of Abrahm with Mddhlsedek,' who oftrs 
him bread and the tenth of Ins spoils. The othertwo repre- 
sent the < Four Doctors of the church,' and the < Four Evan- 
gefists,' with their distinctive emblems; They are ell of large 
dimensions, and not excelled in contpositibn and expression 
by any of his works. He also painted eight grand pictures 
for the saloon of the palace at Madrid, the subjects of which 
were * the Rape of the Sabines,' the bath of Diana and her 
nymphs,' < Perseus and Andromed%' < The Bape of Hden,* 
< The judgment of Paris,' < Juno^ Minerva, and Venus,' and 
the ' Triumph of Bacchus.' He also painted an equestrian 
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portrait of the king, and a picture of the ^ It&irQrrdoiB of St* 
Andrew,' for which {NPoduotions he was richly rewarded, re- 
eeived the hcmor of knighthood, and was appointed gentle-^ 
man of the royal bedchamber. He thus, in the short spaoe 
of little more than nine months, designed and estecoted a 
series of pictures, a labor which to any other artist not pes* 
sessed^of his extraordinary powers, must have rec]p]ired the 
exertion of as many year& 

^ He returned to Flanders in 1629, with a secret oonimis- 
sion, and proceeded to fingland. Although not received 
^enly as a ministep, Oiarles I, who was both a patron and 
judge of the fine arts, honored htm with his notice, and oom^ 
BMsioned him to paint 4he c^ng d the banqueting house at 
Wliitehattt^whepebehasTrepresadtedi^ Apotheosis of king 
James I. The ceilittg is divided into nine compartments, and 
dec o rated wl& a similar number of paintings. The fau*gest, 
in the centre, ci aa oval fonn, contains the apotheosis ; and 
on the two sides of it ave frleses with genii kuding sheaves 
of com and fhiit into carriages drawa^ by lions, bears awd 
o^ber animals. In two other compartments King James is 
lepresented as the. protector oE Peace, seated npon his throne, 
and appolatiag Prince Charles as. his successor. Tliefonr 
pictmes at the eide. of these, eontata allegorical r^resenta* 
tioBS of royal power and vintoe. 

. While he was ^gaged on this great woric, Rubens improv- 
ed an ofipoftttDity of a visit with whldi Charles firequenUy 

* The palBM of WhitehsUwftS'origiBallybiiikbj Hubert do Bai^ 
Earl Qf Kent, before the middle of the fierenteenth centi»y . It afterward 
devolved to the ai-chbishop of York, whence it reeeived the name of 
Tork palace, and contlnaed to be the town residence of the archbishops, 
till purchased by Henry VIII, of Cardinal Wolsey, in 1530. At this 
period it became flie residence ef the court; but in 16S7, the entire edi- 
ikse was destroyed by an accidenlal fire; except the banqnetiBg^housc, 
which had bten. added to the pal^ioe by Jaoies I, aeoq«iing to a deeign 
of Inigo Jones, in 1619. 
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haiutred Umi lo iotrodoce tbe aabjeet of a poao^ wkh Spaia; 
and finding that the monarch was not averse t^ iU lie pror- 
daoed the credentials with which he had been furnished. 
The king appointed some members of the council to negotiate 
with him, and the business was speedily brought to a conda- 
sion. He remained in England about a year, during whieh 
tme )rere<)«ayed tUm honor oC knigbtboodi and tbon p^med 
fto Flanders, where be married the beautiful li^f na F^i^ 
mami, bis wnwoA wife, and coatinned to reo^v^ tbe fapnovs 
aiid dieUnetiona du^ to exalted meri^. It was probably fit 
(bi« period of bis Ufe» that he painted for the chureh of St 
Peter at Cologne, in which hQ was bapti^eds bis eelebratod 
altar piece of the 'Crucifixion of St Feter/ whi^b for 
etveagtb, truth, and coloring* is considered superior to many 
^ bis productions. 

Bubens continued to enjoy his well earned fiame with un*- 
inierropted success, till he arrived at hia forty'^l^tb yeaiv 
when be was attacked with gput, which debiJitatKd bis fnuii9 
and unfitted him for great exertions f yel be eeoUaued to exr 
ercise his art at easel painting until the year I640f when b^ 
diedy at the 1^ of mxty*4faree. 

As a oolorist, Subens, in comparispn witb Titian, the great 
laaster of the Yenetian school, wilt rise or fall aooording 
M)^ the taste of the observer. If be is less ebaste tbaa tke 
Yenetian, be ia more brilliaot^ and cbuma ^our applause 
iwtber by the lustre and splendor of his tints, than by the 
tmtb of bis colors. The latter in his execution mingled hie 
baas as they are found in nature, in such a manaer as ti^ 
make it impossiUe to say where they begin or terminal; 
Bubens, on the other hand, laid bis colors in tbeirplaces, one 
by the side of the other, and then very slightly mixed them 
by the touch of a soft pencil, not unfreqnently leaving hie 
prepared ground visible through parts of the ocdorsi to pco^ 
diioe a harmonising tone; in fine, TitianV mey be regarded 
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as the most correct, while Rabens* may be considered the 
most alkiring. 



8NBYDEBS. 



Fbakcis Svbtdbrs was bom at Antwerp in 1679, and 
died in 1657, at the age of seventj-eight years. He was a 
disciple of Henry Van Balen, and at the eommeneetnent of 
his practice confined himself to fmits, flowers, and other ob- 
jects of stilMife ; bat afterwards his genias prompted him to 
paint animals and scenes from forest life, in which style he 
was aoconnted equal, if not superior, to the great masters of 
his time. Thoagb he had gained considerable credit by his 
performances in his own country, yet from an eager desire 
to improve himself, he traveled to Rome, and there having 
an opportunity of observing the woriks of OastigHone, he was 
so captivated with the style and manner of that great master, 
that he not only endeavored to imitate, but excited himsdf if 
possible to surpass him. 

From this time his usual subjects were honting-sceneey 
engagements of wild animals, shops with fruit and vegetables, 
dead game, and chases of the fox and deer. Every objeet 
showed trath and nature ; every animal had an expression 
suitable to his species or situation ; his landscapes 'were al- 
ways designed in fine taste, and the whole composition was 
admirable. If any of his designs required figures of a larger 
size, they were generally inserted by Rubens or Lordaeas, 
which still gave an additional value to his works. 

The Archduke Albert, governor of the Netherlands, ap- 
pointed Sneyders his. principal painter; and the king of 
Spain adorned his palaces with several of his hunting pieces, 
as also did the Elector Palatine, in whose superb collections 
were gathered some of -the best works of this master. Al- 
though Rubens painted animals and landscapes incomparably 
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weU,. jet he freqaentlj employed Sneyders to introduce 
them both into his pictures ; and such was his excellence in 
coloring and execution, that he succeeded in producing an 
union of spirit and effect, which rarely occurs where two 
artiste are engaged on the same canvas. 



TENIEilS, TraE ELDER. 

David Tenisjrs, the elder, was born at Antwerp in 1582, 
and died in 1649, aged sixty-seven years* He was a disci- 
ple of KabeaB, wbohi^y esteemed hlm^ £»rhis promising, 
genius ; from the school of that celebrated painter, Teniers 
went to finish his studies at Home, where he attached him- 
self to his countryman Adam Elshiemcr. He continued with 
him six years, and acquired from him that neatness of pen- 
cilling for which his work? are so highly esteemed. 

On his return to his native country, he blended the styles 
of his two masters, forming an original one of bis own, which 
his son afterwards very happily cultivated and carried to 
great perfection. His pictures were usually small and his 
subjects were the shops or laboratories of chemists, conversa- 
tions» rural festivities, temptations of St. Anthony, or friars 
in numerous groups and grotesque combinations, which he 
eixecuted with so neat a pencil and so much nature, that his 
pieces procured him great honor and continual employment;* 
every lover of art being eager to possess some of his works. 

Although his coloring, touch, design and distribution of 
the lights and shadows of his pictures, very deservedly re- 
ceived universal applause, yet his perforijaances were soon 
eclipsed by those of his son, who exhibited a touch more free 
and delicate, a finer choice of actions and attitudes, and a 
mucJi greater transparency in all his pictures. 
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VAN DTCK. 

Sib An^hont Van Dtck was born at Antwerp fn 1599, 
and died in 1641, aged forty-two years. According to Hon* 
broken, he was the son of a painter on glass, who first in- 
structed him in the elements of the art of painting, but after- 
wards intrusted him for further tuition to the care of Henry 
Van Balen, under whom he made rapid progress, when the 
increasing fame of Bubens, and the beauty of his works in- 
spired him with the desire of becoming a disciple oi so gifted 
an instructor, and his wishes were soon crowned with sao- 
oess. Bubens beheld with pleasure the rahre of the taleirts 
brought by Van Dyck into his school, and found in him an 
able and useful assistant in forwarding his fau^r works fttMtn 
the sketches he himself had prepared, and it was not long ere 
an incident established Van Dyck's superiority. 

Whilst Rubens was employed upon his celebrated picture 
of the ' Descent from the Cross,^ his pupils, anxious to see it 
in its progress, improved the opportunity, during their mas* 
ter's absence, of visiting his studio. One of them, careles^ 
fell against the picture, and effaced an essential part of it, on 
the face of the Virgin, and the arm of Mary Magdalene, 
which Bubens had just been painting. Consternation and 
alarm seized upon the party, and Van Dyck was prevailed on 
to repair the mischief, which he did so effectually, that when 
Bubens came the next morning to his work, first standing at 
a distance to view his picture, as is the custom with painters, 
he exclaimed suddenly that he liked the piece &r better than 
he did the night before. 

In 1619, when he was twenty years of age, Bubens ad- 
vised him to visit Italy, where he would have an opportunity 
of extending his studies ; and having painted, as a presentfor 
his instructor, a very^ excellent portrait rf his wife Helena 
Formann, and received in return from Bubens one of hia 
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finest horses, he left his native city for Genoa; here his 
power was recognized, and his pencil employed by the prin- 
cipal nobility in their portraits, as well as by several charches. 
and convents, for which he painted many historical pictores. 
From thence hC' went to Venice, where he copied and studied 
. with great attention the works, of Titian, and imbibed their 
real spirit. He thence proceeded to Bome, where he was in- 
troduced to that patron of elegant literature, the cardinal Benn 
tivoglio, whose^ portrait in the gallery at Florence is justJ^y. 
esteemed the most perfect of the kind that ever came from 
his pencil. Having painted some historical pictures for th« 
cardinal, and also several portraits of distinguished persons, 
his residence here was rendered uncomfortable by the treat* 
neiU he received frpm a party of his countrymen^ with 
^hfun he had refused iio join one of their societies; and 
bax^ing. received an in^tation to visit f alermo, he repaired 
thither, and painted the portittit of Fhilibert, prince of Savoy, 
the viceroy of Sicily, and the celebrated Sopbonisba Angoa-. 
ciola, then at the age of ninety-one. He was also engaged 
in several commissions for the court, when the plague break* 
ing out, obliged him to leave the island, and he soon after* 
wards returned to Flanders. 

The reputation of Van Dyck*s talents induced several re- 
ligious communitiea to ^nploy his pencil His first publio 
moA was his celebrated picture, painted for the church of the 
AugusUnes at Antwerp, of < St. Augustine in ecstasy,' sup* 
ported by angels, with other saints ; this procured him great 
^putation ; but Sir Joshua Beynolda observes that it has.no 
^ect, fnnn the want of a large mass of light. In justice to 
both painter and critic, it must be observed, that, as it was 
originally painted by Van Dyck, St. Augustine was dressed 
in wlute, and, with the tifo angels that soppori him, fomed a 
priiKsipaliaass of light; hut that the oMnks insisted upon their 
fMttion beingdressed m bkokf and refused to pay for the pietuM 
juitilthealteni^ionwsiioadfi. ConMniasipns now, came fast n^ 
13* 
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<m him, and most of the prindpfd public efifices ti Aiitw^, 
RrasBela, Qhent wad Mechlin ^rere emlx^ished witli the pn>- 
doctioiM of bis pencil. 

Aboot tbift dtne be paitited the beautlfnl series oT smaH 
portraits of the eminent artiste of his time ; which, for writer* 
ader, veroeitj, and ezqui»te execution, remain nneqoalled. 
He produced, also, the mndi admired altar piece fw tlie dnirdi 
of the RecoHects at Mechlin, of the * Gracifizion,' 'which Sir 
Jbshua compered fua the finest of the works of thts great 
master. Soon after this, he accepted an invitation from 
Frederick, prince of Orange, to visit the Hagne, and there 
pnnted the portrait of that prince and those of his familj, 
with many of the prindpal personages of the court 

Bat the advantages he reaped in his own coantrjr were not 
pifoportioned to ids merits ; and in 1629, Van Dfck resolved 
to vm^ England, where he had lieard of the patronage be* 
slowed by Cbarles upon the arts. Owing to some drcnm* 
stanoeSy with which we are nnaoqnainted, he had not the 
good fortune to attract the notice of the king, and greatly an- 
noyed at his disappointment, he returned to Antwerp. A 
portrait however of Sir Eenelm Digby, whidi he had painted, 
beng shown to the king, Charles, perceivings what a treasuret 
had been within his reach, immediately gave orders for an in- 
vitation to be sent to the painter to return, with which he ao* 
ootdlngly complied and was most graciously t^oeived by liia 
majesty. Van Dyck's mniable disposition and personal ao- 
eomplkhments, nnited with his extraordinary merit in his 
profession, gained him the affecdon of the king, who in 16dt 
conferred upon Imn the honor of knighthood, and the follow- 
ing year granted him a pension of two hundred poundsi with 
the title of Painter to his Majesty. 

The rapidity of his pencil could now hardly keep paoa 
with the commisuons he received, and llieFe are few houses 
of the old nobility in England wherein there are not to bo 
4Hind eomo of his> pictures. Among those of gt^eat exoel*- 
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lence may be enumerated a portrait of f King Charles I. in 
armor' at Blenheim ; another of the < Kng, in armor, on a 
white horse/ at Hampton Coart; ^ €learge Yilliers ' the se- 
cond Duke of Buckin^am, atid <Lord Francis' his brother, 
when children, at Kensington; the ^Peml>roke family* at 
Wilton ; and lastly, the ' Earl of Strafford and his Secretary * 
at Wentworth House. 

Van Dyci^*s popularity continued to increase^ and the king 
bestowed upon him for a wife Maria l^uthven, the daughter 
of the unfortunate Lord Gowry, with whom he acquired onty 
honor and beauty ; and, soon after Ms marriage, he revisited 
his native city, and from tbence went to Paris, hoping to be 
employed in the decoration of the gallery of the Louvre, l>ut 
was disappointed in finding the commission ^ven to Poussin, 
wlio had been invited from Borne expressly for this purpose. 
He now returned to England, and being ambitious of accom- 
plishing some great national work, proposed to the Mng to 
paint the walls of the Banquetting-bouse, of wbich the ceil- 
ing had already been adorned by Bubens, with the < Histor^ 
and Procession of the Order of the Garter ;* but the Rebel- 
lion prevented the consummation of the plan, and if it had 
not, the death of Van Dyck, which occured at Blackfriars, 
would have Interrupted the execution, or at least the comple- 
tion of it 

Though Van Dyck produced many valuable works in his- 
torical painting, it is in portraiture that he stands most deci- 
dedly conspicuous ; and if Rubens deserves to be preferred to 
him in the former, yet in many of the portraits of his earlier 
time, Van Dyck is allowed to be equal to Titian ; and supe- 
rior to all others who have appeared since the revival of the 
art of painting. 
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TBKIBRS, THE TOXrHaUB. 

. Dayip Teniers, ealled the younger, son of the preceding 
artist of the same name, was born at Antwerp in 1610, and 
died in 1694, at the advanced age of eighty-four years. He 
was principally instructed in the art of painting by his father, 
whose taste of design he always followed ; but he afterwards 
became a disciple of Adrian Broawer, and had also the ad- 
vantage of receiving instruction, particularly in colorings 
from Rubens. At the first display of his powers, his merit 
was so little regarded, that he was often under the necessity 
of going in person to Brussels to dispose of his pictures, and 
was frequently mortified to find the paintings of inferior 
artists preferred to his own. But it was not long ere his 
talents.conunanded admiration, and he was patronized by the 
Archduke Leopold William, then governor of the Low 
Countries ; Leopold appointed him his principal painter, and 
gave himthe superintendence of his gallery, which contained 
tiie works of the most distinguished masters of the ItaUan 
and the Flemish school. Of this gallery, Teniers made 
several pictures, in which he imitated each master so suc- 
cessfully, as to obtain the name of the Proteus of painting ; 
and published the prints of them in a folio volume, dedicated 
to his patron, generally called Teniers Gallery, so well known 
by all lovers of the art of painting. 

It was not, however, to his imitative faculties that Teniers 
was indebted for his greatest celebrity. He was a constant 
and faithful observer of nature ; and in his favonte subjects, 
village festivals and merry-makings, Flemish fairs imd incan- 
tations, he has displayed a characteristic originality, and ex- 
hibited with a most engaging freedom, the manners and char- 
acters of his countrymen. That he might convenientiy min- 
gle with the scenes he chose to represent, he took up his res- 



idence at a small villagey between Antwerp and Meehlioy 
where, with a painter's eye, he observed the undisginsed im- 
pulse of the natural character among the people, and has left 
many beautiful and pleasing remembrances of oocnrrenoeSi 
uninteresting in themselves, but receiving a charm from his 
delightful manner of representSng &em. 

His principal subjects are landscapes with small figures, 
interior apartments of the cotti^, the cabu'et or ihe guard- 
room, the diversions, sports and occupations of the viUagecs^ 
in all of which he gave to his figures great truth of dianMler 
and expression. His pictures are generally dear in all their 
parts, with a beautiM transparence; aoidtheincrediMe{ifi6eB 
KrUch are aft this day given ibr the paintings of Ihis iiiMter 
in every part of Europe, aie incontestible ^eVidearioe of the 
universal esteem and admiration of i^ werks. ThN>ii|^ to' 
generally painted in small, he was CBpflMe of executing 1i^ 
works, &Dd D^s-camps menlioni an diar ptece hi a (dbustflh 
near MecUin, of which tiiesubje^ is thfi^Tempittlioii of 9k 
Anthony, witli figures the i&se cf lift* 
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CHAFTEE XII. 

'teui Gbsman School — Albert Ditbbb — Lucas Cranach — Hans 

HOLBBIX — ChRIBTOPHBH ScHWARTS — J.H. SCHOOKBFELD — Fe- 

Lix Meyeh — J. B. HuBBR — Bafhabl Ant. Mewgs — Johak 

;,. Jb^fGtKtw^fi aa «l8C(wher^ IbA Arts w^are first trained to the 
servioe of xettgioDy and for its embeQisbmentS'} and partook 
of the.taate of thoso barbarous ages we bare already eodea?- 
omd to d6flcribe» in wbicb architectare bad ma^e consldera-. 
Ue advAttoeSy but painting so very little. We find the same 
goldrf^nnd in the andent German pictures ; the same eon- 
flMuaft and defective proportions^ So long as painting re- 
mained ezdusively in the hands of the monks» and was never 
employed for any other purpose than the constant repetition 
of the same sacred subjects, and after the same manner of 
representation this continued. But the application to profane 
subjects, which took place in the eighteenth century, immedi- 
ately effected an improvement simultaneously with that which 
occurred in Italy. 

The towns of Cologne and Prague seem to have produced 
the earliest masters whose names are known, and at the same 
time to have introduced a species of painting which has since 
retained its primitive form unaltered, namely, the painting of 
playing cards.* This art, though it can pretend to very lit- 

* The manufacture of playing cards took place in Germany about 
the year 1300, though the discovery is attributed by Breitkopf, to the 
Italians. However barbarous the execution of these portraits, they suf- 
fidenUy answered the purpose for which they were intended, and as ef- 
fectually, as if they had been more skilfiiUy executed; consequently. 
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tie merit in itself, wa6 bowever a most impiortaiit step in the 
progress of science and literature in general, in so far as it 
began that train of discoTerj, which reached by the progress 
of improvements throagh wooden stamps to wooden engray- 
ing and that on copper,* to the substitution of types for 
stamps, and ultimately to the establishment of printing itself. 
Owing to the political circumstances of the country, and per- 
haps to the moderate temperament of the people themselves, 
the progress of the art of painting was comparatively slow; 
and there can hardly be said to have existed a distinct early 
German school, but rather a continuation of single artists, 
who derived their manner from different sources of originaMty 
and imitation. 

There were some German painters of eminence, wh^i the 
art, emerging from its barbaroos state, began to be cultivated 
in Europe ; but deprived of any oppbrtonity of studying the 
antique, and having scarcely any access to the works of their 
contempomries in Italy, they were left to improve their prim- 
itive taste in their own homely way, and to continue to follow 
nature as their only guide. In this de{4orable condition they 
continued till the appearance of Albert Dmer toward the lat- 
ter part of the fifteenth century, whose improvements in taste 
were speedily adopted by his successors, and the gothio char- 
acter of the German school soon became blended and smoath- 

there was no inducement to attempt any improTement, and they affoid a 
fimuliar ipecimeii of the taste of that pcdod. 

* The art of engraving was carried to great perfection, and engaged 
the attention of the first arti8t» in Germany, as appears from the multi- 
tade of very carioiiB and laborious peifovmaaces, <hi wood, by Alb«rt 
Dmer, in whose hands this art seems to have reached a high state of 
perfection. It however soon afterwards 3delded to the more delicate 
process of copper engraving, for larger works, although the greater con- 
yenience and more ample management of the wooden stamp, occasioned 
the employment of that mode to be long persevered in as an accompani- 
ment to books, even after the invention of copperplate engraving. 
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«d down into Ikftpivor tete wkiflh progEearivdy diffused H- 
tQl£ ftom tho grattii fiieiia of tJhe fine lurto in Italj. 



ALBERT DX7REB. 

AiiBMMT DuBSB^ the Baphael (as he baa been termed) 
and Founder of tbie German School, was bom at fTuremberg 
in 1471, and died in 1$28, aged fiftj-««yeii years* HU 
fiiktber wm an eminent goldsmith of that town, by wbom» as 
be himself left on record, ha was instructed in the art, as 
well as in chasing in generaL He received his first instruc- 
tions in the art of paining from Michael Wohlgemuth, with 
whom he continued three yearsy and at ^ expiralion of tbia 
term, was sent by bis father into Belgium, where be remain- 
jad four years^ and made huaself well acquainted with the 
art of engraying« The first performanoe which he exhibited 
totbepuUic, was a print of the ' Three Graces,' represented 
by as nuny female fifiiveS,«haTing over their bei^ a globe^ 
on which was iBtcrU>ed the date of the year, 1497. He also 
eaf^vedook wood the < Ber^tions of St John ;' a series of 
sketches of the ^ Sufferings of Christ,' a litbogVBpbie imita- 
tion of which has been published; the celebr^^ print of 
< The Knight, Death and the Devil,* which Kugler considers 
the most important work which the fantastic spirit of German 
art has ever produced ; the *' Triumphal arch of the fimfkeror 
Maximilian,' a strange rambling wor^, with an endless variety 
of historical representations, portraits and fanciful ornaments ; 
several remarkable portraits of his contemporaries, the ^ Elec^ 
tor Frederick, the Wise,' < Erasmus of Rotterdam,' and < M^ 
lancthon,' besides various copperplates of Madonnas and 
Apostles, all of which display great dignity and depth of 
feeling. 

But Durer's tsJ^t was not confined to engraving. He 
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disooveved a general capAcity^ not only for every branch of 
design, bat for every science that stood in any relation to it. 
He wrote treatises on proportion, perspective, geometry and 
civil and military architectnre, and crowned bis various 
knowledge by the most endinent skill in painting, in which 
he far surpassed alk those who had hitherto studied and 
practiced the art in his own country. 

The oldest undonbted picture by Durer is his own portrait, 
of the year 149'8, now in the Gallery df the Uffiaj at Flo- 
mice. The arrftngenent of thfs picture is well known. 
Th6 artist, a half figure, arrayed in a pecaliar holiday dress, 
a«hirt neatly plaited, and ctrt; low in the neck, a white jerkin 
striped with blacky a pomted cap of the saibe, and abhiwii 
maDtle over the left shoulder, stands at a'windoW, with the 
ha&db resting upon- the sill. Ih the Munich Gallery,' thdre 
ift-also a^rtrait of hmnself, painted two years afterward in 
1500, representing' him* in a front View, with his hand laid 
upon the fur trimming of his robe. A ntark^ difference is 
olMervahle between ^this dnd lie Fbreittfne portrait, indiea- 
tisg the change that had taken place in the development of 
his mind 

In the year 1506, Durer made a joumej Into Upper Italyi 
attd ronained a consideraUe time at Tenice ; from which 
period, oommences the zenith of bier fame, and a great num- 
ber of distinguished pictures follow each other in Vapid suc- 
cession. The most remarkable of tbese^s the •Martyrdom 
ef the Ten- thousand Saints^' painted rn 1508, ftJr Duke 
Frederick of Saxony, now in the Belvidefe^ Gallery at Vienna. 
1r tfa&centre of the piieture stand Dnr^f and his friend Pirck- 
bekneras spectators, both in black dresses; and ai-onnd are 
a maltitade of single groups, exhibitmg every ispecies of 
martyrdom." In the following year he painted the celebrated 
* AsBomption of the Virgin,' which was aceidentaOy destroyed 
by fire at Munich in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
toty. To the year Id 11, belongs one of Durer'l^ most eele- 
14 
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brated effi>rt8, ^ The Triaitj, surroanded bj the Saints and 
Spirits of Uie Blessed.' It was painted for a church at 
l^premberg, whence, like many of bis works, it was removed 
to Pragae, and at present is in the Belvidere at Vienna. 
Above, in the centre of the picture are seen God the Father, 
who holds the Savior in his arms, and the Dove of the Holj 
Spirit ; some angels spread out the priestly mantle of the 
Almighty, whilst others hover near with the instruments of 
Christ's passion. - On the left hand^ a little lower down, is a 
choir of females, with the Virgin at their head ; and on ih^ 
right, are the male saints with St. John the Baptist. Below 
all these, kneel a host of the blessed, of all ranks and nataoas, 
extending over the whole of this portion of the picture. Un* 
demeath is a beautiful landscape,, and in a cor&er the artist 
himself, richly dothed in a fur mantle. Therje is also at the 
Belvidere a picture of a ' Madonna and Chikl' painted in 
1512 y which is much admired ; it has a blue dn^ery, and a 
veil over the- head of the Vip^n.> ^ 

B^de the pictures, already mentioned, there is a < Deaeeol 
from the Cross^' and an < £oee Homo' in the chapel ci St. 
Maurice at Nuremberg, the representation of ^ St. Philip' aa4 
< SU Ja^s' and an 'Adam and Eve' in the Florence gallery, 
and two pictures, corresponding to each other of the four 
Apostles, 'John and Peter,' 'Mai^ and Paul,' of the size o£ 
life, now in the Munich gallery— ^ the grandest and last 
work of importance executed by Albert Durer. ~ 

His style was so generally admired by the artists of his 
time, tl^at it was imitated by his countrymen to the utmost of 
their ability ; and he received a still mwe gratifying homage 
fin>m the professors of the Italian school, many <^ whom^ 
according to Sandrart, thought it no diminution of their fame 
to adopt not only the attitudes, designs, dresses and other 
ornaments of his figures, but the entire figures themselves, 
and even sometimes painted the whole of large historical 
compositions from his engravings on wood, and cc^per. But 
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the excellence to which he had raised German Art, pa£»ed 
away with him, and ceaturies saw' no sign of its revivaL 



CRANACa 

Lucas Cranacu, the elder, was bom at Orann&h, a town 
in the bislM^ric of Bamberg, hi 1472, and died. at Witten- 
berg in 155S, aged eighty-one years. His family name was 
Sunder, hts second name he took from the plaoe of his birth. 

He was instmoted in the first principles of painting by his 
i$iher ; entered early into the* ^rvice of the electoral house 
of Saxony; and wa? co4xr(rpaiiiter to the three electoral 
princes, Frederick the Wise, John the Steadfast, and Fredr 
erick the Magnanimous. With the first he made a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land in 1493^ and, with the last, he shared 
an imprisonment after the fatal battle of Muhlberg, in 1547. 

The pictures of Cranach consist of historical representations, 
alk g a ries and portraits ; and many of his works hare much in 
common with Dorer, partioalarly in the simpte eoneeption ci 
nature^ and in his smooth and somewhat thin, but still power- 
ful oobnog* 'His portraits are admired for their great truth 
of character, and the freshness and beauty of their carnations, 
notwttl^Btanding the incorrectness with which tiiey are drawn, 
and the entire want of economy in the managemetitof the 
lights and $hadows« His best pictures are a large representar 
ttonof the ' Ten Commaadments,' id the Town Hall at Witten- 
berg, and the principal altar piece in the cathedrld of that city ; 
the latter is divided into three- parts — ^the centne representing 
the ' Last Supper,' the disdples, with heads of varied charac- 
ter, seated around a circular table — the right wing represent- 
ing the ' Sacrament of Baptism,' administered byMelancthon 
—the left a ' Confessor absolving a kneeling penitent ;' and, 
In the Boyal gallery at Beriin, is a series of pictures repre- 
ieating the ^ Passion oi Christ,' of whicb the * Bearing the 
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Crosa*' and the < Scoargtng of our Lord,' are. the most re^ 
markable. Another picture, ri^ in story, for which the CMd 
Testament farhishes the subject, is in the Public gallery at 
Augsburg ; Delilah is seated in a beautiful garden, and Samp- 
son, as a proud knight, with rich golden greaves, and the jaw 
bone of the a^s in his hand, sleeps in her lap ; she is cutting 
off his hair with a pair of bright scissors, and the Philistines 
are seen creeping 'steal^tly among th^e green Q^ees. 

Towards the decline of life, Cranaeh retired from the ooCHt 
of Saxony. In 1533, be was appointed Burgomaster of Wit- 
tenberg, and thenceforward lived on the most fscmiliar terms 
with the great reformers of the church, partictileriy with Lot* 
ther, whoso marriage with Katherine Bora was brought abool 
priacipaUy by his influence. 



HOLBEIN. 



Hahs Holbbih was iiora at Aogsbotg in 1498, and^diecl 
of the plague in London in IS^i, aged fifly-six years^ He 
leaned the rudiments of painting from his father,. John Hol- 
bein, and passed the earlier part of his life at Basloy^ wheee he 
iq^pears to have early imbibed the soft and Hfe-Sk* oonoeption 
of nature, pecnliar to the artists of South-western Germany, 
and to have thus formed his own style. Poverty at hc»n43, and 
the hope^ better prospeett abroad, induced him, in the year 
1^26, to visit England, having brought with him letters of 
recommendation fram Erasmus, to ^ir Thomas More, then 
chanceUor. ^e was honorably received, lodged for some 
time in the house of that distinguished man, and paints sev- 
eral portraits of his family and friends. It is stated of him, 
that happening one day to mention the nobteman who had, 
some years before, invited him to England, Sir Thomas was 
very solicitous to know who he was; Holbdn replied that he 
had forgotten his title, but remembered his &ce so ^eU, that 
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he thought he could draw his likeness, which he did so faith- 
fully that the features were immediately recognized. 

The chancellor having enriched his apartment with Hol- 
bein's productions, invited the kingj Henry VIII, to view them. 
Henry, who, with all his faults, was a liberal enoourager of the 
fine arts, was strudk with admiration, and immediately took 
the paiBter into his service, with a salary of thirty pounds a 
year. Of the numerous pictures which Holbein paintedfor the 
king, but few remain. One of his best and largest, repre- 
^nting « Henry VIL and Henry VIIL with their queens,' 
was painted on the wall of one of the chambers of the old 
jpalaceof Whitehall, which was consumed by fire in 1698. 
Fortunately a small and fine copy has been preserved, and is 
now at Hampton Court. Other pictures of hi^, preserved at 
Hampton Court, iare * Ring Henry YIII. and his Family,' 
the king seated upon a throne, on an op^i colonnade which 
looks out upon a garden, with one hand upon the shoulder of 
prince Edward — Queen Catharine Parr at his side, and the 
two princesses, Mary and Elizabeth, standing near ; * Queen 
Elizabeth,' then a girl of twelve or thirteen years of age, 
hdding a prayer-book in her hands — ^the complexion fair, the 
hair light red, and the countenance, though not pretty, very 
agreeable, with a decided expression of sense and intellect 
beyond her yiears ; * Lady Vaux,' wife of lord Vaux, the poet ; 

< Portraits of the artist's Father and Mother,' dated 1512; 

< Will Somers,' the king's jester ; * Portrait of Frobenlus,' the 
celebrated printer ; < Portrsdt of Sir Henry Guildford,' one of 
the ornaments of the court of Henry YIII, and the friend and 
correspondent of Erasmus; * Henry VIII,' when a boy ; two 
^Portraits of Erasmus,' the <^ne with his hands upon a book, 
and the other in the act of writing his famous Commentaries ; 
^ Portrait of Beskimeer,' a private gentleman of great estate in 
Cornwall ; * Margaret, countess of Lenox,' niebe of Henry 
Vm, and mother of Lord Damley ; * Portrait of the Artist,* 
and ' Portrait of his Wife^' two piotures in water odors ; aad 

14* 
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^ Henry Howard, Earl of Sorrej/ the last and moBt distin- 
guished Ticdm of. the tyranny of Henry YUL The only 
fncture of Holbein's, in the imaginative and historical style, 
at Hampton Court, is the ^ Christ and Mary Magdalene in the 
Garden,' a singular and very interesting production ; the 
mom IB breaking in the distance, and on the right is the ia* 
terior of the tomb, where the two angels are seen ^qp^nator 
rally illumined by a strong light At Windsor Castle there are 
also five of Holbein's pictures : a portp^i of f Henry VJU*' 
three-quarter size ; portrait of f Thomas Howard, Duke pf 
Norfolk,' fieOher of the accomplished «arl of Surrey ; portrait 
of a ' Man opening a letter with a knife,' said to bf that of thct 
German merchant Stallhof; < portrait of Martin Luther,' 
holding a book and a pen, anda'Headof a young German,' 
decidedly the best of Holbein's in tiiis collection. 

Few historical paintings of sacred subjects by Holbein are 
in existence. Among the pictures in Gerpum galleries, the 
best and most beautiful is the < Mjadonna of the Meyer Fam- 
ily,' now at Dresden, which has been pronounced by an ao^ 
complished connoisseur, the chef d'oeuyre of old German 
art. In the centre stands thp Virgin, as Queen of Heaven, 
with the Child in. her.arms ; on her right, kneels the Burgo- 
master, Jacob Meyer, and one of his sons, near whc^m it littie 
naked boy is standing, and on the left ther Burgomaster's wife, 
her daughters, and another female relative. Schlegel has ex- 
pressed the opinion (hat this picture corresponds 4)etter with 
the ideal of the Divine Mother, than even the Madonna of 
Baphael in the same collection. 

Beside the pictures ahready mentioned, there are several 
portraits of earlier time, amoQg which, one of a female, with 
the inscription < Lais Corinthiaca,' is specially remarkable, 
and a series of the,' Passion of Christ,' painted in eight con- 
nected pannels, in the public Library at Basle ; ' Henry YJJIf 
presenting their new charter to the Company of Barber Sur- 
geoa%' in the Bocber Hall ia London s aad 'JSdwaid VI, 
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granting the palace of Bride wdl to the lord wajw €i Londoa, 
for an hospitaV in the hall of BridewelL He designedy as 
did Durer. before him, on wood for others to engrave upon* 
Bis most oelebcated performaoce of tlus kind 'is his ^ Danoe 
of Deat V whieh ' was a favorite sabject in, German art) 
* throughout the whole of the fifteenth centorj.* These wood 
Ctttsy a series of about f^Hrty printo, form.aa independentworic, 
of which the first editions and imitations jattest the eontinned 
esthaatioa in which they afe held« 



SCHWAETS. 

Chbistopheb Schwasts was bom atlngolsti^tin 1550^ 
and died in 1594:9 aged forty-four years. He learned the 
first principles of the art in his^own country* but finished his 
studies at Venice, wherje he not only made the works of Ti- 
tian his model, but had the' advantage also of receiving some 
instructions from that illustrious master. Having spent some 
years there, he returned to Germany, where his works were 
much admired, as his manner of painting was vety different 
^m that to whieh the Germans had been accustooked to, and 
was immediately invited by the Elector of Bavaria to his 
court, ai^d appointed his principal painter* 

The best wprks of this master, as well in fresco as in oil, 
are in the palace at .Munich, and in the churches and coo- 

* The idea of the Dance of Death, an allegory m which are repre- 
sented the yarioas figures and appearances of death in the different rela- 
tions of life, appears to be originally €[ennan, axtd to belong to poetry. 
Peignot, in a work published at Paris in 1826, has endeavored to inves- 
tigate the origin of the ceremony \ and, in accordance with the rehitioos 
of the old chronicles, advances the opinion that it represents the emaciated 
forms of those persons who have been attacked by the plague, rushing 
from their dwellings, and making violent efforts to restore their rapidly 
declintiig strength, by every kind of morbid action. Others derive the 
origin of this repijOMBttUioiiiroin <fae nuwqoerade. 
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vetiits, paiticalarly ia the grand hall of the Jesuits in that 
city, where there is a picture of the * Virgin and Child' in 
which the air of the head is noble, and the countenance 
shows an expression of modestj and innocence, tmlj worthy 
of the character. 

Schwarts was allowed to have a genius for grand composi- 
tions ; biit although he shook off some of his national taste 
during his residence in Italy, yet he could never enturely di« 
vest himself of it He gave uphis wh<^e attention to color*- 
ing, seeming to neglect other branches of the art which were 
at least as essential, if not more so ; and even to the last, he 
retained a mixed manner, participating of the Boman, Vene- 
tian and German styles. In the attitudes and dispositions of 
some of his figures, he approached the two former schools, 
but in the airs of his heads, codntenances and expressions, he 
was decidedly German. 



SCHOONBFELD. 

John HiiNBT Sghoonef^lp was born at Bibrach in Sua- 
bia, in 1619, and died in 1689, aged seventy years. He 
learned. the art of painting from John Schelbein, but after- 
wards resided some time in several cities of Germany for the 
purpose of improvement ; and soon gave evident tokens of 
such an elevadon of genius as would render him a consider- 
able artist ; for he acquired with ease, and in a short time, 
those accomplishments, whipb, in others, are the result of 
many years pf unintermitted application. 

Having traveled through a great part of Germany, he 
next went to Bome, where, by studying the most celebrated 
pieces of paintiag, architecture and sculpture, he refined his 
taste and obtained a more perfect idea of design and compo- 
sition ; he distinguished himself by an uncommon readiness 
of invention, as well as freedom of execution. 



Two of Sofaeoaefeld'S' best piontiiiga are in tKe chuidi of 
the Holj Gross, at Augsburg ; tho one, < CSuiet oondac^ed to 
im fixocntioii,' and 4he mhet a ^ Deseenl from the CrosB,' in 
which Iha figoras and cKi^ttftouft are mtn^i admired ; aadi 
hi the Seiaate boose of the same citj, is^ preserved a tee 
oompositioD, represendag the ^Bace of Sppomenes and 
Atalanta,' whidi reeeived the highest commendation, not 
only for the espreamon and action of the principal fi^nes, 
h«t likewise for the variety of attitudes and passions in a 
gpeat nondber of others who are speXitatoes of the contests H^ 
«xoelIed equally m historical subjects, landscapes, 6eap<M*t8^ 
araiiileotare, rcdds of gvand edifices, and aaimidi^ of every 
^ecies ; and pospessed Ibo fertile a oonception, tliat hia pencil) 
though exoeoE&igly expeditkniS} waa searoely'active! enoo^ 
to exprcBB the Mvely dictates o€ his iioaaginatioht 



Fbux IfeTCit wan bom at IVInt^^nr in l€53, and died 
in 1713^ aged sixty years. He received his first in8tracti0ns 
finom a painter at Nuremberg,' after which be btoune a disdr 
pie of Ermeis, a landMape painter,' whose manner he fbnoir- 
ed, tfaoDgh he did not n^ect the study of naturrsf. In search 
of improrement he travded into Itrihy^.bui the diihate not 
a^eeing with his eon^titdtion, he returned to Swdizerland, 
where, amid the infinite variety it affords of plains and moun- 
tains, rocks, and precipices, water-falb and rivers, he furnish- 
ed himself with sul^jects for compositions^ Being indefatiga- 
ble in surveying the beauty, wiidness and magnificence of na- 
ture in these romantic regions, he made a muJititude of noble 
designs, which procured him high reputation, andampl(y sup* 
plied his demands. Ti^e vivacity of hi^ imagination was 
quite equalled hj his fireedom of hand^ and magpitit i 
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of ex^cutioii, <^ which h^.gave a remarkable proof at the Ab- 
bey of SU FloriaQ, in Anstria, 

. The ftbbot being deairoiis of hafing two grand i^furtmentfi 
painted ia fresco^ and having ooasvlted another artist wiw 
Memed^ quite, dilatojy^ he appMed to Mejer for his advice as 
to the maimer in winch he Bhould have it elcecuted. Mejer 
for a few minttte^ viewed the place^ and^then^ taking- a long 
stiek) tp which he fastened a piece of 4diaiPopa], immediately 
began to deflign, saying *^ Here 1 would have a tree^" which 
be marked out as quiekly as possible ; ^< at the remote dis* 
taooe I would represent a foiest, thus; here, a fail of water 
tumbling from ^at. rodcs, -and so anJ* As fa&t as he -spoke, 
be designed, and deprived the abbot of die power of express* 
ing his approbation, so much was! %e lost in astonishment, to 
see a design with ~sue)ii. eleganee and taste, exeosted withool 
even any time allowed for reflection. At the abbot's request, 
Meyer undertook to finish the sketch ; and- this aidventure 
having spread his reputation throughout all Germany, he was 
-thenceforward continually employed by the nobility and 
{Nrinces. 

His early performancefl deserve to be ranked with those of 
tbe^best lands<3ape paintera of the 43erman echool ; but to* 
ward the :latter part of hisr life, by endeavoring to &x. on a 
manner still more expeditious, and pleasing, than that of a 
foiTner period, m order that his w^s. might produce more 
immediate profit, they lost much of their ease, freedom and 
semblance of nature. 



JoHK BoDOLPH HuBER, was bom at Basle in Switzer- 
land, in 1668; and died in 1748, aged eighty years. He 
learned the rudiments of the art from Gaspar Meyer, an in- 
cBfereht painter, but in a short time surpassed his instructor, 
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and became the Bohokir of Joseph Werner ; upon 'which he 
changed his early manner, and by studying after the antiqtfe, 
j^ved ji good designer. At the age of nineteen he went 
iBto Italy and stopped first at Mantaa, where he copied the 
works of Grailio Bomaao ; at Verona and Venice, he stndied 
Titian, and, while in the latter city, became intimate with 
Tempesta, for whom he painted the figures in his landscapes. 
He also copied many of the works of Bassano, Titian, Tin- 
toretto and Paul Veronese, and critically observed the pecu- 
liarity of taste, coloring, or pencil, which constituted the ex- 
cellence of each. From Venice he vi^ted Borne, where he 
improyed still more by the production^ -of Raphael, Guido 
and the Caraeei. Pere aldo he obtaoned the friendship of 
Garip Masattt, whof pleased with \m -manner in coloring and 
d^gn, assisted him w'Ut his. adviee, and, observing him in- 
clined to pc^t portraits in miniatar^, dissuaded him from it^ 
and reeoqimended him to adopt werks of a nobler character^ 
AUter a reBideste of six yearr tit Borne, he returned to his 
native city, where his zqerit soon procured him eveiy mark 
of distinction. * ^ 

Huber's first remarkable work was a familypiece for the 
Marquis of Boden Dorlacfa, of a large si^e, which ^ned for 
him great appiause, and spre^ad his r^utation threughout aH 
Germany. In 1696, he was employ^ by the Duke of 
Wirtemberg, who appointed: him . his principal painter, and 
gave him the op^rtunity to exert his talents m historical 
compositions for the walls and ceilinga of his gi^nd' apart- 
ments j nor was there* a prince in Germany, who did nol 
seem solicitous to possess some of his performances. ' It ta 
remarked of him, that, he painted three thousand and sixty- 
five portraits, beside a great number of historical pictures, 
all finished by his own hand; so- that, on account of his 
facility, he has been called the Tintoret of Switzerland. 

The coloring of Huber is^ bold and strong, his tonch eas^ 
and light, and he showed great freedom, and readinesB of 
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pencil Yefc ittioi^ hk.paiiitiiigBy tbereac* sonand of very 
inferior merit, the regult probably of the prodifiouft iifimbar 
which he execated ^ bat he defiig&ed oorreetly, for he had 
acquired that halai by his studies.at Borne, and his obaerva- 
tion. of natore; aod thoogh he lived to theage of foorsoore^ 
the vigwvf Usgemnacoiitiaoed to.thelaatyear of hialife. 



MENGS. 



Baphasiv AKtOKXO MtK08 was bom aA Auficig, in-Bo* 
^mia, in 1728» aad dM in 1779, agedJfty-one years, ffia 
fUher, a painter in mtmalMre aad eaamd of little note, gave 
him the first instruction in- geometrieal igorefl,«iid ia the 
year 1741, when only thirteen yearB <^ age, he took him to 
Borne, where by the conmandB of Augmtas 1(1,. Eleetor «f 
Saxony and King of JPokuid, he* copied iiKviniatiira some 
works of Baphael, that were greatly extottiod at Dresden, 
whither they were sent . He continued at Borne three years, 
aod^ apon hip retiuni to Sipoiony was ippoiiitedfiHt-paiatar 
to. hb Bovereigo, with a eoasiderable amiaity. Bat the c£- 
mate of Dresden proved uo&v<mble.to his health, or ratter 
^be lore lie had conceived for the capital of the Arts was so 
strong that he^ icould not feel happy elsewhere, and caased 
him to consider the disorder of his imagination a real malady ; 
and he obtained the consent of the ^g to- revisit Borne, 
where he. again continued four years, and- during that period, 
•painted a beautiful picture of ^le * HxAj Family/ modellioi^ 
the head of the Madonna from his yoang * wife Margarka 
GroazzL He now i)ecame sdicitous of fixing his abode en- 
tirely at Borne, hot not being allowed to follow his inclina- 
tions, he was under .the necessity, in 1749, of revbiting 
Saxony. 

After eontinning three years at Dresden, the ungenerous 
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conduct of his father towards him, so impaired his health and 
spirits, that he solicited and obtained the rojal leave to re- 
turn with his wife and infant daughter to Borne, where he 
arrived in 1752. He soon recovered his health in this citj, 
and one of the first works he performed, was the copy which 
he made for the Duke of Northumberland of BaphaePs cele- 
brated picture of the School of Athens. 

The pecuniary circumstances of Mengs, at this period, 
became extremely embarrassed, his salary at Dresden hav- 
ing ceased, in consequence of the distresses in which the 
king became involved by the war, he labored at low prices 
for his maintenance, and with much pains gained a very 
scanty support, chiefly by painting frescos. At this epochs 
he painted the vault of the church of St. Eusebius, and soon 
after composed his beautiful fresco of ' Mount Parnassus,' in 
the Albani villa,* so finely engraved by Raphael Morghen. 
Mengs had made an excursion to Naples, to fulfil a commis- 
sion he had received from the Elector of Saxony, and, in 
that expedition, became known to Charles III. of Spain, 
then king of Naples, who, upon succeeding Ferdinand YI, 
invited Mengs to Madrid, ofiering him, through his minister 
Boda, then resident at Bome, a very considerable salary ; 
this he could not hesitate to accept, and arrived at Madrid in 

* The magnificent galleries and porticos of the Villa Albani, were 
formed in the latter half of the eighteenth century, by Cardinal Albani, 
an excellent judge of sculpture, who continued to estimate the merit of 
statues even after he had become blind. Many collections are more 
numerous, but none more choice. There is scarcely a singl e piece of 
sculpture that is not remarkable either for its rarity or beauty, and their 
intrinsic merit is only exceeded by the taste and elegance with which 
they were arranged by the celebrated Winkelmann who held the office 
of Antiquary to the Pope, and Librarian to the Cardinal Albani. He 
was inhumanly murdered at an inn, called the Locanda Grande at 
Trieste, in the year 1768, by an individual who joined him on the road, 
as he was returning from Vienna, and to whom he imprudently showed 
some gold medals which he happened to have in his possession. 

15 
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the year 1761. He was at first employed in frescos, and 
painted on the ceiling of the king's Ante-chamber a beautiful 
composition of ^ The Graces ;' on the ceiling of the queen's 
apartment an admirable picture of Aurora ;' and a ^ Nativity' 
on the altar of the private oratory of the king. 

As the air of Spain proved unfavorable to his health, and 
he became oppressed with melancholy, in consequence of the 
separation from his wife and family, he obtained the king's 
permission to return to Rome. An increase of his malady, 
which was consumption, obliged him to remain some time 
at Monaco, where during his convalescence, he painted his 
celebrated picture of the ' Nativity,' now in the royal collec- 
tion of Spain. It is in the style of the famous Notte, by 
Gorreggio, in which the glory emanates from the infant 
Savior. Immediately upon his arrival at Rome, he was em- 
ployed by Clement XIY. in the Vatican, where he painted 
his picture representing < James dictating to History,' who 
appears in the act of writing, and also a ' Holy Family.' 
Having resided three years at Rome, he returned to Madrid, 
and was loaded with favors by his royal patron. 

He now commenced his celebrated work in the dome of 
the grand saloon of the palace at Madrid, where he has de- 
scribed the ^Apotheosis of the Emperor Trajan,' the coloring 
and effect of which are grand and beautiful, and every com- 
ponent part highly felicitous in its execution. Throughout 
his whole career, Mengs gave himself up to the attainment 
of the science of painting ; neglecting the necessary care of 
his health, and totally abandoning all society and rest. In 
consequence of this, two years after his return to Madrid, 
continued toil, combined with an unhealthy climate, rendered 
it absolutely necessary that he should seek the Italian tem- 
perature ; and his disposition always inclined him to that 
centre of art and science ; he, therefore,' for the last time 
quitted Madrid, and repaired to Rome, with an augmented 
stipend from his munificent master. His emaciated constitu- 
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tion seemed to experience returning health, as he approached 
the eternal citj, and he now flattered himself that he should 
at last enjoy a state of happiness ; hut this prospect was 
blighted by the death of his wife, whom he fondly loved, and 
whose loss plunged him into the deepest affliction. His ill- 
ness returned with increased suffering, and, when debilitated 
to the last extreme, he unfortunately consulted an ignorant 
empiric, by following whose prescriptions, he shortly ended 
his days. 

It must be left to time to establish the reputation of this 
celebrated artist. His admirers, at the head of whom was 
the celebrated Winkelmann, place him on an equality with 
Raphael ; and artists, whose talents should give weight to 
their judgment, assign him an honorable place amongst cele- 
brated painters. Other persons, artists too, will hardly ac- 
knowledge that he possessed any distinguished endowments. 
By the amateurs of extravagant compositions, his prudence 
has been termed 'coldness. He has been censured for a di- 
minutive style, which seemed to arise from his previous ap- 
plication to miniature painting ; he is accused also of a dry- 
ness of manner, a fault which he is said to have perceived in 
himself, and to have corrected. It is pretended that, in many 
of his works, his finishing had the effect of enamelling ; and 
Pompeo Battoni used to say, that Mengs' pictures would 
serve for looking-glasses. But admitting that he had all 
these defects, it may nevertheless be true that he was an 
artist of considerable merit, and that he possessed the powers 
of imagination, and the qualities essential for execution. 



ZOFFANY. 



JoHAN ZoFFANT was bom at Frankfort on the Maine, in 
1735, and died in England in 1810, aged seventy-five years. 
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We are not informed who was his instructor, but about the 
year 1761, he visited England, where he passed some time 
with very little encouragement, until he attracted public at* 
tention by a < portrait of the Earl of Barrymore,' which laid 
the foundation of his future fame. He soon afterwards 
acquired considerable celebrity by the portraits of the most 
celebrated dramatic performers in their favorite characters, 
which were designed and painted with surprising truth of ex- 
pression, and admirably colored. Of these the most suc- 
cessful were, his pictures of * Garrick' in Abel Drugger, Sir 
John Bute, and Lord Chalkstone ; ' Foote and Weston' 
together, in Dr. Last ; and < Foote' alone as Major Sturgeon. 
But the pictures which did him most credit, were the ' por- 
traits of the Royal family' and those of the ' Members of the 
Royal Academy,' in that hall of the Academy, which is de- 
voted to the study of the living figure ; they were placed 
around this apartment, and received universal applause. 

Having expressed a desire to visit Italy, his Majesty 
Greorge IIL liberally enabled him to accomplish that object, 
and gave him a recommendation to the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany ; the latter permitted him to study in his Gallery, of 
which he painted an admirable picture, now in the Royal Col- 
lection. ZofTany was somewhat of a humorist, and it is re- 
lated of him that, whilst he was here painting, the Emperor 
of Germany visited the Grand Duke, and approaching Zof- 
fany in the gallery, asked him his name ; on hearing it, he 
inquired what countryman he was ', when he answered < aa 
Englishman;' 'Why,' said the Emperor, <your name is 
German.' *True,' returned the painter, *I was born in 
Germany, that was accidental ; I call that my country where 
I have been protected.' 

By the interest of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Zoffany went to 
India in 1783, where he was patronized by the Nabob of 
Onde, for whom as well as for the native princes, and the 
European residents, he painted a great number of pictures 
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He resided a long time at Lucknow, and having acquired a 
considerable fortune, returned to England about 1790, and 
was soon after elected a Royal Academician. His latter 
pictures did not equal those of his earlier days, and he was 
very much reduced in his ioteliectual powers, for some years 
before his decease; yet he still continued to paint, and 
among other works, produced an elaborate picture of the 
« Sacking of the Wine Vaults at the Tuilleries, in 1792*; a 
powerful and impressive display of the atrocities of that event- 
ful period. 



15* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Thb Dutch School — Van Ryn Kbhbra.ndt — Albeht Cutp — 
Adbian Brauwer — Adrian Van Ostade — Gerhard Douw — 
Gabriel Metzu — ^Philip Wouvermans — Paul Potter —Fran- 
cis MiERis — Jacob Kuysdael — Adrian Vander Velde — Ga- 
briel Vander Lebuw — John Van Huysum. 

This school is not materially distingaished from the pre- 
ceding, though its pupils seem to have carried to a still greater 
extent than the Flemish, the principle of taking nature as 
thej found her, without much regard to selection or embellish- 
ment. Far from excelling in the beauty of heads and forms, 
they seem to delight in the exact imitation of the lowest and 
most ignoble; and we frequently find the scenes of their 
pictures laid in taverns, workshops, and watchhouses. They 
are fond of representing the rustic revels of villagers ; their 
pictures are crowded with figures, just as they happen to come ; 
the expressions of their heads are sufficiently marked, but it is 
the expression of passions which debase instead of ennobling 
human nature. 

It must be acknowledged, at the same time, that the Dutch 
painters have succeeded in several branches of the art, and, if 
they have chosen low subjects of imitation, they have repre- 
sented them with great exactness; and truth must always 
please. 

The Dutch artists challenge the praise of extreme neatness 
of execution and beauty of finish, and understand well the 
gradation of colors. If they have not succeeded in the most 
difficult parts of the chiaro-scuro, they at least excel in the 
most striking, such as, light confined in a narrow space, night 
illuminated by the moon or by torches, and the fire of a black- 
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smith's forge. Thej have likewise distinguished themselyes 
by the representation of perspective, of clouds and skj, of ma- 
rine subjects, animals, fruit, flowers, and insects ; they excel 
in miniature painting ; and, in short, everything which re- 
quires a faithful imitation, color, and a delicate handlings is 
well executed by the Dutch painters. 



REMBRANDT. 

Van Ryn Rembrandt, whose family name was Gerretsz, 
that of Van Ryn being acquired, one from his having resided 
in early life on the banks of the Rhine, was born at a village 
near Leyden in 1604, and died in 1660, aged fifty-six years. 
As he gave very early tokens of a strong genius for painting, 
his father, who was a miller, placed him under the care of 
Swanenburg, at Amsterdam; he afterward studied under 
Lastmann, and finally with Jacob Pinas, from whose manner he 
is said to have acquired that taste for strong contrasts of Ught 
and shade, which he ever after so happily cultivated. He, 
however, formed his own manner entirely by studying and 
imitating nature, which he copied in her most simple dress ; 
the peasants which frequented his father's mill were his mod- 
els, and their manners and conversation the extent of his ideas. 

Rembrandt was first brought into notice by having taken a 
picture to the Hague, which was purchased by a connoisseur 
at the price of one hundred florins. This incident laid the 
foundation of his fortune, making both the public and himself 
acquainted with his worth, and hence arose the reputation 
and success he afterwards enjoyed. He was employed to paint 
the portraits of the most distinguished personages at Amster- 
dam, and at length established himself in that city, where he 
was immediately loaded with commissions, and his academy 
was frequented by students of the first respectability. 

His style of painting, in the first years of his practice, was 
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very different from that of his latter time, his early perform* 
ances being finished highly and mth a neat pencil ; but he 
afterwards assumed a style of coloring and handling, as oppo- 
site to it as possible : strong, bold, and with a degree of force 
truly astonishing. In his first manner are the historical pic- 
tures of ' Ahasuerus,' < Esther,' and ^ Haman ;* the < Woman 
taken in Adultery,' and 'St. John preaching in the Wilderness,' 
which are mentioned as being exquisitely finished, and yet 
touched with inexpressible fire and spirit. As he advanced 
in the art, he took liberties with the pencil, wrought with all 
the broadfiilness of the brush, leaving the touch undisturbed ; 
and even employed t^e stick, the palette knife, or his fingers, as 
they were the most capable of producing the desired efibct. 

The invention of Rembrandt was extremely fertile, his 
imagination lively and active, and hia coloring is as true, 
fresh and perfect, as that displayed in the works of Titian ; 
with this difierence, that the productions of the latter will ad- 
mit of the nearest^ inspection, whereas those of Rembrandt 
must be viewed at a convenient distance, and then an equal 
degree of union, force, and harmony may be observed in both. 
His portraits are conf^^ssedly excellent Many of his heads 
display such a minute exactness as to show even the hairs of 
the beard and the wrinkles of age ; and, a picture of his maid 
servant, placed at the window of his house at Amsterdam^ is 
Baid to have deceived the passers-by for several days. De 
Files, when he was in Holland, not only ascertained the truth 
of this fact, but purchased the portrait, which he esteemed 
one of the finest ornaments of his cabinet 

Rembrandt's peculiar style appears to most advantage when 
the subject represented accords with his own gloomy and 
powerful mind. Of this may be cited as proof a portrait in 
the Berlin Museum, representing the tyrannical prince, < Adol- 
phus of Gueldres,' son of Arnold, Count of Egmont and Cathe- 
rine of Cleves,' who lived about the middle of t^e fifteenth cen- 
tury. Having revolted against his fkther, he took him prtso- 
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ner at Graves, shat him ap in the castle of Baeren, and com- 
pelled him to abdicate in his favor. The barbaritj of this 
procedure, drew down upon him the excommunication of pope 
Paul II, and the arms of many other princes. The p<nnt of time 
seized on by Rembrandt, is that when the unnatural son, fol- 
lowed bj two black pages, descends into the dungeon of his 
father, and menaces the old nmn in order to compel him to 
surrender his domains, threatening him with fresh cruelties 
and revenge. The whole constitutes a good specimen of light 
and shade, and of his expression of stem and unrelenting pa9« 
sion. Another very celebrated picture of Bembrandt's is the 
so-called < Night Watch,' of colossal size, in the Museum of 
Amsterdam, representing a party, with their arms, marching 
out to fire at a mark. They form a joyous crowd, htxtrpng 
to and fro, loading their arms and beating their drums, with 
their leader, a large stately figure, in the centre, while the 
lights and shadows, by their frequent contrast, give the 
strongly marked effect of night ilhimination^ although no 
torch is visible. 

Many of Rembrandt's works are preserved in the colleo*' 
tions of the English nobility ; some are in the UiBzj at Flor- 
ence, where the portrait of Rembrandt, painted by himself^ f» 
placed in the gallery of artists ; a few of his works are at 
Grcnoa, some at Turin, several in the gallery of the Loovre> 
and, in the British National Grallery, is the ' Woman takcH 
in Adultery,' a * Nativity,' and the * Portrait of a Jew,* the 
effect of which is altogether striking, and considered one of 
the best that the artist ever planted. 



CUYP. 

Albebt Cutp bom at Dort in 1606, was the son of Jacob 
Gerritz Cuyp, a landscape painter of much merit, from whom 
he received his first instruction in the art of paintmg, but soon 
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infinitely surpassed him in his progress. The father princi- 
pallj adhered to one or two species of animals; but to 
Albert, oxen, sheep, cows, horses, fruit, landscape, smooth 
water, or ships and boats were all equally familiar. He ex- 
celled in everything that he attempted to represent, and paint- 
ed every object in the same free and natural manner ; always 
dear and transparent, always lovely and true in his coloring. 
He was accustomed to observe nicely even the particular 
times of the day, to express the various diffusions of light up- 
on his objects ; and in his pictures, the morning, attended 
with its mists and vapors, the clearer light of noon, and the 
saffron colored tints of evening, may readily be distinguished. 
He likewise excelled in moonlight pieces, some of them be- 
ing so admirably expressed, that the glittering reflection on 
the surface of the water, appeared more like real nature than 
an imitation of it. 

Among his most surprising productions are his winter 
scenes, with figures amusing themselves upon the ice. It is 
difficult to form an idea of the interesting and exquisite man- 
ner in which he has treated their subjects, or the surprising 
effect he has given to the gilded glow which nature frequently 
assumes at this season of snow and frost. 

The principal performance of this master is the representa- 
tion of the ^ Cattle market at Dort, and the square on which 
are exercised the troops and soldiers/ In this picture he had 
painted the finest horses that appeared upon the parade, so 
like, that each of them may be as distinctly known in the paint- 
ing as in their evolutions. He left a number of drawings 
and designs heightened with water colors, which, together 
with his etchings, are much valued as curiosities. 



BRAUWER. 
Adrian Brauweb was born of poor parents at Haerlem, 
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in Holland, in 1608, and died in 1640, aged thirty-two years. 
He received instruction in his art from Francis Hals for the 
profit of his labor, and, as he manifested very superior pow- 
ers, Hals employed him apart from his other scholars, assign- 
ing to him hard labor and a scanty diet, and selling his per- 
formances for high prices. From this state of confinement 
and harsh treatment he escaped, and went to Amsterdam, 
where he had the pleasure to find that his name was already 
known, and his works held in good estimation. A painter 
dealer, with whom he lodged, gave him one hundred duca- 
toons for a painting representing < the Gamesters,' whereup- 
on, he became frantic with joy, and expended the entire 
amount, at taverns, in ten days. From this period his usual 
abode was a public house, and he worked only when he was 
urged to it by necessity. 

Possessing a vein of low humor, and being fond of droll ad- 
ventures, he removed from Amsterdam to Antwerp, where he 
was arrested as a spy, and committed to the prison in which 
the Duke d' Aremburg was confined. This nobleman, hav- 
ing observed his genius, by some slight sketches drawn with 
black lead, while in custody, requested Rubens, who often 
visited him in his confinement, to furnish him with materials 
for painting. Brauwer chose for his subject a * Group of 
soldiers playing at cards' in a corner of the prison ; and when 
the picture was finished and shown to Rubens, he immediately 
pronounced it the performance of Brauwer, and offered for it 
the sum of six hundred guilders, but the duke retained it at a 
much larger sum. Rubens lost no time in procuring his re- 
lease, and received him into his own house ; but uninfluenced 
by gratitude to his benefactor, he quitted Rubens and traveled 
into France, where, having wandered through several towns, 
he was at length constrained by indigence to return to 
Antwerp ; here he was taken ill, and removed to a hospital ; 
and in this asylum of his self-induced poverty and distress, 
he died in his thirty-second year. 
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Such were the talents and sacfa the end of Bmawer, who 
attained to distmguished excellence in the style of painting 
which he adopted. His sabjects were taken from low life, 
and always copied from nature ; such as droll conversations, 
feasts at taverns, drunken quarrels, boors disputing at cards, 
or soldiers dressing wounds. His expression, however, is so 
lively and characteristic, the management of his colors so sur- 
prising, and the truth united with such exquisite finishing, 
transparence, and correctness of drawing, that his pictures 
are more valuable and afford higher prices than many works 
of more eminent masters. 



VAN OSTADE. 

Adbian Van Ostadb was bom at Lubeck in 1610, and 
died in 1 685, at the age of seventy-five years. He was a dis- 
ciple of Francis Hals, in whose school Brauwer was his con- 
temporary, and with him he contracted an intimate friend- 
ship. He had a lively genius, and fixed on a manner and 
style peculiar to himself, in which he became equal to the 
best masters of his country. 

The choice of Ostade in his subjects, is somewhat similar 
to that of Teniers ; and though these are generally of the low- 
est class, vulgar and gross in form and habits, and placed 
where usually such objects are to be found, in filthy hovels, 
yet, such is the power of his pencil, so agreeable are the 
hues he employs, and the arrangement of light and shade in 
which they are disposed, that the more refined eye dwells 
with delight upon his pictures. One of the best is the 
< Child's School,' in the Louvre, in which the awkwardness 
and ungainliness of the children, and their boisterous ways, 
are represented with extraordinary humor and effect The 
figures of Ostade were so universally admired for their lively 
expression, that several of the most eminent among his con- 
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temporary artists solicited him to paiDt the figures in their 
landscapes, which at the present day contribute greatly to 
their value. His works are too highly labored to be very nu- 
merous, and when his genuine productions are to be purchas- 
ed, no price is accounted too exorbitant 



DOUW. 

Gerhabd DotTW was born at Leyden in 1618, and died 
in 1674, aged sixty-one years. Having received some previ- 
ous instructions in drawing and design, he became at the age 
of fifteen years a disciple of Rembrandt, from whom he learn- 
ed the true principles of coloring, and obtmned a complete 
knowledge of the chiaro-scuro ; to which he added a delicacy 
of pencil, and a patience in working up his oolors to the high- 
est degree of neatness, superior to any other master. His 
pictures are nsutiUy of a small size, with figures so exquisitely 
touched, transparent and delicate, as to excite both astonish- 
ment and pleasure. His general manner of painting por- 
traits was by the aid of a concave mirror, and sometimes by 
looking at the object through a frame with many squares of 
fine silk ; but the latter custom is disused, as the eye of a 
good artist seems the more competent rule, though the use of 
the former is still practised by some painters in miniature. 

His patience in finishing the most incotisiderable parts of 
his pictures was most astonishing. As an instance of this, it 
is mentioned that a broom in one of his pictures being par- 
ticulariy noticed and admired for its extreme neatnesfe, he re- 
plied that he proposed to spend three days more in working 
upon it, before he should consider it completed. In another 
picture, he devoted five days to finishing the hand of a lady, 
resting upon her arm-chair. Persons of less patience than 
himself were indisposed to sit to him for their portraits ; and 
he therefore chiefly indulged himself in works of fancy. It is 
16 
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said that his great patron, M. Speiring, allowed him a thou- 
sand guilders a year, beside the price which he demanded for 
his pictures, on 'condition that he should give him the option 
of purchasing everything he painted. 

His works have always been in great request, and it would 
be difficult to find a collection of Dutch cabinet pictures, the 
principal ornament of which does not consist in one or two 
of Gerhard Douw's. The galleries of his native country, the 
German galleries of Dresden, Munich, Vienna, and Berlin, 
the Louvrcf, Hampton Court, the Dulwich gallery, the Bridge- 
water ,ceUe^tion, and Queen Victoria's private gallery, are 
all rich in these little treasures. In one is painted a window, 
out of which a maid servant, empties a kitchen utensil ; in 
another she is employed in the preparation of dinner ; in a 
third she holds a light, and looks out of the window into the 
dark, with a bright and smiling face. Here we look into the 
atelier of a painter ; there into the cheerful. apartment of a 
woman engaged in spinning. In the Louvre is a ' Grocer's 
Shop,' with various goods piled up, and people standing be- 
fore the counter, for whom the mistress weighs what they re- 
quire ; and in the Munich gallery is a < Pastry Cook's Shop' 
illuminated by candle light, and a maid, who has placed. her 
lantern upon the ground, looking amongst the goods for what 
she wants. Another, in the Museum of the Hague, repre- 
sents a large apartment, orderly aud neat, belonging to a 
citizen ; through the open window, at which sits the young 
mistress of the house,^ is seen the street lighted for a festival, 
and beside her in the cradle, lies the infant, whom an elder 
sister contemplates with affection. Another, and a very at- 
tractive picture, known as the < Girl's School,' is in the Mu- 
seum of Amsterdam. The schoolmaster is just in the act of 
scolding a boy, whom, if we trusted to his look, we should 
pronounce to be innocent, but the laughter of the other chil- 
, dren vouches for his guilt. Nothing can exceed the delicate 
execution of the girls' faces, of which almost every one is 
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lighted by its own end of candle, and comes out so brightly 
from the dark background, that the figures of the boys are 
almost too much kept down. 

The finest picture of Douw is preserved at Amsterdam. 
It is larger than his usual size, being three feet high by two 
and a half broad, and represents the interior of two rooms, 
separated from each other by a curious piece of tapestry. In 
the first is the figure of a woman nursing a child i at her side 
is a cradle, and a table covered with tapestry, on which is 
placed a gilt lamp, and some pieces of «till life. In the second 
apartment is a surgeon's shop, with a countryman undergoing 
an operation, and a woman standing by him with several uten- 
sils'. The folding doors show, on one side, a study and a 
man making a pen by candle light ; ' on the other, a school, 
with boys writing and sitting at difiereiit tables ; the whole 
lighted in an agreeable and surprising manner, and every ob- 
ject expressed with astonishing force ani beauty. There are 
also several pictures by this master, at Turin, especially one 
of a * Doctor attending a sick woman,* wonderfully beautiful ; 
and in the gallery at Florence is a * Night-piece by candle 
light/ inost exquisitely finished, each of which by their ex- 
treme neatness, have excited universal admiration. 



METZU- 

Gabriel Mbtzu was born at Ley den in 1615, and died in 
1658, at the age of forty-three years. It is not known with 
whom he learned the rudiments of the art, but he appears to 
have made the works of Gerhard Douw the models of his 
imitation, endeavoring to copy his style of composition, as 
well as coloring. At an early period of his life he established 
himself at Amsterdam, where his works soon rose into the 
highest estimation. He appeared near to Vandyck in his 
manner of designing the hands and feet of his figures, and 
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his countenances possessed a disUnguishing character and 
strong expression. 

Metzu generally painted small pictures of subjects taken 
from ordinary events occurring among the more^ polished 
classes of his countrymen. A morning visit at a lady's toilet, 
a conversation or concert among people dressed in the best 
style of his time, painters* rooms, shops, and drawing schools 
hung with prints and pictures, and sometimes scenes from low 
life, as fish-stallsy and women selling game, fruit and vegeta- 
bles ; sych are the objects which generally compose his pic- 
tures ; and in the execution of them, one is at a loss to know 
whether most to admire the beauty of arrangement in the 
forms, the clearness and harmony of the tones, or the ex- 
treme delicacy, breadth, and truth in the execution. He 
spent much time upon his pictures, which has occasioned 
their great scarcity ; and it is said, that the Dutch endeavor to 
prevent their being carried out^f their own country. 

The 6ubje.ct of his largest picture is the 'Interior of a 
mercer's shop ;' the silks and stuffs are singjilarly distinct, re- 
presenting each different fold and texture, wl^ile the attitudes 
of the purchasers with which the shop is fiUed, appear so 
natural, that nothing seems wanting to its perfection. Anoth- 
er picture of Metzu, representing a 'Lady washing her 
hands in a silver basin' is an exquisite performance ; but one 
still more capital, is a ' Lady tuning her lute,' the face most 
beautifully formed, and the whole painted with the utmost 
delicacy. 

By confining himself to a sedentary life, his health b6« 
came greatly impaired, and having consented to undergo a 
painful operation, his constituticm was found too weak to 
support the trial, and he died at the early age of forty- 
three. 
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WOUVERMANS, 

Philip Wouvbrmans, a melancholy instance of the un- 
faapp7 combination of talents, ^d ill-fortune, was bom at 
Haerlem in 1620, and died in 1668, aged forty-eight years. 
He was taught the rudiments of the art by his father Paul 
Wouvermans, an indifferent historical painter, and afterwards 
became the disciple of John Wynants, under whose instruc- 
tion he acquired a knowledge of coloring and pencil, to which 
he added the study of nature, and soon excelled his master 
in the choice of his scenes, the excellence of his figures, and 
the truth of his representations. 

The subjects of his pictures are drawn from the common 
scenes of nature, but are sometimes of a more elevated cast 
than those chosen by the generality of his school, particular- 
ly his huntings, hawkings and encampments of armies ; these 
scenes afforded him an opportunity of introducing horses, 
which he painted with great perfection. His genius and in- 
vention were so strong and lively, that none of his pictures 
have either the same grounds or the sam^e distances, for he 
varied them perpetually with inexpressible skill, in 6ome 
representing simple unembeliished nature, and in others, 
scenes enriched with architecture, fountains, or edifices of a 
beautiful construction. His figures are always finely drawn, 
with expressions suitable to the subject, and the attitudes he 
chose were such as appeared unconstrained, natural, and per- 
fectly agreeable. In his latter time his pictures had too 
much of the gray and bluish tint ; but, in his best days, he 
was not inferior, either in correctness, coloring or force, to 
many of the artists of Italy. Yet, notwithstanding his un- 
common merit, Wouvermans had not the good fortune 
daring his life to meet with encouragement equal to his 
desert. The celebrity which now attends his name, formed 
no port of his enjoyments, which appear to h&ve been con- 
16* 
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fined to his affection for his art, and numeroas family, and 
his attention to them. His pictures, beantiful as thej are 
agreeable in their composition and colors, and exquisite in 
their finish, exhausted his time without raising him sibove 
indigence and obscuritj. The neglect which he endured, 
and the severity of labor required to complete the numb^ of 
pictures which he left in so high and perfect a degree of 
finishing, exhausted his health ; and he ^ed at the ^arly 
age of fortj-etght, having bamt^ a short time bef<»e \m 
deaths all his studies and drawings, to prevent, as he declared, 
his cbildrea from being induced to embrace so miseraUe and 
ttnoertaia a profession as his own. 

After the death of Wouvermans, the value q£ has pictures 
increased to an incredible degree, and they were universally 
sought after by aU lovers of the art, through ev^y portion of 
Europe. 



POTTER. 



Paul Potteb was born at Enkhuysen in 1625, and died 
in 1654, aged twenty-nine years. He was instructed by his 
father^ who was but a moderate artist ; yet, by the power of 
an enlarged genius and uncommon capacity, before he had 
attained his fifteenth year, the works of Paul were held in the 
highest estimation, and he was regarded as the most promis- 
ing artist of his time. His subjects were landscapes with 
different animals ; but cows, oxen, sheep and goats he painted 
in the highest perfection. His pictures usually exhibit a 
brilliant effect of sunshine, and there is a lustrous glitter in 
his coloring which is peculiar to himself. I£s skies, trees 
and distances show a remarkable freedom of hand and a 
masterly ease and negligence ; and the admirable imitation 
of nature in the different kinds of cattle, and in their fbrms 
and movements, to which he attained, has assigned him a 
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pecQliar position among the Datdi artists. A picture of m 
*• Young BtttV of the sioo of Mfe, in the Hague Museum^ aad 
a ' landscape' in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg) represent* 
ing a herd of cattle at pasture under lofty oaks, before aa 
old cottage^ with the well known cow in the centre of them^ 
are two o£ his much admired productions. He constantly 
studied out of doors, making even his hours of amusement 
useful by sketching the scenery and objects by which he was 
surrounded. 

The paintings of Potter are in great request and bear aa 
exceedingly high price ; which may be attributed to the cir- 
cumstances of his early death, added to their intrinsic merit. 
The correctness of the animals in their various actions and 
attitudes, the natural verdure of his trees, and the careless 
manner of the leafing are sufficient marks of the genuine 
works of this talented artist. 



MIERIS. 



Francis Mibbis, the elder, was born at Leyden in 1635, 
and died in 1681, aged forty-six years. He was the son of 
a goldsmith and lapidary, who seconded his inclination for 
the art of painting by placing him under the tuition of Yliet, 
one of the best designers of the Low Countries ; under him 
he made remarkable progress, and next entered the school, of 
Grerhard Douw, where, in a short time, he surpassed all his 
companions, and was called by his master the Prince of his 
disciples. 

He painted portraits with great delicacy, but his general 
subjects were conversations, persons performing on musical 
instruments, patients attended by the apothecary or doctor, 
chemists at work, mercers' shops, etc, all of which he treated 
with much ingenuity in composition and execution ; finishing 
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his draperies so minotely that all the peculiarities of their 
different textures are visible. His manner of painting silks, 
velvets, stuffs or carpets was dO singular, that the different 
kinds and fabrics of any of them might easily be distinguished. 
It is this attention to minutiaB, united to breadth and truth, 
which give so much value to bis Works ; they are very costly, 
and rarely to be met with. He appears to the greatest ad- 
vantage in scenes from humble life, of which the Munich 
gallery contains two excellent example^. One represents 
two great boots and several articles of dress, lying on the 
table of a tavern, and in the back ground the master of these 
things, the artist himself, in conversation with the landlady ; 
and the other is a soldier, a half figure, holding a pipe in his 
hand, and puffing off the smoke with great enjoyment. 

The finest portrait from this master's hand is that painted 
for the wife of Cornelius Plaats, which is still preserved in 
the family, though great sums have been offered for it. His 
own valuation of his time was a ducat an hour ; and for the 
picture of a ' Lady fainting, and a physician attending her, 
he was paid in this ratio to the amount of fifteen hundred 
fiorins. When the Glrand Duke of Tuscany visited Leyden, 
he was particularly struck with the exquisite finishing of the 
Works of Miens, and engaged him to paint a picture, now in 
the Florence gallery, which is regarded as one of his most 
admirable productions. It represents a young lady dressed 
in white satin, playing on the lute, with another female and 
a young man seated on a couch, to whom a domestic presents 
a silver salver with refreshments. This prince procured 
several of his pictures, which are, at this day, an ornament 
to the Florentine collection. 
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RUYSDAEL. 

Jacob Buysdabl was bom at Haerlem in 1636, and died 
in I681y aged fortj-five jears. He at first studied surgery 
as his professioni and practised it for several years, although 
he had given early proofs of a fine taste in the art of ptdnt* 
ing, to which at length his attentipn was entirely directed by 
Berchem, with whom he lived in habits of intimacy. He is 
said by some writers to have improved his taste in Italy; 
but scarcely a particle of the Italian style is to be found in 
his productions. Nature was the school in which he studied. 
Her pure etherial tints, her peculiar forms, the freshness of 
the morning, the brilliancy of noon day, and the subduing 
tone of twilight, were the foundation of the principles by 
which he was governed, and in the oontemplaUcMi of which 
he laid the basis of that perfection of locality to which he so 
successfully asfnred. His works are. distinguished by a na^ 
und and pleasing tone of cok>r» a free, light, firm» and spirited 
pencil, and an i^reeable ehoice of situations. 

BuysdaeFs general subjects were views of the bonks <^ 
rivers, hilly grounds with natural cascades, a country inter- 
spersed with cottages and huts, solemn scenes of woods and 
groves, wind-mills and water-mills, and occasionally scenes 
from the rocky borders of the Rhine, varied with torrents 
and impetuous falls of water, in which the foam of the one, 
and the pellucid appearance of the other were depicted irith 
extraordinary force and grandeur. A simple picture in tbe 
Berlin Museum is a good example. ^ It repreaenfes an old 
peasant's hut, behind which are lofty oaks ; a small stream 
runs near by, at the foot of a woo^d hiU, bubbling over 
bushes and stones ; lowering shadows from the donds are 
cast over the picture ; a bright gleam of sun falls oa tke 
stem of an old willow, which stretches itself upwards like a 
spectre in the foreground ; the scenery is seduded and in* 
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hospitable, and the spectator feels sensibly the isolation in 
which the inhabitants of such a cot might dream awaj their 
existence. Other compositions present to us the works of 
man, decayed and ruined bj the elements. Of this class is 
the celebrated ' Monastery' of the Dresden gallery, and also 
the ^ Churchyard' in the same collection, in which last picture 
are represented, in the background, the ruins of a once 
mighty church obscured by a passing storm of rain ; and, 
in the foreground, a foaming stream finds its way into the 
waste, amid the tombs, a gleam of sun lighting up its eddies 
and the adjoining graves. Buysdael's talents were not con- 
fined to landscape ; he painted sea-pieces with equal success, 
and his fresh breezes and gales of wind, have seldom been 
surpassed by the productions of any master. 

His works are to be found in most of the choice collections 
of England ; and in the Palazzo Bicardi, as well as in the 
cabinet of the Grand Duke at Florence are some of his most 
spirited landscapes. As^ he was unable to design figures with 
elegance, he was freqpently assisted by Ostade, Yander Velde 
and Wouvermans, which adds considerably to the value of 
his pictures. 



. VANDER VELDE. 

Adrian Yander Yelde was bom at Amsterdam in 
1639, and died in 1672, aged thirty-three years. Discover- 
ing, whilst yet at school, a decided disposition for painting, 
his father was induced to place him under the tuition of John 
Wynants, with whom he continued several years, and was 
carefully instructed in the best and finest principles of the 
art. His application was incessant, and he made it his con* 
stant custom to study every object after nature, passing whole 
days in the open fields, designmg everything esiiential to his 
pursuits, and in this mode acquiring an infinitely greater 
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variety than the most inventive genius can supply. He also 
applied himself to drawing from the human figure, and at- 
tained such a degree of excellence, that he not only had the 
advantage of embellishing his own landscapes, but was em- 
ployed by many other artists whose works were in the high- 
est estimation. 

The scenes which Yander Yelde chose for the exercise of 
his art, are in general very limited, and seldom above the 
ordinary appearance of common nature ; but they are ren- 
dered with so much purity of color, and perfection of execu- 
tion, that they captivate, notwithstanding their .simplicity. 
His touch is free iM^d steady, his trees are natural and well 
formed, and the leafing sharply and accurately marked. 
His skies have a peculiar brilliancy ; and as he was exactly 
watchful to observe the effects of light on every particular 
object, he has most happily expressed its effects, through the 
branches of his trees, on the surface of his waters, on his 
cattle, which he designed with great correctness, and in short, 
on every part of his scenery. 

Though landscape and animals were his general objects of 
study, yet he felt himself qualified to undertake a scriptural 
picture for the Catholic church at Amsterdam; and the 
ability with which he executed a < Descent from the Cross' 
for an altar piece, testifies the power with which he might 
have distinguished himself in history, had he more regularly 
pursued the art. 



VANDER LEEUW. 

Gabriel Yander Leeuw, a Dutch painter of animals, 
was born at Dort in 1643, and died in 1688, aged forty-five 
years. He received the first instructions in the art of paint- 
ing from his father, whom however he soon surpassed, and 
conscious that he stood in need of farther improvement, he 
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resolved to travel, and in his progress visited Prance, Torfn, 
Naples and Rome. While at Rome he adopted for his model 
the works of Castiglione and Philip Roos, called Rosa da 
Tivoli. 

He studied his scenes and every object after nature, and 
spent a great portion of his time in the country, to observe 
the forms, movements and attitudes of the different animals 
which he intended for his subjects, sketching them with great 
exactness ; by which means he not only acquired the habit 
of designing correctly, but furnished himself with a variety 
of sketches proper to be inserted in his future compositions. 

After a residence of ten years abroad, he returned to Hol- 
land, where his pictures were at first ardently sought after; 
but such was his facility and dispatch, that they became too 
numerous for the public curiosity, and the demand for them 
decreasing, he conceived the plan of returning to Italy, where 
his works were still in great repute. The bold and masterly 
handling of his pencil, indicating the style of the Roman 
School, was not agreeable to the taste of his countrymen, who 
preferred high finish and laborious precision, to almost every 
other perfection in the art of painting. With the intention 
of traveling through France to return to Italy, he visited 
Dort, for the purpose of arranging some family affairs, where 
he was taken suddenly ill; and expired in the forty-fifth year 
of his age. 



VAN HUYSUM. 

John Van HtnrstJM, a celebrated Dutch painter of flowers, 
was bom at Amsterdam in 1682, and died in 1749, aged 
sixty-seven y6ars^ The talent of flower painting has been 
considered by many as an inferior department of the art ; it 
has nevertheless raised the reputation of Van Hnysum to a 
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brilliant rank among the painters of his country. He was 
instructed in the art by his father, and set out in his pro- 
fession with a most commendable principle, to punt not so 
much for the acqubition of money, as of fame ; and therefore 
did not aim at -expedition, but at delicacy, and if possible, 
perfection in his • art- Having- attentively studied the pic* 
tares of Mignon and other artists of distinction who had 
painted in his favorite style, he tried, which manner would 
soonest lead him to imitate the lightness and singular beauties 
of each flower^ fruit or plant ; and then fixed on a style pecu- 
liar to himself, whidi seems almost inimitable. > 

Van Huysum soon I'eoeived the most . deserved applause 
from the ablest judges of painting ; even those who furnished 
him with the loveliest flowers, confessing that there was 
somewhat in his coloring and pencilling that rendered every 
object more beautiful, if possible, than even nature itself. 
His pictures are finished with inconceivable truth ; for he 
painted everything after nature, and was so singularly exB<^ 
as to watch even the hour of the day, in which his model 
appeared to the greatest perfection. 

His reputation rose to .the liighest pitch; he fixed im- 
moderate prices on his works, so that none but princes or 
those of prmcely fortunes could pretend to become purchas- 
ers ; and the most curious florists of Holland were ambitious 
of supplying him with their choicest flowers, for the materials 
of his pictures. 

The vast sum which Van Huysum received for his works, 
caused him to redouble his endeavors to excel ; no person 
was admitted into his room while he was painting, and his 
method of mixing the tints and preserving the lustre of his 
colors, he never would disclose : a narrow mindedness, great- 
ly to his discredit ; indicating a low grade of feeling, s^id re- 
sulting from a fear of being equalled or surpassed. From 
the same principle he would never take any pupils, except 
17 
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one lady named Haveitnann, and even of her nierity he.soon 
became envious. 

The greatest truth united with the greatest brilliancy, and 
a velvet softaesa on the surfaee of hk objects, are visible in 
every part of his compoeitioos. When he represented flowers 
in vases, be always painted. the latter after some elegant 
model, and the bas-relief is as exquisitdy finished as any of 
the other parts. In the groupi^ of his flowers he generally 
designed those that were brightest for the centre, and gradu- 
ally decreased the force of his colors from thence to the ex* 
tremities. Birds', nests with their eggs, feathers, insects and 
drops of dew, lare -all expressed with the utmost truth, so as 
even to deceive t^ eye of tha spectator. 

Beside his merit as a flower . painter, Van Huysum also 
punted landscapes with great appUiuse, and although he had 
never visited Borne, he embellished his pictures with the 
noble remains of ancient uMgnifioence, which still adorn that 
dty» 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

T^B SPAKistt School— Antonio del Rincon— Pebko Campawa— 
Luis Mobales — Gaspab Becbbba — Ziuis djb Vargas — Pabl0 

I>]S CSSFBDSS — GUISBPFB RiBBBA, CALLED SpAONOLETTO—DiBOO 

Vblasqubz db Silva — ^Alonzo Cabo — Bartoloi^ko. Estbvak 
Mubillo. 

Vert little of the progress of tbe art of painting in Spain 
is known, previous to the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, though, considering the intercourse between thai 
country and Italy, especially Naples, it could notliave failed 
to receive much previous culture there. Soon after ,thal 
time, the renown of Titian, and tbe favor ib which he stood 
with the Emperor Charles V, the ^examjple afforded by th« 
portraits he drew of that monarch* with the high honor. h» 
received at the court of Philip II, and his residence there for 
a few yeai*^, roused a spirit of emub&tion among the artists of 
ibis country. So far a» an excellent power of individiifd imi- 
tation, and of gentle, amiable feeling in eompositipn and ez*^ 
pression will hold a rank among the higher qualities of the 
art of painting, the Spanish nation ma^ justly claim their 
share. But the best works of their best painters, entitle 
them to but a small proportion of the homage due to the 
great masters, who exercised so successfully the grand style 
in Italy* 

The painters in Spain sought few subjects for the pencil,, 
either in the poetry or the history of their country. They 
deviated sometimes into landseape or portraiture^ and occa- 
sionally found matter worthy of thenr best colors in the pas« 
times of the people; but their favorite subjects were of the 
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devotional kind, legends real or imaginary, with doubtful mira- 
cles of traditionary saints. 

The gay luxuriance of the pencil in the hands of Luca 
Giordano, employed to decorate the ceilings and staircases of 
the Escurial, that remarkable monument of Spanish archi- 
tecture and Spanish greatness, assisted doubtless to hasten 
the downfall of the art in this country, whence it disappeared, 
as to any effective prosecution, about the same time that it 
did in "Flanders and in Italy. 



- DEL RINCON. 

Antonio del Rincon, who is considered as the father of 
the Spanish school, was bom at Guadalaxara in 1446, and 
died in 1500, aged fifty-four years. The artswhich revived 
in Italy during the fourteenth century, did not reach Spain 
till the tiflie of Ferdinand the Fiflh, king of Aragon, who 
received from the pope the title of Catholic, on account of 
the expulsion of the Moors from Spain. 

Rincon traveled to Rome, where he studied the antiques, 
together with the works of Cimabue and other masters who 
had been instrumental in the revival of painting in Italy ; and 
upon his return to his native country, he was taken into the 
service of Ferdinand, who bestowed upon him the order of 
St lago, and the appointment of groom of the chamber. 

Several of his works perished in the fire that destroyed 
the palace of the Prado in 1608, but among the few that re- 
main are two portraits of * Ferdinand and Isabella,' and an 
altar piece in the church of San Juan delos Reyes at Toledo, 
which are held in high estimation. 
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CAMPANA. 

Pedro Campana was born of Spanish parents at Brus- 
sels, in 1503, aud died in 1570, aged sixty-seven years. At 
an early age he went to Home, where it is said he became a 
pupil of Raphael, but whether this be so or not, he certainly 
proved himself an ornament of the Roman school, and imi- 
tated the manner of that great master with considerable suc- 
cess. In 1580 he was at Bologna, where he painted the 
triumphal arch erected for the reception of the Emperor 
Charles V. 

On the invitation of that monarch he went tp Spain, and 
executed there many capital works, the chief of which are in 
the cathedral of Seville, particularly his famous pictures of 
the * Nativity' and the * Purification.' 



MORALES. 

Luis Morales was born at Badajos, in 1509, and died 
in 1586, aged seventy-seven years.^ He was a pupil of Pe- 
dro Campana,. and from his constantly making choice of de- 
vout subjects, and from the beauty of his pencil, he acquired 
the appellation of El Diyino Morales. His pictures gene- 
rally represent the head of our Savior o-owned with thorns, 
or that of the Virgin in grief. It is supposed that he scarcely 
ever designed whole-length pictures. His heads are of a most 
admirable and touching character, finished with the greatest 
care without weakening the force or diminishing the expres- 
sion ; and, in this respect, bear some resemblance to the 
highly characteristic heads of Leonardo da Vind. 

It cannot be denied, however, that Morales was an artist of 

a contracted genius and of a barren invention, never ventur- 

iflg beyond the delineation of a head, though it will be con- 

feseed thsLt, in his limited scope, he has carried the art to its 

17* 
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highest perfection. His ' £ooe Homo,' exhibits the height of 
human suffering borne with more than human complacency ; 
and his ' Mater Dolorosa' is the very extremity of sorrow. 
Some of his pictures are preserved at Cordova and at Sevflle ; 
at the Trinitarian convent at Madrid is a ' Veronica,' and a 
very fine ' Ecce Homo/ in the convent of Corpus Christi, in 
that city. 



BEGEBRA. 



Gaspab Becebba was bom at Baeza in AndaUi8ia» in 
1520, and died at Madrid in 1570, aged fifty years. The pa- 
tronage bestowed on the arts by Cbaries Y, induced Becerra 
to visit Borne for improvement, at a time when Michael An- 
gelo was in the zenith of bis fame ; and oq bis return to Mja* 
drid, he contributed to refinrm the Spanish school of art, by 
the introduction of a grand style, founded on that of this dis- 
tinguished master. He was taken under the protection of the 
^mperor, and executed some works in fresco in the palace at 
Madrid, which attracted general admiration. 

But great as were tlie merits of Becerra in painting, he rose 
to higher eminence as a sculptor, in which profession he was 
much employed for the churched and monasteries. His chief 
work is a statue of the Virgin, made by order of his great 
patroness, Isabella de Yalois. 



DE VABGAS. 

Luis pb Vargas was bom at Seville in 1528, and died In 
1590, aged sixty-two years. Beiiig endowed with a very happy 
genius, and ambitious of obtaining improvement in the art <tf 
puintiog, h^ traveled to Italy, and sp^t seven years at Bom^ 
wb^e be printipidly directed his attention to the works of Bar 
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phael md Fierino del Yaga* HaTiag bj great appUoatiQii ac- 
quired somewhat of the elegance of taate and oompositioii of 
the Italian masters, he jreturned to his own oountiy, and b#o 
gan to follow his profession at SeviUe. Bat it soon iq>peai^ 
that he had not imbibed the true tast^ of the grand style, nor 
was he tbcHroughly skilled in the best principles of the Wf%i 
for his paintings could not stand in competitioii with tho^a of 
9ome other artists who were at that time resident at Seville. 
He therefore returned to Italy to cultivate his powers still fiu> 
ther, and was at length amply rewarded for hiQ industry, by 
such an improvement in l^s taste, composition and freedom of . 
hand, as rendered hi^n equal to the best of hi^ own time, and 
superior to most of hia contemporaries. 

De Yargas painted with«quiil success in fresco and in oil, 
and on returning a second time to his naiive city, obtained 
both reputation and employment Hq gave proof of extrar 
ordinary abili);y in two pictures he panted for the cathedtal 
at Seville, one of which represented ^Christ bearing the 
Cross,' and the other, ^ Adam and £ve,'the latter of which is 
accounted his master piece. £[e also painted a great numr 
ber of portraits, and although he did not e^cel in thisdepartp 
ment, yet be is highly celebrated for his poctrait of Donsa 
Juana Cortez, Ducliess of Alcala, which was esteemed not 
much inferior toihose of Raphael. 

Luis de Yargas was not less remarkable for his devotion, 
than for his talents ; and following the example of the great 
emperor, Charles Y, he used in his private hours, to lay him<p 
self in a cofiSn which he kept in his closet, to prepare himself 
for death by meditationr 



DECESPEDES. 

Pablo de Cespedbs was born at Cordova in 1532, and 
died in 1608, aged seventy-six years. He was a man of exten- 
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BiTe talents and profound erudition, so that by the Spanish 
writers, he has been extolled as an universal genius. Educa- 
ted in the Seminary of the Ecclesiastics, he made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with tb6 oriental and cla:ssical lan- 
guage's, and his learning and merit raised him to the rank of a 
dignitary of the church. As a painter he stands among the 
most eminent that his country has produced. 
' To perfect himself in the art, he twice visited Rome, and 
formed his style upon the model of that great artist Michael 
Angek), not in painting only, but in architecture and sculp- 
. tiire also ; in both of which, by the happy fertility of liis 
genius, he acquired great reputation. During his residence 
at Home, he distinguished himself by several works in the 
public edifices : in the church of Trinita de Monti, he paint- 
ed *the Annunciation' and the * Nativity;' and ornamented 
one of the chapels with several subjects from the Life of the 
Virgin. He supplied also a head to a famous antique trunk 
of Seneca, in white marble, and acquitted himself so happily 
in this undertaking, that he is generally thought to have ex- 
ceeded the original. On hisTeturn to Spain, he embellished 
with his performances Uie churches of Seville and other 
cities in Andalusia ; but his principal pictures are found at 
Cordova. His * Last Supper^' in the cathedral is singularly 
famous, both for variety of expression and tone of coloring, 
in which last quality he is thought to have approached the 
manner of Oorreggio. Gespedes'wrote a treatise, in which 
he compares the ancient and modern art and practice of 
painting. His contemporaries speak of this work in high 
strains, but it is unfortunately lost to the world, together with 
one in verse on the general subject of painting. 
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SPAGNOLETTO. 

GuTSEFPB RiBBBA, Called Sfa^koletto, was born at Xati- 
vft in 1580, and died in 1656, aged sixtj-seven years. His pap- 
entSy who were in indigent circumstances, placed him as a stu- 
dent with Francesco Bibalta, with whcMn he continued about 
twoyears ; but bbfbre he was sixteen, he determined upon visit- 
ing Italy to cultivate his taste and exercise his talents in the 
profession he had selected, although he had no other means of 
support, other than he could obtain by the exercise of his ju- 
venile powers. 

In 1606 he arrived at Naples, where he obtained an intro- 
duction to Michael Angelo Caravaggio, who favore<) him 
with his instructions; and Ribera made such progress in the 
art, and his early productions were so much admired, that he 
acquired the appellation of II Spagnoletto, or the little Span- 
iard. From Naples he went to Parma, to see and study the 
works of Correggio, and thence to Rome, attracted by the 
reputation of Raphael and Michael Angelo ; and although 
the influence of the style of Caravaggio still predominated in 
his productions, yet it was not without considerable refine- 
ment in feeling, obtained by contemplation of the works of 
these great masters. 

After a short residence at Rome, he returned to Naples, 
where his prospect of employment was much more favorable, 
partly from the number of excellent artists then practising in 
the former city, and probably more from the partiality ex- 
isting in the court of Naples for that of his own country. 
He was now taken under the protection of the Viceroy, and 
employed in several considerable works which were sent into 
Spain. The principal among those detained at Naples, are 
the * Martyrdom of St. Januarius,' in the royal chapel ; * St. 
Jerome' and * St. Bruno' in * the church of Triniti delle 
Monache, the < Taking down from the Cross' at the Carthu- 
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sians ; and a noble pictare in the palace of Prince della 
Torre, representing < St. Peter and St Paul,' the figures 
being at half length, and somewhat larger than life. An- 
other yery e&oellent productum of this master is preserTed 
in the CcHrsiai piJace at Florence. The subject is ^St. 
Peter taking the mooej ont of ^ mouth of the fish to ^paj 
tbe tribute.' The c^rfoiing is striking and fall of force ; the 
heads of thd %iires ltf>e fine, abd it is finished in a broad^ 
free and spirited mannw. 

The geaios of Spagnolelto led him to paint gloom j and 
austere siil^jects, which Were pe<iuliarl/ aoeeptebie to the 
Neapolitans and his own countrymen, such as hermits, and 
saints emaciated by abstinence andseverity^ In tragic oom- 
positi(»iSy the distortions of agonised nature, in martyrdoms, 
executions and torments, he was eminently successful, and 
treated these dreadful subjects with a correctness jof design, 
which m%ht serve as a study for An aaatonkist. 



' YlJLASQtrfiZ. 

r-. DiBao YsLASQUBZ i>£ SiLYA was bom at Seville, in 
1594, and died in 1660, aged sixty-six years. His parent 
tage was poble, beings of a family originally of Portc^l, 
which had established itself in Andalusia. Though Umited 
in fortune, they gave him a liberal education ; and as he had 
evinced, during his literary studies, an extraordinary genius 
for drawing, he was permitted to indulge his inclination. He 
was aocor(tingly placed under the tuition of Francesco Her* 
rara the elder, a rigid instructor, with whom he reiaatned a 
short time, and then entered the school of Pachero, a man of 
learning and an able designer^ ihen reading at Seville. 
Under this master,' his talents began to display themselves in 
a varielj of sketches from nature^ of peasants and ordinary 



people, in peculiiur habiU aod oeoupalioDS, as tli^j ttnu^ hki 
fancj in the streets or public places of the eitj. One of Us 
first productions is in the palace of the- Buen-^Betiro, and 
represents an old Aquador in a tattered garmeat, giving 
water to 4rink out of his barrel to a boy *— a piece of wonder* 
fttl nature and expression, with an uncommon degree of 
science and. precision in muscular anatomj. 

Having studied five years with Cocheoo, that master be* 
stowed upon Velasquez his daughter in marriage ; and find* 
ing himself suffisientlj qualified to set out as an artist, he 
went to Madrid in 1622, where he received great encoarage* 
ment, and had an opportuuitj of improviag himself stiM more 
by studying the painting in the Esourid, and in the peaces 
of the nobility. At length his talents recotnmended him to 
the notice of the * Duke d' (Mivarez, &e favorite minister of 
Philip IV ; and upon his introduction to the king^ h% in^ 
mediately commissioned him to paint his portrait This he 
executed on a grand scale, the king being drawn in amnoiv 
mounted upon a superb horse, and displayed with all the ad* 
vantages of a beautiful ba^ground scenery.' The pietQre 
being^ shown at courts was so generally applauded, tfmt it 
obtained him the royal favor ; and he was appointed princi* 
pal painter to die kii^ of Spain, wtdi an honorable pension 
aod an apartment in the palace. 

After tins successful commeneeiaent of hu pnblie eaveer^ 
Velasqoea was employed to paint the pwtralCs of the infants 
Don Carlos and Don Femandos ; and also that of tiM atima* 
ter, his patron, mounted like his soyal master, on a noUe 
Andalusian charger, richly caparisoned. *He now also^ in 
emulation of other Spanish painten^ determined to under* 
take a work upon a more extended scale than he had done 
before ; and took for his subject the ^ Expulsion oif the Moors 
from Spain by Fhiip III.' This celebrated oompoeition rep- 
resented the king armed, aod in the act of <yyn*»^"'il»>g a 
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party of soldiero, who are esoortiiig a group <^ Moors, of dif- 
ferent sexes and ages, to the sea-shore for embarkation. 
. This fMCtore was pakited in 1627, and in the same jear 
Bobeos arrived at Madrid in the ci4)acitj of ambassador ; 
and having -visited Velasquez and examined his works, he 
eonoeiTed a friendly affection for him on account of his 
talents,, and knowing it would be an infinite advantage to 
him to have ajtiore extensive acquaintance with the Boman 
and Venetian taste of design and cc^cning, he vacommended 
him to spend some time in Italy. Convinced of the sincerity 
wid good judgment of Edbens^^and having received from the 
king and his minister recommendatory letters to render his 
journey as useful as possible^ Velasquei^ embarked at Barce- 
lona Iq 1629, and first landed at Venice, where he was re- 
ceived aiMl entertained by the Spanish ambassador. In this 
delightful birthplfMse of coloring, the works of its great mas- 
ters Titian .and Tintoretto excited his warmest admiration ; 
«id after a -residence of a few months he proceeded to Borne, 
where he was graciovsly received by Cardinal Barberini, 
nephew to. pope Urban VIII, wlio procured for him apart- 
laents in the Vatican, and acoessy at all times, to the works 
of Baphael and Miehael Abgelo.- 

During his residanoe at Borne, he painted his celebrated 
picture of ^ Joseph's coat brought to Jacob,' and, one in whieh 
he has displayed his art in its fullest extent,. the discovery of 
the 'Infidelity of Venus,' as related by Apollo to Vulcan, 
who is represented at his forge, attended by Cyelops. The 
light and shadows from the reflection of the forge, and the 
sparks which fly from their hammers, produce a surprising 
effeet^ Bo£h of these pietares were sent to Spidn, and hon* 
ored by having' distinguished places assigned them in the pal- 
ace of the king. - 

After an absence of a year and a half, Velasquez returned 
to Madrid^ passing through Naples on his way, where he 
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painted the portrait of Donna Maria, qaeen of Ferdinand IIl^ 
and was cordially welcomed by Philip ; a painting room in 
the palace was assigned him, of which the king himself kept 
a private key, for the purpose of visiting his painter without 
the forms of ceremony, as his great predecessor Charles V. 
bad done with Titian. 

In 1638, Velasquez painted his celebrated picture of < Our 
Savior on the Cross,' for the convent of St Placido at Mar 
drid, and, afa»ut the same time, that of < General Pescara re- 
ceiving the keys from the ^vernor of a Flemish citadel ;* 
productions affording incontestible evidence of his merit, and 
the improvement he had obtained by studying the finest pro- 
ductions of art and genius in' Italy. 

In 1643, his patron D'Olivarez fell into disgrace and was 
banished from the court ; yet Velasquez retained his popu- 
larity, and in the year 1648 he was commissioned by the king 
on a particular embassy to Pope Innocent X, and at the 
same time was empowered to purchase, for the royal collec- 
tion, the finest w(»:ks of art, both statues and pictures, which 
he could procure in Italy. On this expedition, he embarked 
at Malaga, and, landing at Genoa, passed through Milan and 
Padua to Venice ; here he passed some time in reviving his 
iwsquaintance with the productions of the great masters of 
art, which he had before beheld with so much admiration^ 
and had the good fortune to purchase some capital picturei 
by the best Venetian masters. He afterwards visited Bo* 
k^a, and, on his arrival at Rome, was received with great 
favor and distinction by the Pope ; and as the business con- 
fided to him afforded him leisure to exercise his professional 
talents, he was engaged to paint the portrait of his Holinesfly 
as well as those of several of the cardinals and nobility. 

After an absence of three years, Velasquez took his depar- 
ture from Grenoa in 1651, on his return to Spain, in a vessel 
freighted with a magnificent collection of pict9res, busts and 
Btt^tues which he had collected $ he arrived in safety with hia 
18 
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cargo, and was reoeived bj the king with his aoeostoined 
kindness and favor. In 1656, Philip eonferred upon him 
the order of St lago, an honor bestowed on persons of emi- 
nent acquirements ; and he eontinned to experience the pn>* 
tecUon of his sovereign and the public estimation until the 
year 1660, when, having attended the king on an interview 
with the king of France at Lrun, he was suddenly attacked 
by fever, which put an end to his labors.. 

The compositions of Velasquez are remarkaUe for strong 
expression, freedom of pencil, a spirited touch and fine tone 
of color ; he had the happiness to enrich his country with 
many admirable productions of ancient and modem artists* 
and adorned it also with a number of his own works both in 
portrait and in history. 



CANO. 



Alonzo Cano, called the Michael Angelo of Spain, from 
his having excelled in the three arts of painting, sculpture 
and architecture, was bom at Grenada in 1600, and died in 
1676, aged seventy-six years. Having studied the princi- 
ples of architecture under his father, an eminent architect ni 
his native city, he applied himself to the study of sculpture 
under Pacheco of Seville, and afterwards directed his atten* 
tion to painting in the academy of Juandel Castillo in the 
same city. While in the academy he executed many noble 
paintings for the public edifices in Seville, and gave speci- 
mens of his excellence in statuary, particularly a < Madonna 
and child' in the great church of Nebrissa, and two colossal 
figures of St. Peter and St. Paul^ for the purpose of copying 
which, the Flemish artists are said to have visited Seville. 

In consequence of a quarrel with a brother artist which endr 
ed in a duel, Cano was obliged to quit Seville, and at the in- 
vitation of the Duke d' Olivarez, went to Madrid, where he 
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was appointed the rojal airchitect^ painter to the king, and 
preceptor to Don Balthazar, Prince of Astarias. Here, as 
architect, he projected several additions to the rojal palaces, 
some pnhlic gates to the city, and constructed a trinmphal 
arch on the occasion of the ' entrance of Mariana, second 
qaeen of Philip IV. As a painter he executed many cele^ 
brated compositions in the churches and palaces of Madrid. 

While in the height of his prosperity, a circumstance oo- 
curred which involved him in much trouble. Upon returning 
home one evening he found his wife murdered, his house pil- 
laged) and an Italian journeyman missing. The magistrate 
finding that Gano had been jealous of this Italian, and that 
he was also attached to another woman, charged him with the 
murder ; whereupon he fled to Valencia, but was soon dis-* 
covered l^ the practice of his art He then sought an asy- 
lum in a Carthusian convent near that city ; b«t being deter- 
red from taking the order by the dread of its austerities, he 
returned to Madrid, where he wasapprehended and delivered 
to the torture in order to extort a confession. Having en* 
dured the rack without self-recrimination, he was again taken 
into favor by the king ; and, with a view to' his future secu- 
rity, obtained the clerical office of residentiary of Grenada* 
In this situation he enriched the churches of Grenada and 
Malaga with many superior specimens of painting and 
sculpture. 

In his early days he disdained to accept pay for his pro- 
ductions, declaring that he worked for fame and practice ; 
but as he advanced, he seems to have had no hesilation in ex- 
acting a full reward f<^ his exertions. . It is stated that hav- 
ing been refu6ed the sum of one hun^t^d pistoles for an im- 
age of 8t. Aphony of Padua, by a connseUor of Grenada, 
which Cano M|d made for him, he dashed the saint in pieces 
on the floor of bis academy. This sally of passion induced 
the chapter of Grenada to, suspend him from his functions ; 
but he was restored by the king on condition of finishing a 
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magnificent crucifix which the queen had ordered, but whii^ 
he had long neglected. 

The last years of his life ke spent in acts of charity and 
devotion, but the violence of his temper remained nnsubdue^ 
and even in his last moments, he could not be prevailed upon 
to make use of a crucifix which was preseilted to him for 
adoration, because it was such a wretched piece of work, 
that he could not endure the sight of it. 

With the exception of Velasquez, Cano excelled, as a 
painter, all his contemporaries, and yet seems to have owed 
his superiority entirely to nature. ' His design is correct, his 
arrangement happy,^ and ^Ms coloring charming. As a sculp- 
tor, he gives evident, ilrbofs of having studied the antique, 
by the dignity of hi^^rms, the elegance of his taste; 'and the 
grandeur of his dmpery. In architecture he was {oo loaded, 
too omamenlal, and too much swayed by the fashion of the 
day. With such talents he connected' an. 4ipfortunate temt- 
perament and disposition, and, as the jdaster of a school, 
scarcely lefjLa pupil that rose aboglimediocrity. 
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^tr MURILLO. 

Babi^o^&meo Esteyan Murillo was bom at PllaSy 
near Seville, in 1613, and died in 1685^ figed eevisnty-two-. 
years. Having discovered an early iaelijiuiun for the art 
of painting, he was. placed under the tiivTun of bis relative, 
Don Juan del Castillo, . whose manner w^nj^Of^rk and inky, 
and whose favorite subjects were fairs a rni mstrk^U; in which 
style MuijUo painted several pictqreB wlUJg^e oontinued 
wit^ this master. Happening one day to ^^HEtpe woiics of 
Pedro de^Moya, who Ti^as passing through ^^Siu*^ on hi».wft|r 
to Cadiz, Murillo was so inspired with the desire of imitatiaj^ 
ibis Artist, that he availed himself <^ his instructions for i( 
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short time ; and afterwards resolved to repair to Italy for im- 
provement Bot Ilia means were totally inadequate to meet 
the expenses of snch a journey. Collecting, however, all 
his resources, he bought a quantity of canvas, upon which 
he painted subjects of devotion and flowers, and with the pro- 
duce of the ^ sale of these, without the knowledge of his 
friends, set out upon his journey to Madrid. 

On his arrival at that capital, he waited upon Velasquez, 
his countrjrman, and communicated to him his plans. Struck 
with the zeal and talents of the young artist, Yelasques treated 
him with the greatest kindness and liberality ; and, aware of 
the impracticability of the scheme, diverted him from the pro- 
ject of his journey to Bome. He furnished him, at the same 
time, with the best means of improvement, independent of his 
own instruction, and enabled him to study the works of Ti- 
tian, Rubens and Van Dyck, in the Escurial and palaces of the 
nobility, by which he greatly improved his style of coloring. 

After an absence of three years, passed under sudi favor- 
able circumstances, Murillo, by the advice of Yelasquesi re- 
turned to Seville in 1645; and resumed the practice of his alt 
with redoubled alacrity and with the most flattering success. 
He immediately commenced his first great work in fresco, in 
the convent of San. Francisco; and the manner in which he - 
executed it, produced great astonishment among his country- 
men. It consists of sixteen compartments, among which the 
* Death of Santa Clara,' and < Sir Thomas distributing alms/ 
are subjects in which the particular bent of his genius had 
full scope for the display of its powers. In the first he showed 
himself a colorist equal to Van Dyck, and in the second a ri- 
val of Velasquez. 

Having completed this beautiful composition, he was next 
commissioned by the marquis of Villamanrique to paint a se- 
ries 9r pictures of the life of David, in which the backgrounds 
were to be finished by Iriarte, an eminent landscape painter 
of Seville. Murillo proposed that the landscapes should be 
18* 
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.first painted, and that he should afterward insert the figures ; 
but Iriarte contended that the historical part should be first 
finished^ to which he would adapt the background. To put an 
end to the dispute, MuriUo undertook to execute the whole ; 
and changing the subject of the pictures, he produced the cele« 
brated ^ History of Jacob/ now at Madrid, in which the beauty 
of the landscape contends with that of the figure/i, and ivhidi 
remains a monument of his powers in the different depart- 
JBeQts of the art. 

For the cathedral of Seville, he paipted his much admired 
picture of ^ San. Antonio,' with the infant Christ and a glory 
of angels ; a ^ Miraculous Conception,' and two portraits of 
Xieandro and Isidore, archbishop of Seville ; for the Hospital 
of Charity a ^ St. John supporting a Beggar,' assisted in his 
charitable o&ce by an angel, whom the saint regards with 
jeverencean^. gratitude; and^ two other fine picture?, repre- 
senting < Moses striking the Bock,' and < Christ miraculously 
feeding^the Five Thousand,' in which are a numerous assem- 
blage of figures grouped with surprising tapte and judgment. 
But, notwithstanding he was so eminently successful in de- 
lineating subjects from Scripture history, his^nius and abili- 
ties qualified him also to execute pictures of equal merit from 
•cenes of humble and familiar life. His favorite subjects 
' were poor and tattered children, engaged in different occupa- 
tions and amusements, which are much admired, and find a 
place in most of the Collections of the English nobility. In 
the National gallery of England is the portrait of a ^ Spanish 
Peasant Boy,' panted with great lightness of pencil ; and in 
the Dulwich gallery is a picture of * Two Beggar Boys,' which 
is highly esteemed for its originality and truthfulness of char- 
acter. The one stands munching bread, holding injI^^bAiid 
a pitcher from which he has been drinking, and ^o^^l^^ii^ 
down upon a boy, who, half reclining upon the grouqVisln- 
▼iting him to gamble. He evidently has not the meatf^pf in- 
dulging in the game; his countenance therefore is gh 
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and he bites his crust with an air of disappointment, at find- 
ing out of his reach, the pleasure that he longs to possess. 

In the year 1670, Murillo painted a picture of the ^ Immaea- 
late Conception,' which was carried in procession on the great 
festival of Corpus Christi, and excited universal surprise and 
admiratioh ; whereupon Charles 11. directed him to be invited 
to Madrid, with a promise of appointing him one of his paint- 
ers. But Murillo, whose natural humility and love of retire- 
ment prevailed over every consideration of adtantage or pro- 
motion^ excused himself from accepting the invitation. 

His last work was his celebrated picture of the * Marriage 
of St Catherine,' in the church of the Capuchins at Cadiz. 
As he was about finishing it, he acddentaUy slipped upon the 
scaffoldings by which accident he received an ii^uiy whi<^ 
hastened his death. 

Few painters have better ^^laims to originality of style thim 
Murillo, who, to the merit of a historical painter^ joined that 
of equal excellence in fiowers and landscape. There is little 
of the academy discernible in his design or composition. His 
pictures of the. Virgin, Jbis Saints, and- even his Saviors, are 
stamped with the features of his country, and a characteristic 
expression of the eye, which is remarkable ; his coloring is 
mellow and harmonious, producing a surprising effect by the 
deamess of his tints* skilfully opposed by proper shadows ; 
and while his backgrounds are generally confused and indis- 
tinct, and the parts blended together with a loose pencil and 
indeterminate execution, there is a striking character of truth 
and nature in all his paintings. With Velasquez and Murillo 
oeased the days of splendor of the Spanish school. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Thb TaaofcA Scbool — Niohox.as PDussur — Cljlui>s Gxijbb,ob«- 

EBALLT KirOWK BT THB TISLB OV Cl1.UI>B DB LoBKAIHB — PiBBBB 
MiONABD — ChABLBS AlFHONSE PU F&BSirOT-— EuSTACB liB 
SXTBUB — ChABLBS Lb BbUN — NOBL COYPBL— AnTHOVT WaT- 
TBAH — JOSBFH MaBIB ViBW — JaHBS LoUIB DaVID. 

QnIb would natorallj^be led to imagine that when the high 
spirit of Italj began to be felt in the world, and the design 
of Florence, the outline of Borne, and the coloring of Venice 
were the words bj whidi the progress of punting was known, 
iSb&t an exalted taste fbr the art would have been formed in 
France, whose inhabitants, ever eminent for their ingenuitj, 
were on terms of fanuliar intei'oourse with the nations of 
Italj. Such howevar does not appear to have been the fact ; 
and ihe French school of painting without possessing any 
distinctive diaracter, has fluctuated from master to master, 
according to the person who happened to be in fashion at the 
time. 

The earliest practice of the art, that seenis to have been 
exercised in France, was* in the decoration of their church 
windows with portraits, armorial bearings, and subjects of 
sacred history^ stained in brilliant colors in the glass, or 
enameltpd on tsopper for the vessels of the altar. The most 
ancient are done in black and white, simply representing 
scriptural subjects curiously executed ; many of them ure re- 
markable, not only for extreme delicacy of workmanship, 
but as interesting compositions, descriptive of the state of art 
in the early ages, and of the manner and history of the times, 
of which they are, in general, representations. The art con- 
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pipped tp improve, and towards the commencement of the four- 
tCjBDth century had attained great perfection, and actually 
possessed many of the qualities of good painting. 

Francis the Firsts who ascendedthe throne Jan. 1, 1515, 
was the first French monarch who seemed to consider the 
improvement of the arts an acquisition desirable for the glory 
of his country; and accordingly with commendable zeal, he 
invite^ to Paris all the Italian artists that his bounty could 
induc^jto settle there. Francis had the merit of carrying oil 
a soc^ssful rivalry in this pursuit with Henry the Eighth of 
England, who made proposals to the same artists also, but 
proved unsuccessful in his attempts. He however obtained 
.tfafi;tas8istance of Bosso of Florence, and Frimaticcio (ji 
^Bologna, who passed some years in France, decorating tb^ 
palace of Fontainbleau, and painting the deeds of their illus- 
trious patron. Frimaticcio*s general knowledge in the &10 
arts was the means of diffusing improvement, by procuaog 
for the king a considerable supply of sculpture apd broniaeB 
from his native country. With the e^oeption of Cousia and 
Blanchard, the former of whom lived towards the end of the 
rixteenth century, and was a sl^ilful painter, though with no 
vigorous fii^iicy, upon glass, and the Utter, who flourished 
even earlier and brought from Rome and Venice the air and 
taste of the pictures of Italy, the art remained dormant, until 
Nicholas Fou§»n who had imbibed tf taste for its excellences 
in Italy, was persuaded by Louis XXII. to return to his 
native country. But 'the sta^odard of public .tasta was not 
sofficiendy high to appredate his pure and siofiple style ; the 
facile mediocrity of Youet received more admirati&n ; and 
Poussin, disgusted, returned to his tranquil life at Borne, 
leaving the field to a comp^titor whQ laid the foundation of 
that flutter and frivolity which characterized the style oif the 
French school, previous to the revolution. 

The ablest of the scholars furnished by Youet to the world 
were Le Sueur and Le Brun. The fonner» ccUled by his 
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ooantrymen the French Baphael, actuated hy a pare and 
eievatisd mind, rejected the Affectation and frippery of his 
master, and painted with a high poetic conception, a series 
of pictures representing the Life of St. Bruno for the Char- 
treuz at Paris ; while the merit of the latter secured to him 
the friendship of Poussin, the notice of Cardinal Mazarin, 
and tlie patronage of the court The splendid arrangement 
of the gallery of Versailles is a satisfactory proof of the extent 
of his abilities; and when his Battles of Alexander are 
placed in conjunction with it^ we can no longer wonder that 
such a display of talent, so congenial to a monarch of so 
much ambition as Louis XIY. completely overpowered all 
competition. During his longVeign, talent of all kinds shone 
conspicuous around his throne, and painting was consequently 
elevated and encouraged; at Paris, an academy of painting 
was formed under i^e immediate patronage of tlie king, and 
anchor for the benefit of French students, at Bome. 

After Le Brun^ the star of French art ceased to ascend, 
though no want of ability, but rather a false taste t^pears in 
the artist who saeceeded Inm. Before &e death of Wattean, 
in 1721, 4he school of France had dedined both in natural 
beauty and l<^ty simplicity, and the purity of art was pro- 
faned and polluted by the [ttctures which gave to Boucher 
the title of the Anacreon of painters. 

Such was the prostrate condition of the art, when towards 
the middle of the last century, the Count de Caylus, aided 
by HJbe cdebrated Yernet, with a truly classic taste and 
national enthusiasm, determined to revolutipnidse the publie 
taste, and restore it to the simplicity from which it had 
fallen. By the united efforts of these individuals, an entire 
diange was effected in the manner of the French school, 
whi<di received a fresh impetus from the talents of David, 
who,, regretting the sad decline of historic painting, desired, 
while his i»ctures wore the severe air of Bome, that they 
should exhibit also the poetio' loftiness oi Grreece. He in- 
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faaed an enthasiasm for the epic style of composition into the 
minds of his disciples ; and, though for a time driven from 
his high purposes by the excitement of the Revolution, he 
resumed them when the land grew tranquil, and produced a 
series of pictures of a high aim and order. The principal 
events of the Revolution, of Napoleon and his victorious 
armies, afforded subjects of historic interest to the pencils of 
David and his disciples, who also entered the regions of 
poetry and dramatic romance, with success ; and, though not 
wholly inspired with the serene, sacred spirit of unaffected 
art, which is scarcely in keeping with the national character, 
they have produced, and are still producing, works of dignity 
and sentiment. 
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Nicholas Poussix, who may rightly be considered as the 
originator of the French school, was bom at Andelay, in 
Normandy, in 1594, and died in 1665, aged seventy-one 
years. He was descended from a noble family whose for^ 
tunes had been reduced during the civil wars ci Charles and 
Henry, and his father, with a small inheritance, held a com- 
mission in the French army. Preferring the cultivation of 
science to military pursuits, the young Nicholas had already 
distinguished himself by his progress in literature, when a 
fondness for drawing, and an acquaintance formed with Quin- 
tin Yarin, an artist of some eminence, induced him to solicit 
permission of his father to adopt the art of painting as a 
profession. 

Having learned the first principles of drawing from Yarin, 
at the age of eighteen he visited Paris in search of improve- 
ment. The arts were at that period at a very low ebb in the 
capital of France, and the only assistance he appears to have 
received, was from a Flemish portrait painter named Ferdi- 
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nand Elle. Sach aD instructor was little quali^ed to forward 
the sublime ideas he had formed of the art, and having pro- 
cured some prints from the works of Raphael and GiuKo 
Romano, he eagerly studied to acquaint himself with their 
principles of composition, and farther -improved himself by 
drawing after casts fr6m antique statues. Some of his first 
essays in painting were the picture?} in the church of the ca- 
puchins at Blois, and some bacchanalian subjects for the cha- 
teau of Chivemey. 

His talents and the endowments of his mind, procured him 
the esteem of several men of eminence ; and Marino, the 
celelM'ated Italian poet, being at that time at Paris, invited 
him to accompany him to Rome. Nothing could have beenr 
more agreeable to his inclinations than such a proposal, as he 
had long felt the most ardent desire of seeing the metropolis 
of art ; but he was at that time engaged on six lai^e pic- 
tures in distemper, for the college of the Jesuits, and the 
* Death of the Virgin* for the church of Notre Dame. 

Having completed his commissions, he found himself at 
liberty, in 1624, to indulge his inclination, and, on his arri<*> 
val at Romfe, was kindly received by his friend, who introdu-« 
ced him to ihe protection of Cardinal Barberini. This pa- 
tronage, however, was of no immediate advantage to Poussin, 
as the cardinal directly left Rome on an embassy to France 
and Spain, and the Cavaliere Marino died shortly afterward, 
leaving him a stranger and unfriended in a large city, where 
his abilities were unknown ; and it was with difficulty he 
could maintain himself by the produce of his pencil. Hap- 
pening to lodge at the same house with Frances du Quesnoy, 
whose finances at that time were not more flourishing than 
his own, an intimate connection commenced between the two 
artists ; and Poussin, in imitation of his friend, took models 
of the most celebrated statues and bas-reliefs. 

On (he return of the Cardinal Barberini to Rome, the mer- 
it of Pvussin was rescued from oblivion, and he painted for 
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bds protector his celebrated picture of the < Death of Ger- 
manicus,' and the < Capture of Jerusalem by Titus,' so much 
to the satisfaction of the prelate, that he procured for him the 
commission to paint a large picture for St. Peter's, represent- 
ing the ' Martyrdom of St. Erasmus,' now in the pontifi^cal 
palace of Monte Cayajlp. These prodactions established 
his reputation^ and recommended him to the friendship of the 
Cavaliere del Pozzo, for whom he painted his first series of 
< The Seven Sacraments/ now in England in the possession 
of the Duke of Rutland, and afterwards executed another 
series of the same subjects, for M. de Ghantelon, which pass- 
ed into the collection of the ,Duke of Orleans, and from 
thence to the Stafford gallery. 

The celebrity he had now acquired at Bome reached his- 
native country ; and Louis XIII, desirous of his aid in culti- 
vating the arts in France, wrote to him desiring his return^ 
with which, after much hesitation^ Poussin complied, and ar- 
rived in France in 1640, where he was received with great 
distinction, appointed principal painter to the king, and ac- 
commodated with apartments in the Tnilleries. 

Soon after his arrival, he was commissioned to paint an 
altar-piece for the chapel of 3t. Germain jen Laye, where he 
produced his admirable work of < The Last Supper/ and waa 
engaged to decorate ^he gallery of the Louvre, for which he 
had prepared the designs and some of the cartoons represent- 
ing the ' Labors of Hercules,' ;when he experienced the usual 
accompaniment of court favor, envy, whiqh caused him 
many enemies. Youet, among the painters, and Mercier 
among the architects, criticised his works with ill-natured se- 
verity, because his taste was too pure for their understand- 
ings ; and) by their machinations, caused him so much disqui- 
etude, that he resolved secretly to return to Rome, which he 
did in 1642, and never more, re- visited hi^ native country. 

. During a period of twenty-three years after his return to 
Bome from Paris, he continued to isnrich the different cabi- 
19 
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nets of Europe, with a great number of bis pictures^ vbidi 
will ever be regarded among their most interesting ornaments* 
One of his first works after his return, was the 'Massacre of 
the Innocents,' piunted for the prince Giustiniani, an admira* 
Me performance, but one calculated to excite onlj emotions 
of pitj and terror in the beholder. Two other noble produc- 
tions of this period were * The Annunciation* and * ITie Flight 
into Egypt,' in the gallery of the prince Delia Torre at Na* 
pies, hoih of them excellent for their composition, expression, 
and beauty of design. Poussin chiefly occupied bis time on 
easel pictures, which Were sent, almost ad soon as finished, to 
Paris, where they were eagerly purchased. He continued in 
the exercise of his art till the year- 1665, when he was seized 
with paralysis, and died in bis beloved Rome. 



CZJLIXGKE LOBRAUSTE. 

CLAtJDE GfitEE, common^ called Claitdx Lorbaute, 

was bom at Lorraine in 1600, and died in 1682, aged eighty- 
two years. His parents, who were very poor, apprenticed him 
to a pastry cook ; and, at the expiration of his time, accompa- 
nied, fn the capacity of valet, some young artists, who were 
going into Italy. Soon after hid arrival at Rome, he entered 
the service of Agostino Tassi, (a landscape painter, Who had 
Studied under Paul Brill,) for the purpose of waiting upon his 
employer and to prepare his colors. He had remiained in this 
servile situation for some time, when he Was induced to attempt 
some humble efforts in design, by imitating the works of his 
master, who in hopes of making him serviceable to him in 
some of«his great undertakings, taught him some of the rules 
of perspective, and the method of preparing his colors. 

In the eariy part of his life, Claude Lorraine exhibited 
nothingof that astonishing genius which, in his more advanced 
years, was manifested in his works and made them the admi- 
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mtioD of the world. When once, however, he began to aom« 
prehend the elements of the art, his natire strength of intel- 
lect soon carried him beyond the sphere of his master. £x- 
eoiiing his utmost industry to explore the true piindples of 
painting, by an incessant examination of nature, he made his 
studies in the open .field, where he frequently continued from 
sunrise, till the dusk of the evening compelled him to withdraw 
himself from his contemplations. He worked on his pictures 
with great care, endeavoring to bring them to perfection by 
freqaently retoiiehing them ; and, if paiy performance did not 
answer his expectation, it was his custom to alter and repaint 
it again and agun, till it corresponded with the image pior 
tured in his mind. HiB skies are warm and full of lustre, his 
distcmces are admirable, displaying in. every part a delightful 
anion and harmony ; his invention is pleasing, his coloring 
delicate, and his tints have such an agreeable sweetness and 
variety, as to have been imperfectly imitated, but never 
equalled by any subsequent master. ^ 

The compositions of his larger trorks were principally oom« 
iwialions of the scenery surrounding Borne* The figures of 
men and animals, which he introduced into his pictures, are 
but indifferently painted, notwithstanding he spent a great deal 
of time and labor upon them, aod drew for some years in the 
Academy at Bom«^ after statues and living models. He was 
himself conscious of his deficiency in this respect, and fre« 
quently employed other artists to insert them for him. 

One of Claude's most celebraied performances was on the 
lofty walb of a magnificent saloon at Rome, belonging to a 
nobleman named Mutius. , On the first^side, he represented the 
vestiges of an ancient palace bounded by a grove, incompi^ 
rably expressed bb to the stems, barks, branchings and foliage 
of the trees* From thence, the eye was conducted to the 
second wall, which exhibited an extensive plain, interspersed 
with mountains and fialls of water; this part was connected 
with the third wdil, on which was shown a seaport at the foot 
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of high hiUs, with a view of ike ocean ; and on the foarth 
were represented caverns, rocks, ruints of buildings, and frag- 
ments of statues. 

His pictures are scarce, and consequently very highly valued. 
England, probably, possesses more of his works than are to be 
found in all the rfest of Europe. In the National gallery are 
the * Marriage of Isaac and. Rebecca,' in which the light, art- 
fully distributed, is brightly caught On the water-wheel of a mill 
near the middle-ground,- from which circumstance this subject 
is known in Italy under the title of La Molina or The Mill ; 
^ Narcissus, era Morning Landscape,' exhibitinga retired spot 
bounded by rock and shadowy trees.' The nymph of the foun- 
tain, her left arm stretched over her head, and her right rest- 
ing upon an urb, is represented asleep in Ihe foreground ; at 
a short distance is seen Narcissus, self-enamoured, bending 
over the glassy surface, whilst the hapless- Echo, leaning up- 
on one of the trees above, watches him, with her left hand 
raised to her mouth, and seems to waft back hi» sighs; 
* Sinon brought before Priam,' the subject taken from the 
second book of the Aeneid ; the ^^-Embarcation of the Queen 
of Sheba,' in which the matchless pencil of Claude has de- 
picted the glorious orb of day rising in majesty, and dispelling 
with its life-giving rays the vapot*s of the morning. On the 
right, the Queen is seen descending the steps of her pidace, 
about to enter the boat; a liafge round tower, connected with 
the edifice by a bridge of a single arch, is happily -introduced, 
and on the left rises a Corinthian triumphal arch, behind and 
beyond which, are seen vessels lying at anchor near the wall 
of a pier which juts out far into the sea ; a landscape^ known 
by the name of * The Annunciation,' but which is generally 
thought to illustrate the passage in the History of Hagar, 
when, upon her flight from the habitation of Abraham, she is 
ordered by an angel to return ; < Cephakis and Procris,' illus- 
trating the effects of ill-grounded jealousy ; the most striking 
part of this picture is a passage on the left, where a deer is 
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represented descending a hillock, and the sun a|^)earB eetting 
behind a cloud ; the ' Embarcation of St. Ursula,' upon a pil- 
grimage to Borne,' A. D. 238, with eleven thousand virgins, 
of whom the artist has intiodoced onlj twenty«two, leaving it 
to the imagination of the spectator to fancy the rei|painder of 
this precious company advancing from beyond the portico on 
the left ; a ^ Study of trees from Nature,' with a goatherd in- 
troduced near the right hand comer of the fore-ground, and a 
little to the left of the middle of the picture and opening be- 
tween the ticem, through whioh is seen sk cascade^ some rocky 
gsouod, and a. blue mountain beyond ; an < Italian Seaport,' 
bordered hj towers, arches and buildings, to which grand 
fljghls of steps ascend from the water's edge, wit|i a palace, 
CMtles and beaoQ&-tower in the distance^ and a merchantrsfaip 
coming to anchor upon the right; anda< Morning Landscape,' 
•rithoows.fQcdiQgastream,of which the composition is ex'- 
Iremely beaatifuL 

In order to prevent copies of his works being sold as ori^ 
sals, and to avoid frequent repetilions of the same subjects, 
he drew, in a book, prepared for the pniposc^ the designs of 
those pictures he transmitted to different countries, and wipte 
upon the baek of the drawing the name of the pejrson to wh^ 
the original was sold.* Of amiable and unassoming man- 
ners, Glaade lived to the advanced age of eighty-two, entirely 

* According to his will, this book was to remain as. an heir-loom in 
his family ; but the remote heirs^were little influenced by filial ptety, 
and sold it for the tow price of 200 scndi to a French jewel merchflot, 
who sold it again in Holiapd, wbenoe it cune into th« poaseMion of the 
D^e of Devonshire. With &e ample material of Jadia ink, tepia or 
bistre, laid on with the pencil, and belghteniQg the lights by white, the 
character of every time of the day» the sunny, tho cool, the misty, are 
expressed. Some are merely traced with a pen. In one, only the prin- 
cipal forms are slightly marked with a black lead peircil, and the hroad 
masses of light laid on white. The prints which hare been published 
onder the title of *LUwr VeritadB,' Ainuah hot a yex^ impttftct rept*- 
iwtetiow of ths dfaiyiags* 
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devoted to his art ; and was buried in the church of Trinita 
del Monte, with all those affecting ceremonies and honors, 
which the church of Borne and the taste of the Italian sove- 
reigns know so well how to display. 
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FiBBBB MiGKARD was hotn at Trojes, in Champagne, 
in 1610, and died in 1695, aged eighty-five years. He was 
a disciple of Vouet ; but having an opportunity of seeing 
some good paintings ' ot the Italian masters, he quitted that 
school atnl went to Borne, anxious to see and study ^e works 
of Bapfaael, Michael Angelo and the CaraoeL The residence 
of Migilard at Borne, which he prolonged for twenty-two 
years, and the style of composition and drawing which he ac- 
quired by the imitation of the Italian school, procured for 
him the appellation of <The Boman.' He enjoyed a fdll 
share of favors and fortune, and had the honor of painting 
the portraits (^ Popes Urban YIII. and Alexander YII, be- 
sides many of the nobility. His principal works at Borne 
are * The Annunciation * and a picture of * The Trinity ' in 
St. Carlo alle Quattro Fontane, and a 'Holy Family' in S. 
Maria in Campitelli. 

Louis XIY, hearing of his fame and abilities, invited him 
to return, to France, and employed him in several important 
works ; he painted the .poi*trait of the king several times, as 
well as those of the principal nobility, and after the death of 
Le Brun he was appointed principfd painter and director of 
the manufactories. His most considerable works in Fratace 
are his great cupola in the church of Val-de- Grace, and his 
twelve pictures in fresco in the palace of St. Cloud. Though 
the productions of Mignard are not distinguished by. decided 
originality of invention and a commanding facility of haad, 
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tkey lay claim to our approbation, by a correct design, and a 
harmonious, if not a vigorous effect in coloring. 



DU FKE^NOY. 

Chables Alphonse pu Fbeskot was born at Paris in 
1611, and died in 1665, aged fifty-four years. He was the son 
of a respectable apothecary. He was destined by his father to 
the study of medicine, and consequently received an appro- 
priate education ; at an early period of his life, he showed a 
decided ..genius for poetry, atid became well versed in the 
dassics ;. this tftste, with its lister art of painting, diverted 
him, so much from the studies requisite for the successful 
practice of his profession, that finially, notwithstanding the 
remonatiBnoes of his parents, he placed himself at the age of 
nineteen junder Francis Perier for the purpose of learning to 
design; and, after two years spent with4hat artist and Simon 
Vouet, he went into Italy. ' 

On his arrival at Ron^ he at first employed himself iii 
painting landscapes, buildings and ancient ruins,, persevering 
with great resolution in his desire to be a painter, although 
de{>rived of all assistanee from his family, in consequence of 
his rejeedng the profession they had selected for him. A 
i^ranger in that great metropolis, he languished for two years 
ia indigence and obscurity, when the arrival of Mignard, who 
had been his friend and fellow student under Yoqet, relieved 
hka from his embarrassments, and from that moment they 
formed an attachment which existed during the remainder of 
their lives, and they were commonly known in Home by the 
name of the Inseparables. They were jointly employed by 
the Cardinal oi Lyon& in copying the select works of Anni- 
bfile Caracd in the Famese gallery, but they principally 
0t»died the works of Baphael Bad the antique. In the pro- 
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gtesft of their Atodies, Mignard a(>peared to poflsesa soperior 
talents in practieey while Da Fresnoji who was perhaps more 
of a reasoner, entered more into the roles, the theory, and 
the history of the art ' Each communicated to the other hia 
sentiments and ohserrations; Da Fresnoy furnishing his Mend 
with nohle and excellent ideas, and receiving in return ad- 
Tice and instructions as to the best mode of realizing his in- 
ventions with expedition and effect 

Doring his residence at Borne, Da Fresnoy painted several 
l^ctnres, of which the principal are the ' Rains of the Foram ;* 
an < Athenian girl visiting the tomb of her lover ;' the * Filial 
piety of Aeneas f ^Ifars discovering Laviniaon the banks of 
^ Tiber;' and the ^ birth of Gapid.' Bat poetry shared 
with painting his time and thoughts too much to permit lum 
to become very eonspicooos in the laUer ptofession. Hav- 
ing) hy a stadioos examinalion of the best writings and the 
most admired works in Italy, penetrated into the seerets of 
tlie art, he wrote down his observations ; and, satisfied with 
the knowledge he had acquired of its theory, he formed the 
design of writing a poem upon it, which was not howwer 
completed ttU eome years afterward. 

In 1653, he traveled, in company with Mignard, diroogh 
Lombardy to Venice, where he remained eighteen niOnths, 
uid ^nployed himself in copying seversil pictures, in which 
his improvement in coloring showed how much he had profit* 
ed by his studies of the works of Titian. Beturning to Paris 
in 1656, he met with considerable success, it being then the 
fashion to paint the waUs and ceilings of the saloons ; he also 
produced a picture of < St. Margaret' for the chnroh of that 
saint, and four landscapes in the ISotel d' Amenotiville, in 
lAich the figures were painted by his friend Mignard. 

But Du Fresnoy's reputation for genias and talent rests 
upon his poem, which was originally written in Latin, and 
was not published till three years after his death ; it WM 
then printed with a French version and remarks by De 
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Piles; and has been justly admired for its elegance, perspi- 
cuity, and the utility of the instruction it oontaind. In 1694^ 
Drydmi translated it into English prose ; and another version 
in blank verse was published by Willis, a painter ; but more 
ample justice has be^i done to the talents of the author, by 
the poet Mason, whose translation, which appeared in 1782, 
has been rendered stiU more valuable by excellent notes 
from the pen of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 



LE SUETJR. 



EusTAOB LS Snsim was bom in Paris in 1617, and died 
ilk 1655, aged thirty-eight years. He was the son of an 
obscure sculptor, who, upon discovering his inclination for 
painting, placed ium under the tuition of Simon Youet He 
was however far more indebted for the reputation he acquired 
to his studies from the antique marbles and the pictures of the 
Boman school, to which he had access in the principal col- 
lections, than to the precepts of his instructor. 

Though Le Sueur had extraordinary merit, it was blended 
with great imperfections ; so that in some parts of every pic- 
ture he appears unequal' to himself* ffis' compositions are 
striking ; his draperies unite simplicity and grandeur ; his 
attitudes are always noble, simple and natural, but his un- 
draped figures are faulty in the disposition, as well as in the 
action of the muscles. The distribution of his lights and 
shadows is not always judicious ^ his coloring is bold, but 
not free ; and there seems to be too much strength in pro- 
portion to the design. - • 

The principal work of this master is his celebrated series 
of twenty-two pictures representing the ^ L^e of St Bruno/ 
painted for the Carthusian monastery at Paris, now in the 
Louvre, of the (mginal beauty of wbieh, we can form but a 
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Ywj imperfeet idea, as ihtfj have been materially damaged 
by time, add. injodiciomly repaired. A more favorable 
opiskm of bis powers may be conceived' from his fine picture 
of ^ St. Paul preaching at Ephesas,' painted for the chdrch 
of Notre Dame, and a ^ Desceat from the Cross,' painted for 
the church of St. Jervais, each of which is at present in the 
LoQvre* The French biognq»hers do not hesitate to com^ 
pare the talents of Le Sneor {willi tiiose of Raphael ; and 
M. Watelet, certainly the least prejudiced of their critics, 
elevates his talents nearly to a level with those of the illus- 
trious head of the Boman scho<d. Whatever allowance we 
may be disposed to make for the pardonable biits of national 
partiality it will be readily allowed that no painter of this 
sehool divested himseirso mnch (^ the a£fected and theatri- 
eal style which is the distingaisMng diaracteristic of the 
artists of his country, Pousdin only exeeptedy who should be 
regarded rather as a Bonun than a Parisian. 



LE BRUN. 



CHAJOrES Lb Bamr was born at Paris in 1^199 and died 
ia 1690, aged sev^ty-one years. He was of Scotch extrao- 
tion, and His fother was a sculptor of s«pm r^iitation, Mao- 
i&stiag at a v^7 eariy age, the bent of his genius, Charles» 
when he was bat three years old, took coals from the fire for 
drawing figures upon the floor, and, at the age of iwelvei 
made a portrait of his grand-father, which commanded great 
admiration. His father being employed on some works of 
sculpture for the chancellor Sequier, that nobleman took tba 
young Le Bnin under his protection, and placed him in the 
school of Simon Youet, where his advancement was so rapid, 
Hot, at the age of fifteen, he painted the picture of < Hercules 
destroying the Horses of Diomede,' which was in the Orleans 
collection. 



In 1642, lie was sen! bj the ohaDodUor into Italy, where 
he contiDued six jears, residing under Ae same roof with the 
eelebmted Poaasin, and employed himself in Btadying the 
oostttme of diffiureot nations and ages, and in copying the 
worktf of the piittcipal mastera* On his return to Paris in 
1648, he was received into the Academy, and, as he engaged 
in the highest branch of his art, historical and allegorical 
painting, be rose to the most distingnished rank in his pro* 
fession. He was patronized by the auperintendeot Fooquet, 
recommended by him to the cardinal Mazarin, and, by his 
interposition, ta the king, Louis XIV, who i^pwnted him his 
first painter, and eonferred upon ham the order of St. MicbaeL 

It was at tills period, about 16d2, that he began his fire 
large pictures of the * History of Alexander the Great/ which 
secared to him the reputation of one of the greatest arliflls of 
his country. As an evidence of bis attenUon tp truth and 
nature, it is reported that he caused Persian horses to be 
drawn at Aleppo, as {models for those which he introduced 
into Alexander's battles. He was employed also by the 
marquis Colbert to paint the chapel and pavilion of Aurora, 
at his seat of Sceaux; and by^^his intei^st, he had the direc- 
tion of the royal works, and partictdarly of the Gk>belia man- 
ufactory, which was established by the minister in 1667, for 
the purpose of transferring the c^brated. paintings of the 
ancient masters to tapestry. The splendor of the colors and 
the delicacy of the execution are truly wonderful, and excel 
at the present day everything of the kind in Surope. The 
Academy of Painting was altogether under the direction of 
Le Bran, who, by procuring an establishment at Rome for 
the gratuitous education of young artists selected from Paris, 
contributed, in an eminent degree, to the promotion of the 
fine arts in his native country, and to the peculiar magnifi* 
cence of the reign of Louis XIV. 

With a view to this last object, he was occupied for four^ 
teen years in representing, by history and allegory, in the 
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great galleiy at Versailles, the splendid events of this period, 
down to the peace of Nimequeu. When the marquis Lou vols 
succeeded Calbert as superintendent of the royal edifices, 
Mignard was set up as a rival to Le Brun ; and the mortifica- 
tion he experienced, prejed upon his spirits,^ so that he fell 
into a decline and died. 

The distinguishing merits of Le Brun as a painter are 
greatness of conception, an inventive genius, and a grandeur 
in the disposition of: his subjects ; but his figures are fre- 
quently too short, and he has been censured for a want .of 
variety in his attitudes and draperies, and an indifference of 
local coloring. He appears, twice as an author ; his works 
are a ' Treatise on Physiognomy,' and one on the ' Charac- 
ters of the Passions,' which latter has supplied various models 
for drawings. / 



COYPEL. 

Noel Coxpel was born at Paris in 1628, and died in 
1707, aged seventy-nine years. His father was an artist of 
moderate ability, ,who, perceiving his son's precRlection for 
the pencil, placed him under the tuition of Poucet of Or- 
leans, a disciple of Youet; at the. age of fourteen he became 
^he scholar of Guillerier, and so rapid was his progress, that 
he was shortly afterwards employed by Charles Errard, who 
at that time had the superintendence of the works at the 
Louvre. 

In 1659, he was made a member of the royal Academy at 
Paris, painting for his reception picture * Cain slaying Abel ;* 
and in 1672 was appointed by the king, Louis XIV, director 
of the French Academy at Home, which station he filled for 
three years, with great credit to himself, and benefit to the 
students over whom he presided. During his residence at 
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Borne, he painted, for the king, hi^ four easel pictures, now 
in the ^lery of the Louvre, the subjects of which were * So- 
lon taking leave of the Athenians,' ' Trajan giving audience 
to the BonanB,' *-Ptolemy plundering Jerusalem,' and * Alex- 
ander Severno distributing com to the Roman people.' 

Ooypel returned to Paris in 1676, and was employed on 
several fresco paintings at the Thuiileries. His perform- 
ttices are very numerous. In the church of Notre Dame, at 
Faris» is a picture from his pencil, representing * St. James 
converting a Gentile,' but his last work at the vault of the 
Sanctuary of the Invalids, may be considered as one of the 
best of his productions. 



WATTBAU. 

Anthony Wattbau was bom at Valenciennes in 1684, 
and died in 1721, aged thirty-seven years. His parents were 
in indigent circumstaflces, and were unable to cultivate his 
genius as it deserved. They placed him, however, with an 
obscure artist In his native city, to cultivate his talent, which 
early manifested itself; but wanting neither genius nor ap- 
plication, he soon discovered the incapacity of his teacher, 
and At the age of sixteen, connected himself with a scene- 
painter on his way to Paris, and for some time assisted his 
associate in decorating the opera, house in that city. When 
this commission was completed^ his companion qiiitted Pa* 
ria, and Watteau was left in a state of obscurity and em- 
barrassment. In this destitute situation, he happily be- 
came acquainted with Claude Gillot, a painter of grotesque 
and fabulous subjects, who, pleased with his works and dispo- 
sition, received him into his house, and communicated to him 
all that he himself knew of the art. A short time after this, 
he had access to the Luxembourg Gallery, where he studied 
20 
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the splendid works of Rubens, and acquired an admirable sjs- 
tem of coloring, to which before he had been totally a 
stranger. 

From this period, the reputation of Watteau increasedt 
and his success induced him to turn his thoughts to historic 
painting. He commenced stttd3ring at the Academy with 
this view, and was even sO successful, as to obtain the first 
prize there, for an historical picture, but fortunately for his 
fame, he soon discovered a new path to celebrity, exactly 
suited, to his taste, for which he wisely deserted history, and 
which has since given rise to a host of imitators, without pro- 
ducing a rival. His subjects are generally comic conversa* 
tions, fetes champetres, masquerades and pantomimes. The 
gardens of the Luxembourg and of the Thuilleries, of Ver- 
sailles and St. Cloud, furnished the scenes, all of which he 
finished with a free and flowing pencil. The figures which 
he introduces in his compositions have a peculiar grace in 
their airs and attitudes ; their actions, are easy and natural, 
always agreeably and skilfully disposed ; and his coloring is 
bright, clear and exquisite, laid on with a freedom, fulness 
and delicacy of touch, which we seldom see surpassed. 

Watteau visited £ngland during the reign of George I, 
but the indifiPerent state of hi$ health obliged him, at the end 
of a year to return to France, where he died, at the early age 
of thirty-seven. 



VIEN. 



Joseph Mabie Yiek was bom at Montpellier in 1716, 
and died in 1809, aged ninety-three years. At the comple- 
tion of his fifth year he exhibited great talent for drawing, 
and, in his tenth, copied a fine picture of Le Brun's with so 
much correctness, that his parents suffered him to follow his 
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own iodination, though their first intention had been to edu- 
cate him to the practice of, the law. 

Having received dach instruction as his native city afford- 
ed, he was sent to Paris, when he became the pupil of Charles 
Natoire, and gained some prizes at the Academy. About the 
year 178t), he went to Home, where he studied with incessant 
application the works of the first masters, attaching himself 
particularly to Guido, Ouercino, and Domenichino. He there 
executed some admirable performances, among which was one 
of a ' Sleeping HeAnit,' now in the Louvre, and then return- 
ed to Paris ; but having adopted the Eoman style, he was, on 
the alleged ground of insufficiency, refused admittance into 
the Academy." At- length, however, prejodfces- died ai^ay, 
and in 1745, he was elected a ihember, and afterwards, suc- 
cessively, professor," rector, and director. 

In 1775, he was appointed director of the pensioners, who 
were sent to Rome, and, in the performance of his duty, re- 
paired thither himself, where he remained si^ years. On his 
return to Franee, in 1781, he introduced some useful regula- 
tions into the Academy, particularly with regard to the dis- 
tribution of prises ; but his innovations met with much op- 
position from the associates. 

Yien painted sevei'al pictures for the churches at Paris 
an^ at Versailles ; his most celebrated are the ^ Preaching of 
St. Dennis,' the ' Miraculous Draught of Fishes,' ' St. Mar- 
tha,' and * Venus rising from the Sea.' He lost his property 
k> the revolution, but bore his- misfortunes with patience, and 
e<^tinued his profession with unabated ardor till his death 
in 1809. 



DAVID. 



Ja]I£9 Louis David, on whom has been conferred the 
hjonorable title of Restorer and Head of the modern French 
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flcbool» was born at Paris in 1750^ and died in Braasels in 
1825, aged seventy-six years. , 

At the period wjien the development of David's powers 
eoDMDenced, the genius of the French painters had fallen 
into the worst possible direction. The style of the Ital- 
ian school, transmitted by Poussin and Le Sae«r,'h£id been 
abandoned, ^d under the idea of returning to Nature, they 
had adopted a petty representation of her, wiiich posses* 
sed neither the graceful,, of which they were in search, nor 
the ideal, ikoc the grand, which they had voluntarity re* 
Bounced. 

David rec^v€d his first instruction from Yien, under whos6 
c&rection he diligently cultivated his talents ; and liaving im- 
Ubed a taste for historical painting, in 1774 he visited Itaiy> 
for the purpose of improving luoKelf in this iHtnch of the art. 
The £rst picture which he prodneed at Borne was his ' An- 
dromaqhe weeping for Hector,* which by m^ny is regarded as 
4Kie of his master-pieces.. His painting displayed, at this time, 
something of the Italian gravity and simplicity ; and his ptrre 
and lofty design had not attained-that ideal perfection border- 
ing apoB the stiffness of statuary, which he acquired at a 
- later period. The entire character of bis next prodnetioni 
< Belisarius asking for Alma,' nj»w at the Louvre, bears a 
great resemblance to Poussin— the eom{)08ition simple and 
grand, the design chaste^ the expression true, and the coloring 
sedate. In tracing David^s course from this picture to ' The 
Sabines/ also in the Loavre^theinfiuence of the Italian school 
is seen gradually to diminish^ the drawing becomes altogether 
too academic, and the attitudes betray too great a fondness 
for the display of figure and form. His < Socrates* is gradu- 
ally conceived ; his * Brutus' is full of beautiful details ; his 
* Leonidas at Thermopylae,' is marked with many of the 
touches of a great master, but, by those who value the simple 
and the troe in art, the earlier works of David will be eon- 
tidered his best. 



DATB>^ its 

That tamtcMbnAeA ireck of thkartut iti Sngtod^ k ' CaStt 
meditating the Death of Ahel/ now in the collection of Ctutfto 
Mei^y £«cf. , at Shekont Staffordshint It 1% beyond quesdon, 
a manifesfaUda 6f gSDiaft of lo^ €vder ; being far rie^r ki 
ooiMr than his^ ntual efibfts^ wilk a Intel absettcw of that < cold 
dosflie/ ali trkidb ke temrly aimed ; and wkh a efaaracter ailid 
^sjprestiaa marvefloiuljy and at the same time terrtbly, grand 
The irst moedei^v \» exhibited sitting e« ibe ttvnk o# a tree-^ 
the frightful tendency of his mind is developed* Hci h^ (>lftfl^- 
ning the murder of his brother. His condensed rage is con- 
trasted with the agony of his wife, who sees into his heart ; 
a child is vainly striving to take from his hand the spade, so 
soon to be converted into a weapon ; while a boy, still yoanger, 
climbs his knee. This picture is a powerful lesson. 

David was a great favorite of Bonaparte, who always con- 
sulted him in the arrangement of his -paintings and statues; 
and it was in conformity with the instructions of the emperor 
that he painted his celebrated picture of the < Coronation of 
Napoleon.* This painting naturally attracted much notice, 
and excited some just and some ill natured criticism ; bat, with 
the exception of some few of the principal personages, occu- 
pying favorable positions near the centre of the picture,, the 
grouping must be considered stiff and formal, conveying to the 
spectator the idea of a stage crowded with mute and uninter- 
esting actors. 

Having gained an enviable reputation as a punter, David, 
during the Revolution, acquired a celebrity of another and 
less honorable kind ; though it is but justice to allow that he 
appears to have been honest and disinterested in his principles, 
aQd to have been under the influence of a kind of political in- 
sanity. As a member of the National Convention, he voted 
for the death of Louis XVI, became the devoted friend and, 
panegyrist of Danton, Robespierre, and Marat, and on the 
second restoration of Louis XYHI, he was banished, by a 
decree against the regicides, to Brussels, where he led tbe life 
20* 
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of a proscribed exile in the very centre of the gaj^est city in 
Europe. 

Beside the works ahready mentioned, the ^ Oath at the 
Tennis Court,' the ' Amours of Paris and Helen,? the ^ Fu* 
neral of Fatrodus,' < Mars disarmed by Venus,' ^ Bonaparte 
at St Bernard, pointing out to his troops the path to glory,' 
and a ' Portrait of Pope Pius VII,' painted at Paris in 1805, 
now at the Louvre, may be numbered among his most cele- 
bmted pictures. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Tbb Enoush ScHOOii— Gbobob Jahbbonb — William Dobsoh— 
Sib Pbtbb Lelt — Sib Godfbby Enbllbb--Jonathak Bicb- 
ABD60N— Sib James Thobnhill — William Hooabth — Biohabd 
Wilson— Sib Joshua Reynolds — Thomas Gainsbobough — 
Benjamin West — Jambs Babby — Hbnby Fusbli — Jambs 
Nobthcotb — Sib William- Bbechy — Thomas Stothabd-^Sib 
Hbnby Baebubn-^ohn Hofpneb— John Opib — Gbobob Mob- 
land— Sib Thomas Lawbbnce— John Constable— John Jack- 
son — Sib David Wilkib — William Hilton— Benjamin Bo- 
BEBT Haydon, 

Thb state of the arts in Britain, at an earij period, seems 
to have been very mHch the same as in the neighboring king- 
doms of the continent,^ jud^ng from the most authentic re- 
tard, the coinage. Kor do the British appear to have been 
later in cultivating the art of stained glass, which neeessiurHy 
implies the knowledge of design. According to Lord Orfofd, 
the finely iUuminated eastern window of York cathednd was 
the work of a native artist, John Thornton of Coventiy, as 
early as the year IBBd, though other accounts date it sixty 
years later. The earliest record on the subject goes no fior- 
ther back than the reign of Henry III, who when bmldiag 
his new palace at Westminster about th^ year 1250, had one 
of the chambers painted with scenes from the Crusades. 

But the most valuable relics of the art of painting in these 
early times consist in the limninff^, or illuminatioiis of the 
missals, chronides and romances, - many of whidii, now ex- 
tant, are not only, wonderful for the beauty and permanence 
of the colors, and the delicate and elaborate finishing, but for 
the character, of the heads ^and. the taste of the draperies. 
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There appears to have been but little exertion of patron- 
age on the part of the British soveieigns, till the JMX^ssion of 
Henrj YIII. in 1509, who, more from a spirit of rivalry than 
from any knowledge or taste for the fine arts, invited various 
foreign artists to come to England. His pride was roused by 
the more successful ^ovts of FraBcis I. of France, who had 
succeeded in attracting to his court from among the greatest 
artists in Italy*— Leonardo da Yinct, Benreaolo Cellmi, Pr^- 
matiecio, and Nicolo del Abfoate. Bat Henry neither pos- 
sessed sufficient skill to know how to attempt the establish- 
ment of a better taste in his country, nor did his proffered 
bounty appear to. have been such a& to p^uce the widied 
ftr effeol; for neither promises Bor pcrauanon oould induce 
Raphael or Titian to listen to his proposals. The example 
of a sovereign is however certain to have a powerful influ- 
ence with his court ; and the countenance Henry gave to the 
411^ waft tbi^ iB«aas of directing the attantion of the nobility 
to^tbeic eoeoani^men^ In fine there is no^j*eason to doubib 
that if the fostering power of the Roman Catholic reli^km 
bad oeflMlined iwMUstur^ed i$ it^ protection ^ the arta^ £09- 
Itmi wwM unqjuestMBAably have kept {laoe with, her oei|^ 



Bm Hm I^&vmation^gp^tasiathesiUlsfaGfeiaai with: wU^ 
we flMor justly oegard it, and favorable as it was to ibe exiOD- 
ate of tb«> bBBMMa inteUeet dud the general cause of libed;^, 
wftft doabtlesa hagfaly injovious.to the cultivation of the pris- 
tt|^ of 9rt The stern spirit of the early refotaMTs kd 
Ikeiik not only i&t^ a. total disro^ard, bat inta an absoUite oon- 
demaatlBOf 0^ crvery thing ornamental «r safMsflaona;. aad 
tibearts of pwatSag and sculptare more partiodlariy,. owing 
tbeit principal, splendor a&d sacoesa to the immi^nrt patron- 
age of the mother ebiirch, fell imder tha pecdoai and pewer- 
f al baa of bcv revolted daughter. Bad the fine arts,, at «Ub 
period, reoeived eneoerageafttnt instead of repiobatsony it as 
not imffofaabls. that Eagkmd^ tMi ktw iamiefise wealth, 



would hare. had the pri^lege aod the gk)r7 ^ exhibiting li 
national ao^ guperior styleuof historical painting But^ as it 
was, the injunction of Henry againat images, and still HMMre 
the rigid edicts of Edward YI. and Elizabeth against statoes 
and pictures in general) while they suddenly ehec^ed the eH* 
re^ of historical and religious painting,' seem to hare set a 
mark of disgrace on the arts themselves, and to have left 
Ihem for a eoosiderable length of ^ime^ a prey to indifiereaee 
and soom* 

Towairds the close of Elizabeth's reign, Hilliard and hia 
pupil Isaac Oliver began to distinguish themsdves, and they 
are probably the earliest natives of the island, who have as^ 
datm to the name of artists. The worics of the latter are aM 
miniatures, and have seldom been excelled by any maMr, if 
we except a few of the smaUer wotks of Holbeia* ^ 

In the reign of James I^ three distingaislied poHnot pdai* 
ers, Yausomer, Jarmsen and MyUaaiy came over from tfae 
Netherlands, and the niniber of their woirfcs still remainiiig^ 
shows the patronage they i^eidved. The ygmngue^ Otivet 
too, made himself known, aboai till penod^ by ma^anm 
miniature po!rtraitS| which were richly set in gdid and dia- 
monds, and worn as ornaments arenod die ntck, to embtiHIit 
the velvet ^^ses of the oonrtly and ingh bom. It m ffoitt 
this period that wenlate the taste for ooHeotiHg pietUMs and 
works of art in En^and. ^ Aboot the year IW^ the Sart of 
Arundel commenced a gallery of antiques and pttatings^ a&d 
sent persons into Greece and Italy to make dieoovenes and 
purchases. Yiltierg, Duke of Bockliigham, followed his M^ 
ample> and hi 1612^ pmreliased the entire ooHeedon of Ro* 
bens for 10,000 pounds. Henry^ the eldest son of James I, 
had made a small collection of pictares, antique bronsBes-and 
medals, which, after his early and nagretted ^deathy weie io^ 
herited by his brother Chacies, aad foemed the aadens of 
Iris celebrated gallery* 

ChariesL came to the throne fin }<ft5; and the aeidesfinoi^ <)f 
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Ihis aoeomplished prince was the first era of real taste in 
Englaad. The-general aTernon wfaick the mass of the com- 
mnnitj entertained towards the i^pearanoe of painting in 
diondieSy had began sensiUj to abate. The king encouraged 
dw le-appeannce of painted windows, altar pieces, and woiks 
of art for the embellishment of the ^Nscopal chapels; tiie 
d^(nitaries of the charch sanctioned it, though the paritans 
called it a bowing of the knee to Baal, and a setting up of 
the image worship of the Lady of Babylon. The influence 
of a kmg, of true taste, like Charles, was soon Visible in the 
nation. The foreign countries, who to Elisabeth knd James 
had i»68ented banldes, jewels, and even money, now felt as^ 
sored that the offering of a fine picture, or other work of art, 
would be graciously received and rTdily repaid. Philip IV, 
king of Spain, presented him with' Titian^s ' Venus del Par> 
d^;' Louis XIII, his brother-in-law, sent him Leonardo da 
Yind'a ' John the Baptist ;' and, when the States of Holland 
sent an embassy of congratulation oh the birth of his daugh- 
ter, Elixabeth, they laid at his feet fou^ rare pieces from the * 
pencils of Titian and Tintoretto. 

About the year 1628, the reigning duke of Mantua, Carlo 
Gonaaga, of a family, second only in patronage of the arts, 
to that of the Medici, but impoverished by the vices and 
piodi^^ty of his predecessors, offisred to dispose of his col- 
lectiott, Whi<^ contuned ei^ty-two pictures, principally by 
Biyhael, Correggioy Giulio Romano^ and Titian. A pur- 
chase for it was effected by the negotiation of the duke of 
BudLiogham, and the. great gallery of Whitehall, containing 
four hundred and fifty pictures by thirty-seven different artists, 
became a place of general attraction. 

In 1629, the In£Euita of Spain sent the accomplished Bu- 
bens, as her representative to the English court. The choice 
of such an envoy was particularly pleasing to Charles ; he 
was welcomed with great honor, and, during the remission of 
public duty, was prevailed upon to .embellish the banquetting 
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room of Whitehall with the apotheosis of l^ng James—- « 
work distinguished bj sueh freedom and ^igor of drawing, 
aod such magnificenoe of. color, as to excite universal admira<*' 
tioQ. Through the instrumentality of Rubens, Charles pur- 
chased the cartoons of Raphael, now at Hampton Court; 
they had remained in Flandj^i^ from the time that Leo X. 
sent them to be copied in tapestry, the money for the tapes- 
try never having been paid. 

Encouraged by the munificent and honorable reoeptioa 
which Rubeqs had met with, his friend and pupil Van Dyck 
came over to England in 1631. Vanity was a strong iogre- 
dient in his character ; and, not being noticed by the kinging 
mediately on his arrival, he returned to his own country in a 
fit of chagrin. But Charles, soon learning what a treasure he 
had lost, commissioned Sir Keaelm Digby, who had sat to 
Van Pyck^ to soothe him and bring him back. In this he was 
successful. Van Dyck returned, was admitted into the ranks 
of the. royal painters, and the king was so delighted with him 
and his works, that he sat to him frequently, 4is did also the 
queen and their children ; b^towed upon him the honor of 
knighthood in 1632, and soon after a pension of two hundred 
pounds a year. 

From the commencement of the civil wars in 1^43, Charles 
made no additions to his gallery, which at this time consisted 
of 1387 pictures. The collection, however, was kept together 
till after his execution in 1649 ; i^nmediately after this event, 
the Coomions resolved upon the disposal of the personal effects 
o( the late king, queen and prince, and mad^ an order to have 
the -same inventoried, appraised and sold, except such as 
should be thought fit to be reserved for the use of the State. 
In this appraisement and sale, were included all the noble 
collection of pictures,, statues, antiques and busta^ which the 
late king, at infinite expense and trouble, had procured from 
Rome and all parts of Italy. The wild order for the disper- 
sion of the royal coUecUon, was never fully obeyed ; and the 
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m^eB were retarded bj the uofiettled state of th^ repttbliean 
government and by the intrigues of Cromwell, who, with all 
his talents, had little feeling for the higher exeellences of art. 
Of the painters who appeared during the Ck>mmonweaIth, 
little need be said. The arts, whidi seldom thrive amid wars 
and convulsions, w^re in a mantfer expelled with the rojal 
fkmily from Britain. 

Charles II. was restored to the throne of his ancestors In 
1660.' He appears to have liked pietureis and patronized 
painters, without possessing that fine feeling and discriminat- 
ing taste, which distinguished his father. In the commence- 
ment of his reign, he evinced a desire to reassemble the relics 
of the rojal collection, now dispersed to the four winds of 
heaven. Many noblemen and private individuals who had 
possessed themselves of what had been formerly the royal 
property, now hastened to make restitntibn, some from scru- 
ples of conscience, others with a hope of conciliating favor. 
The Btates of Holland purchased from the executors of Van 
Reynst those effects of* the late monarch which had fallen into 
his hands, and presented them to Charles II, soon after his 
Recession. Some were repurchased by the king ; and by these 
and other means a considerable number of interesting and 
valuable pictures were restored to the crown ; but the finest 
iud been acquired by sovereign princes, and these were irre- 
coverably lest. 

Of the pictures which James II. added to his brother's 
eoilection, imost of them are portraits by Sir Peter Lely, sea- 
pieces, and copies after other pictures — hbne of any great 
valuer In the following reign of WiHiam and Mary, the royal 
gallery received many additions and sustained a disasttrons loss, 
owing to the conflagration of the palace at Whitehall, in 1697, 
on which occasion many curious and interesting pictures and 
other works of art were either destroyed, or, in the confusion, 
carried away. The additions to the collection consisted chiefly 
of portruts by Sir Godfrey Kneller, who came to England 
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from Saxony in Charles II.'s Ume, a few years before the 
death of Sir Peter Lely, whom he succeeded as court painter, 
and remained at the head of his profession for a period of fifty 
years. 

No British artist in historical painting appeared to rival the 
performances of foreign excellence until the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, when Sir James Thornhili arose todispute 
the h(HK>rs of- the palette with La Guerre, whom many of the 
English nobility had employed to decorate their halls and 
stair-cases. He was employed by the State to deccurate 
Greenwich Hall and St. Paul's cathedral ; but his talents were 
but illy appreciated, and, at the commencement of tbe»reigo 
of George I, in 1714, the art of painting was sank almosi t4 
the lowest ebb in England. 

But this state of things could not long continue ; for the 
change which such men as Addison, Steele, Sterne and Pope 
had wrought in English literature, influeneed in a great de- 
gree the taste for the arts ; and the artists themselves ap* 
peared determined to rescue it from the degrading infla- 
ence of a vicious t^te, and to raise the character of their eoim- 
try in this respect, at least to a level with that of any other 
nation of Europe. 

The first step towards this reformation was the establtsb- 
ment of a school for drawing from the living figure^ whieb 
was commenced by Sir James Thornhili in coi\junction with 
Sir Grodfrey Kneller. This school, Sir James continued at 
his own house, until his death in 1734, when the artists wer« 
obliged to procure another situation, which was not effected 
without much difficulty. Another school was at length 
formed by Moser, a native of Schaffhausen, and six other 
artists, principally foreigners, ^ho after a while were visited 
by Hogarth and others, and a large body was formed, who, 
having acquired some property by combined exhibitions of 
their works, petitioned parliament in the year 1765, for a 
charter of incorporation. This was granted, and, for several 
21 
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years, thej went on successfully ; but dissension having 
arisen among them, many of the principal members seceded, 
and the result was the establishment of the Royal Academy 
in 1768, under the immediate patronage and protection of the 
king (George the Third). Sir Joshua Reynolds was nomi- 
nated its first president, and received the honor of knighthood 
on the occasion. To this institution he was a most valuable 
member, and repaid the honor and fame he acquired from 
his situation by a zealous attention to its interests. The 
Academy opened its first exhibition* in the spring of 1769, 
in apartments opposite Market Lane, Pall Mall, where it 
continued till 1771, when it was removed to Somerset 
House, and remained here till 1836 ; it was thence removed 
to the rooms in the building erected for the National Gallery 
on Trafalgar Square. Towards the close of the century, 
the storm of the French Revolution burst over the difierent 
countries of Europe, shaking alike the foundation of the 
property of kingdoms as well as individuals. England pro- 
fitted by the circumstances of the times to collect works of 
art in Italy, Holland, Belgium and Spain ; and secured to 
herself one of the most valuaUe acquisitions of modem times 
by purchasing, in 1792, the magnificent collection of Philip 
Egalit^, the Duke of Orleans, consisting of 296 pictures, of 
which number the three noblemen who became the proprie- 
tors, the late Duke of Bridgewater, the late Earl of Carlisle, 
and the late Duke of Sutherland (then Earl Gower) de- 
termined to select 94 for their own private collections, and to 
dispose of the remainder by private contract. 

The Orleans Collection was succeeded by that of the 
French minister, M. de Calonne, which consisted of 309 
pictures. By the dispersion of these two collections in Eng- 

* The number of exhibitors this year (1846) is eight hundred and 
sixty-four, and the total number of works exhibited amounts to fifteen 
hundred and twenty-one, of which two hundred and thirty are in sculp- 
ture, and two hundred more or less associated with architecture. 
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land (says Waagen) a taste for fine pictures was increased in 
an astonishing manner, and succeeding years afforded the 
most various and rare opportunities of worthily gratifying it. 

In the year 1805, the British Institution for promoting the 
Fine Arts was established with a view to open a public ex- 
hibition for the sale of the productions of British artists ; to 
excite the emulation and exertion of the younger artists by 
premiums, and to endeavor to form a public gallery of the 
works of British artists, with a few select specimens of each 
of the great schools. This institution opened to the public, 
in the year 1813, an exhibition entirely composed of the 
works of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; and in 1823, one partly 
composed of the works of the same painter, and partly of 
selections from the Italian, Spanish, Flemish and Dutch 
Schools. The exhibition of the year 1814 was composed of 
the works of Hogarth, Wilson, Gainsborough and Zoffany 
(a Grerman by birth ;) and that of the year 1817 of the works 
of deceased British artists generally. There have been 
several similar exhibitions since. From its establishment to 
the present time, the Directors of the British Institution have 
presented six pictures to the National Gallery, viz., Parme* 
giano's * St. Jerome,' P. Veronese's * Consecration of St 
Nicholas,' Reynolds' * Holy Family,' Gainsborough's * Mar- 
ket-Cart,' West's *Chrbt healing the Sick in the Temple,' 
and Jackson's *• portrait of Sir John Soane.' 

In the year 1823, parliament, at the suggestion of Sir 
Greorge Beaumont, purchased the Angerstein collection, as 
it was called, consisting of 38 pictures, belonging to the heirs 
of John Julius Angerstein, a wealthy banker and merchant 
of London, at a valuation of 57,000 pounds ; to which they 
granted also the farther sum of 3000 pounds to defray inci- 
dental expenses, and made it the nucleus of a National 
Gallery. They remuned for several years in the house of 
Mr. Angerstein in Pall-mall, where they were first opened 
to the public in May, 1824, and were placed in the edifice 
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they now occupy on Trafalgar Square on the 9tb of April, 
1836. 

In 1826, Sir Greorge Beaumont, a passionate lover of art, 
and himself an artist, made a formal gift of his pictures, 15 
in number, valued at 7500 guineas, to the nation. This 
was the first example of private munificence. In the year 
1831, a magnificent addition was made to the gallery by the 
bequest of the Rev. William Holwell Carr, a clergyman who 
had expended his private fortune in the acquisition of works 
of art ; and left to the nation thirty-one pictures, most of them 
excellent works of the Italian schooL In 1834 a most im- 
portant acquisition was made by the purchase of two cele- 
brated wodiLs of Correggio, the ' Education of Cupid' and the 
< Ecce Homo,' which had been purchased by the Marquis of 
Londonderry, with the collection of Murat, and were by him 
sold to the nation for 10,000 guineas. In 1838, Lord Farn- 
borough bequeathed to the Gallery fifteen pictures, chiefly of 
Dutch and Flemish masters, and a few Italian, the value of 
which could not be less than seven or eight thousand pounds. 
The number of pictures in the Gallery in 1845 was 194, of 
which 125 have been either presented or bequeathed by indi* 
viduals. 

^ Her present Majesty is understood to have a genuine feel- 
ing for ai't, and the wish to extend to artists a truly royal 
patronage ; and the spread of public taste and intelligence 
encourage us to look forward to a reign illustrated by such 
enduring glories, as shall connect it, in all future ages, with 
the improvement, happiness and gratitude of her subjects. 



JAMESONB. 

Gborg-e Jamesoite, an eminent Scotch portrait painter, 
the son of Andrew Jamescme, an architect, was bom at Abeiv 
deen in 1586, and died in 1644^ aged fifty-eight years. It is 
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not known at what age he went abroad, nor how long he re- 
mained upon the continent ; but he resided some time at 
Antwerp, where he had the advantage of studying under 
Rubens, with Van Dyck, and in 1628 returned to Scotland, 
where he applied with indefatigable industry to portrait paint- 
ing, though he sometimes practtsed in history and landscapes. 
His principal portraits were generally somewhat less than 
fife ; and his excellence consists in delicacy and softness, a 
clear and brilliant coloring without much shadow — ^principles 
acquired in the great school in which he was educated. 

When Charles I. visited Scotland in 1633, the magistrates 
of Edinburgh, knowing his majesty's taste, employed Jame- 
sone to make drawings of the Scottish monarchs, with which 
the king was so much pleased, that enquiring for the artist, 
he sat to him, and rewarded him with a diamond ring from 
his own finger. Jamesone always drew his own portrait 
with his hat on, in imitation of his master Rubens. 

The greatest collection of Jamesone's works is at Tay- 
mouth, the seat of the Earl of Breadalbane, andt here are 
many of his portraits in the mansions of the nobility, as well 
as in the haHh of both colleges of Aberdeen, l^e most in- 
teresting of his pictures is that belonging to the Earl of Find- 
later, at OuUen-house. This piece represents Jamesone him- 
self, the size of life, with a round hat upon his head. He is 
dressed in a black jacket, with a white falling band, and in 
the background are ten squares, one, a sea piece, and the 
others portraits, some of which are full lengths. Though 
Jamesone was little known in England, and was not mention- 
ed by any English writer in the arts, till Horace Walpole 
gave him a place in his anecdotes, yet his character, as well 
as his works, was highly esteemed in his own country. He 
left a widow and several children, of whom a daughter, Mary, 
seems to have inherited a portion of her father's genius, sev- 
eral specimens of her needle work remaining, particularly 

21* 
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« Jephthft's rash vow/ and < Sasanna and the Elda*8,' which 
now adorn the east end of St Nicholas' ehurch, Aberdeen. 



DOBSON. 

William Dobsok was bom at London in 1610, and 
died in 1646, aged thirty-six years. He was placed as an ap- 
prentice to Bobert Feake, a stationer and picture dealer in 
London, who, observing his partiality for painting, encouraged 
him in it, and procured a few excc^ent pictures for lum to 
copy, particularly some of Titian and Yan l>yck; and th« 
manner of these iwo masters ho always retained. 

By this coarse of study and practice he improved so re- 
markably, that a picture of his, being exposed in the window 
of a shop on SnowhiU, attracted the eye of Van Dyck in 
passing} he inquired for the painter, and found him at work 
in A garret. The well known liberality of Van Dyck, soon 
relieved him from a situation so unworthy of his merit, and 
furnished him with everything requisite for his appearance in 
a character suitable to his talents. He afterwards presented 
him to Charles I, who took him under his protection, kept 
him with him at Oxford, so long as he continued in that city, 
not only sat to him several times for his picture, but caused 
the prince of Wales, prince Rupert, and several lords of his 
court to sit to him also» and distinguished him by the name of 
the English Tintoret 

Several works of this artbt are at Blenheim, Northumber- 
land-house, and Ghatsworth ; and at Wilton, the seat of the 
Earl of PemlMx>ke, is a picture of the < Decollation of St. 
John,' whidi is in a good style, though the coloring is rather 
cold. Dobflon's manner is bold and free, and though inferior 
to Van Dyck in the gracefulness of his figures, yet he gave 
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life, dignity and Bentiment to his portraits. He was one of 
the most eminent painters of his time, and an equal honor to 
the art and to his eountrj. 



LELY. 



Sib Pbteb Lslt was horn at Westphalia in 1617, and 
died in 1680, mg^ sixty-three years. iOs family name was 
Yander Faes ; but hia fiiither, an oifficer in the army, being 
lodged in the house of a perfumer, the agn of whose shop 
was a lily, obtained the appellation of Captain da Lys, or 
Lely, whence the son came to be so called, and ever after re* 
tained the name. Finding that his son's disposition led him 
rather to the caUiyation of 9ii than arms, he placed him un- 
der the ci^ of Peter Grebber, of Haerlem, where he re- 
mained only two years, wden his master acknowledged, that 
his instruction could no longer be useful to him, having at the 
age of twenty made a sufficient progress in portrait and land- 
scape to enter upon the profession. 

On the death of Van Dyck, in 1640, Lely determined to 
visit Englimd, where he arrived the following year, and soon 
rose into great credit among all parties. He at first painted 
landscapes and historical subjects, but, finding more encour- 
agement given to portrait painting, he devoted himself en- 
tirely to this department of the art, and became unrivalled in 
the graceful airs of his heads, the pleasing variety of his pos- 
tures, and the elegance of his draperies ; frequently adding 
landscapes in the background of his pictures, in a style pecu- 
liar to himself, and admirably suited to his subjects. 

Having been introduced by the £arl of Pembroke to 
Charies I, he painted his portrait, and after the tragical death 
of the king, was called to paint that of Oliver Cromwell, who 
assured him that he would not pay him one farthing for the 
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picture, if it was not painted true to life, * with aU the rough* 
nesses, warts and pimples/ 

After the restoration, Lelj was appointed state painter, and 
knighted hj Charles II, the gentle customers of whose court 
laid his talents under no such restrictions. The collection of 

< Windsor Beauties,' as thej were called, now at Hampton 
Court, was commenced by the duchess of York, daughter of 
lord Clarendon, and first wife of James, duke of York, after- 
ward James II ; she commissioned Sir Peter Lely to pmnt 
for her the handsomest women of the time, commencing with 
her own lovely maids of honor ; and the success with which 
he executed his task, raised him at once to repntation and 
to fortune. 

The beauties of the court of Charles II, painted by Lely, 
are the < Countess de Grammont,' better known as ' la belle 
Hamilton,' < young, beautiful, wise and witty, but discreet 
withal,* daughter of Sir George Hamilton, and wife to the 
gay and licentious Philibert Comte de Grammont ; < Cath- 
arine of Braganza,' daughter of Don Juan iy,'of Portugal, 
and wife of Charles II, whom she surviyed twenty years ; 
the ' Countess of Sunderland,' second daughter of Greorge, 
Earl of Bristol, and married to Robert Spencer, Earl of Sun- 
derland, in 1663; the ^Duchess of Bichmond,' daughter of 
captain Walter Stewart, in the character of Diana, celebra* 
ted as ' la belle Stewart,' of De Grammont's memoirs ; the 

< Countess of Rochester,' daughter of Richard, Earl of Bur- 
lington, and wife of Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, son 
of the great Lord Chancellor ; the < Countess of Northumber- 
land,' eldest daughter of the Lord Treasurer Southampton, 
married first to the Earl of Northumberland, the last male 
heir of the Percies, and afterwards to Ralph, Lord Montague, 
distinguished for her uncommon purity of character, and the 
grace and beauty of her person ; the ' Duchess of Cleveland,' 
daughter and heiress of William Yilliers, Viscount Grandison, 
represented as Bellona, full of imperious expression and 
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womanish disdain, as profligate as she was beautiful; the 
* Countess of Ossory,' eldest daughter of Louis of Nassau, 
married in 1659 to the Earl of Ossory, the accomplished son 
of the great Duke of Ormond — ^an amiable woman of blame- 
less life and character; *Lady Denham/ daughter of Sir 
William Brooks, married at the age of eighteen to Sir John 
Denham, a distinguished poet, — she was suddenly seized with 
an indisposition, when on the point of being appointed lady of 
honor to the Duchess of York, and after languishing some 
days, she expired January 17th, 1667, in the full bloom of 
her youth and beauty, and before she had completed her 
twenty-first year; *Lady Whitmore,' a younger sister of 
Lady Denham ; and < Lady Middleton,' daughter of Sir Roger 
Needham, and a relative of the excellent and celebrated 
Evelyn. To these may be added the * Duchess of York/ 
wife of James II, as before stated, and mother of Anne and 
Mary, queens of England, and ' Nell Gwynne,' with a grave 
and thoughtful countenance, attended by a lamb, which, 
oddly enou^, was a favorite emblem in her poiindte. 

At the Hampton Ck>urC gallery ako, is a very strikitigportrwl 
by Lely, of the beautiful but unfortunate eonaui; of the de- 
throned monarch James II. of England, «Mary Beatrice of Mo^ 
dena,' around whose name and character the graphic memoir of 
England's female historiogrs^her has reoently drawn a melaa* 
choly interest. Little, however, is now r^nembered of this 
queen, says Mrs. Strickland, bey<xid the bare outline facts 
that she was a princess of Modena,* the conaort of a de* 
throned and most unpopular sovereign, and the mother of the 

* The Modena family is one of the most ancient in Italy. The duchy 
forms a small independent State with a re-venue of £140,000 sterling, 
and an army of ISOO men. In 1814, the Congr^s of Vienna restored to 
the archduke Francis d'Este his territory, which had heen wrested fix>m 
him by the French, and gave to his mother, the archduchess Mary Bea- 
trice, the duchy of Massa and Principality of Canara, to rerert, on &« 
death of the archduchess, to her son. 
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disinherited prince, to whom the worid applied the contemptu- 
ous epithet of < the Pretender/* 

It would be vain to attempt a recapitulation of the works 
of Lelj. As a portnut painter he was preferred before all 
his contemporaries ; and, confining himself principally to this 
department, he produced but few historical pictures. At Wind- 
sor is a < Magdalene' and a < Sleeping Venus ;' the Duke of 
Devonshire has the picture of < Jupiter and Europa ;' Lord 
Pomfret that of < Cimon and Iphigenia ;' and at Burleigh is 
' Susanna and the Elders.' His practice was so great that he 
acquired a considerable fortune, and accumulated a very valu- 
able collection of drawings and pictures, which, after his death, 
were sold by auction, for the sum of twenty-six thousand 
pounds. 



EKELLEB. 

Sir Godfrkt ElNbller was bom at Lubeck, in the 
dochy of Holstein, in 1648, and died in London in 1723, 
aged seventy-five years. His family was noble and respect- 
able ; and his father, who was an architect and surveyor gene- 
ral of the mines, sent him at an early age to Leyden, to pur- 
sue his studies in the university of that city, where be applied 
himself to the mathematics, particularly to fortification, being 
at first designed for a military life ; but his genius leading him 

strongly t6 painting, his father indulged his propensity, and 

—^ I 

* James Francis Edward, Prince of Wales, and son of James II. and 
Mary Beatrice of England, was b^n in 1668, landed in Scotland in 1715, 
where he was known by the name of Chevalier de St. George, and among 
his enemies by that of The Pretender, quitted that kingdom in 1716, after 
an nnsuccessful attempt to recover his crown, and died in 1766, having 
taken upon himself the title of James III. His son Charles, called Cheva- 
lier de St. George the Younger, also made an unsuccessful attempt to re- 
cover his paternal inheritance. 
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sent him to AmBterdam, where he studied under Ferdinand 
Bol, and afterward entered the school of Rembrandt. 

At the age of seventeen he visited Italy, and remained 
some time at Venice, where he painted several members of 
the noble families of the Donati and Cartoni, and also the 
cardinal Bassadonna. His reputation having now become well 
established, he determined to visit England, and arrived in 
London in 1664, bringing letters of recommendation to Mr. 
Banks, a Hamburg merchant, and he painted him and his 
family. Mr. Vernon, secretary to the Duke of Monmouth, 
seeing the picture, sat to Kneller ; and the portrait being 
shown to the Duke, he was so much pleased with it, that he 
engaged the king, his father, to sit to the new artist, at a time 
when the Duke of York had been promised the king's picture 
by Lely. Unwilling to undergo the fatigue of a double sitting, 
Charles proposed that both artists should paint him at the same 
time. Lely, as the established painter, chose his light and 
station ; Kneller took the next best he could, and. performed 
his task with so much expedition, that he had nearly finished 
his picture, when Lely's was only dead-colored. This cir- 
cumstance gained Kneller great credit ; and Lely obtained no 
less honor, for he had the candor to acknowledge and admire 
the abilities of his rival. 

The death of Sir Peter Lely in 1680, left him without a 
competitor in England ; and, from that period, his fortune and 
his fame ^ere thoroughly established. At the pressing solici- 
tation of Louis XIV, he visited France and painted the pic- 
ture of the monarch and most of the royal family. He was 
equally encouraged by Charles, James and William, and had 
the honor of painting the portraits of ten sovereigns, viz. 
Charles II, James II. and his queen, William and Mary, 
Anne, George I, Louis XIV, the czar Peter the Great, and 
the Emperor Charles VI, a list that Lawrence did not live to 
rival. His best friend was king William, by whom he was 
knighted in 1692, and for whom he painted the Beauties of 
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Hampton Court ; though these icelebrated pictures probably 
owe their existence to the pride and vaoitj of queen Marj. 

The gallery of beauties who lived in the court of William 
and Mary, known as the ^ Beauties of Hampton Court,' to 
distinguish them &om the ladies of, the court of Charles 11, 
known as the ' Beauties of Windsor/ are the ' Duchess of St« 
Albans,' the daughter of Aubrey de Yere, married to Charles 
Beauclerc, Duke of St. Albans, the king's son by Nell Gwynne, 
in 1694, and was first Lady of the Bed-chamber and Mistress 
of the Bobes to queen Caroline ; the ^ Countess of Essex,' 
eldest daughter of William, £^1 of Portland, and wife of Al- 
gernon Capel, Earl of Essex; the ^ Countess of Peterborough,' 
daughter of Sir Alexander Frazer, and first wife of Charles 
Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough ; the < Countess of Ranelagh/ 
daughter of James, Earl of Salisbury, married first to Lord 
Stawell, and afterwards to Richard Jones^ Earl of Ranelagh — 
she appears to have been a dazzling and disdainful beauty ; 
the ^ Duchess of Grafton,' only daughter and heiress of Henry 
Bennet, married to Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, son of 
Charles n.by the Duchess of Cleveland — the Duke was killed 
at the seige oi Cork in 1690, and she afterwards married Sir 
Thomas Haumer; the 'Countess of Dorset,' daughter of James, 
third Earl of Northampton, and second wife of Charles Sack- 
ville. Earl of Dorset,' who distinguished herself by her share 
in the escape of the princess Anne, (afterward queen Anne,) 
when she fled from her father in 1688 ; ' Lady Middleton,' 
represented as a shepherdess, with a crook in her hand ; and 
< Miss Pitt,' afterward Mrs. Scroop, a fair and gentle looking 
creature, of whom nothing is known but the name, or rather 
names. 

It has been justly observed of Sir Godfrey Kneller, that he 
lessened his own reputation, as he chose to make it subservi- 
ent to his fortune. He has left some few good pictures behind 
him, as proofs of the natural powers he possessed ; but his 
most sincere admirers, who are judges, acknowledge that the 
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far greater portion of those he allowed to pass into the world 
under his name, are a disgrace to him and his patrons. 

Among the best of his works are the * Converted Chinese/ 
at Windsor, a picture of which he was justly proud ; * William 
III, on a white Horse,* at Hampton Court, in which the color- 
ing is cold and tawdry, the horse wooden, and William, with 
his wig and truncheon, almost as wooden as his horse ; the 
< Kit-Kat Club,* at Barn Elms ; and a head of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, at Petworth, that would be an honor to any man to have 
produced. He died in Oct. 1723 ; was buried at his country- 
seat at Whitton, and a monument, for which he left 300 pounds, 
was erected to him in Westminster Abbey. 



RICHABDSON. 

Jonathan Bighabdson was bom in London in 1665, 
and died in 1745, aged eighty years. His father dying when 
he was only five years of age, his mother married a second 
husband, and he was, contrary to his inclination, articled by 
his father-in-law to a scrivener, with whom he lived six years, 
when, obtaining his freedom by the death of his master, he fol- 
lowed the bent of his disposition, and, at twenty years of age, 
became the disciple of Beilly, with whom he lived four years. 
He married the neice of his instructor, and established him- 
self as a portrait painter ; and though Kneller and Dahl were 
then in great reputation, Richardson possessed sufficient merit 
to secure a share of the public favor during their lives, and, after 
their death, he was considered at the head of his profession. 

Richardson connected literature with the practice of his 
art, and in 1719, published an * Essay on the Art of Criti- 
cism as it relates to Painting,' and an < Argument in behalf 
of the Science of a Connoisseur.' In 1722 came forth an 
' Account of some of the statues, bas-reliefs, drawings and 
pictures in Italy,' and in 1734, in conjunction with his son. 
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he pnblished 'Explanatory notes and remarks on Milton*a 
Paradise Lost, with the Life of- the Author.' Richardson 
having stated in an apology for not being very conversant in 
dassic literatare, ' that he had looked into them throngh his 
son,' Hogarth, whom a quibble could furnish with a joke, 
drew the father peeping through a telescope, with which the 
son was perfiorated, at a Virgil aloft upon a shelf. 

The degree of skill Richardson attained, by no meaim ccnv 
responded with the ideas he had formed of the art, which 
were certainly di a just and elevated kind. There is how- 
ever great boldness in the coloring of his heads, which are 
drawn and marked in the manner of Kneller with freedom 
and firmness, though the attitudes, draperies and backgrounds 
are oftentimes insipid and unmeaning. It is a curious 
circumstance, that a man who could write so well upon 
the art, should so illy apply to his own practice, the sagacious 
hints and rules he gave to others. He enjoyed a life, pro- 
tracted amidst the blessings of domestic friendship to the ad- 
vanced age of eighty, and the sale of his collection of draw- 
ings and pictures after his death, produced upwards of twenty- 
seven hundred pounds. 



THORNHILL. 

Sib James Thobnhill was bom in Dorsetshire in 1676 
and died in 1732, aged fifty-six years. His father having 
been reduced to the necessity of selling the family estate, he 
was obliged to resort to some profession for support, and, 
guided by an early taste for painting, fixed upon that art as 
a basis on which to raise a fortune and a name. Accordingly 
he came to London, where on his arrival, his unde, the cele- 
brated Dr. Sydenham, placed him under the tuition of an ar- 
tist of little note, whose name is not known, and to whom, 
from the state of the art at the time, he must have been far 
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less indebted for the progress he made, than to his own inge- 
nuity and industry. For his further improvement, he trav- 
eled through Holland and Flanders, to France, but did not 
visit Italy. 

On his return to England, ThomhilFs merit soon spread, 
and his reputation acquired him constant employment. Queen 
Anne commissioned him to paint the interior of the cupola of 
St Paul's cathedral, which he executed in a noble manner, 
on eight compartments, in two colors, relieved with gold. 
The subject assigned him was the ^ History of St Paul,' aod 
the designs of the dome are illustrative of the most remarka- 
ble occurrences of his life ; his Miraculous Conversion near 
Damascus ; St. Paul preaching before Sergius Paulus, with 
the divine judgment upon Elymas the sorcerer ; the Worship 
<^red to Paul and Barnabas at Lystra, by the priests of 
Jupiter; the Imprisonment of Paul and Silas at Philippi, 
with the conversion of the gaoler; Paul preaching to the 
Athenians; the Burning of the magic books of Epkesus; 
his Defence before Agrippa ; and his Shipwreck at Melita* 
This was the first attempt of the kind by an English artist, 
and fully justified the preference given to him over La Guerre 
and La Fosse, who were at thb tim epainting the halls and 
staircases of the nobility. 

He was afterwards employed to execute several public 
worksi particularly at Hampton Court, where he painted an 
ftpartment with emblematical allusions to the history of Queen 
Anne, and her union with her consort George, prince of Den- 
mark. He painted also in the chapel at All Souls, Oxford, 
the portrait of the founder, over the lUtar ; the ceiling and fig- 
ures between the windows; an altar piece for Weymouth 
church ; the hall at Blenheim ; and the chapel at Lord Ox- 
ford's, at Wimple, in Camlvidgeshire ; but his master piece 
is the refectory and saloon at Greenwich Hospital, where he 
has painted naval trophies and allegorical figures in great 
profusion ; andf if much praise cannot be given to the purity 
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of the design, it mast be granted to the brilliancy and vigor 
of the execation. Altogether it was a work unrivalled in its 
kind at the time, and well entitled him to the honor of knight- 
hood, which was soon after conferred upon him by George II. 

By the favor of the Earl of Halifax, he was allowed to 
copy Raphael's cartoons at Hampton Court, on which he be- 
stowed three years, and executed also a smaller set, of one 
fourth part of the dimensions. At the sale of his effects, the 
smaller set sold for seventy-five guineas ; the larger set was 
purchased by the Duke of Bedford for two hundred pounds, 
and when the house of that nobleman in Bloomsbury-square, 
was pulled down some years ago, the noble owner gave them 
to the Boyal Academy. 

Sir James Thomhill lived in general esteem ; he enriched 
himself by the excellence of his works, and was enabled to 
repurchase the family estate ; and, had he been so fortunate 
as to have studied at Rome and Venice, to have acquired 
greater correctness at the one, and a more exact knowledge 
of the perfection of coloring at the other, no artist among the 
moderns might perhaps have been his superior. 



HOGAETH. 



William Hogarth, one of those few original and extra- 
ordinary characters with whom it has pleased Providence oc- 
casionally to bless the world, was bom at London in 1698, 
and died in 1762, aged sixty-four years. His father was a 
schoolmaster in the Old Bailey, and though he taught Latin, 
and published a book of exercises for the use of his scholars, 
it does not appear that he paid much attention to the educa- 
tion of William, who was apprenticed at an early age to an 
engraver of arms on plate ; but, before the expiration of his 
time, the impulse of his genius directed him to the art of 
painting. 
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Daring his apprenticeship, he set ont one Sunday with two 
or three companions on an excursion to HKghgate ; the wea- 
ther being hot, they went into a public house, where they 
had not been long, before a quarrel arose between some per- 
sons in the room. One of the disputants struck the other on 
the head with a quart pot, whidi cut him very much. The 
blood running down the man's face, together with his agony, 
from the wound, which had distorted his features into a most 
hideous grin, presented Hogarth with too laughable a subject 
to be overlooked. He drew out his pencil, and produced on 
the spot one of his most ludicrous sketches, exhibiting an ex~ 
act likeness of the man, with a portrait of his antagonist, and 
the figures in caricature of the principal personages gathered 
around Uiem. At the expiration of his apprenticeship, he 
entered the Academy in St. Martin's Lane, and studied draw- 
ing after the model, though without ever attaining to any 
great excellence in the design of the figure. 

The first production in which Hogarth distinguished him- 
self, as a painter, is supposed to have been a representation 
of 'Wanstead Assembly,' the portraits of which were takep 
from life, without budesque, and the coloring was considered 
better than in some of his Uter and more finished perform- 
ances. From the date of the earliest plate that can be ascer- 
tained to be the work of Hogarth, it appears that he began 
the business of an engraver on his own account, as early as 
1720, and was chiefly employed at that time in engraving 
arms and shop bills. We find him soon after engaged in de- 
signing and executing plates for the booksellers, the first of 
which appear to have been twelve folio prints for Aubrey de 
la Motraye's Travels, signed with his name, in 1723. In 
the following year, seven smaller prints for < Apulei^s' Gold- ia^ 
en Ass.' In 1725, anK>ng others, fifteen head pieces for 
* Beaver's Military Punishments of the Ancients,' and five 
frontispieces for the five volumes of the translation of Gas- 
sandra ; and in 1726, he executed seventeen prints for a duo- 
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dedmo edition of Hadibras, with a head o£ its talented author. 
From this period he was known as a painter, and employed in 
painting portraits, and small pictares of family conversations, 
as they are called, or groups of family portraits. 

This employment was but ill-suited to a man whose turn 
was certainly not flattery, nor his talent adapted to look on 
vanity without a sneer. In the early part of his career, a 
nobleman, who was very ugly, sat to him for his portrait. 
Hogarth did him more justice than he wished, in consequence 
of which, the picture was never demanded. Some time was 
suffered to elapse before the artist asked for his money ; bat 
after many applications made without success, he sent him 
the following card: — <Mr. Hogarth's dutiful respects to 

Lord O : finding that he does not mean to have the 

picture which was drawn for him, he is informed again of Mr. 
ffs necessity for the money ; if therefore his lordship does 
not send for it in three days, it will be disposed of, with the 
addition of a tail and some other little appendages, to Mr. 
Hare, the famous wild beast man ; Mr. H. having given that 
gentleman a conditional promise of it, for an exhibition pic- 
ture, on his lordship's refusal' This information had the 
•desired effect ; the money was sent ; the picture taken home, 
and immediately consigned to the flames. 

In the year 1730, Hogarth married the only daughter of 
•Sir James Thomhill, by whom he had no issue. The union 
was a stolen one, and consequently without the approbation 
of Sir James, who considering the youth of his daughter and 
the slender finances of her husband, as yet an obscure artist, 
was not easily reconciled to the match. Soon after his mar- 
riage, he commenced his ^ Harlot's Progress,' which was de- 
stroyed by fire at Fonthill in 1775, and was advised by Lady 
Thomhill to have some of the scenes in it placed in the way 
of his father-in-law. This was done ; and when Sir James 
was told whence they came, his reply was, the man who can 
furnish representations like these, can surely m^ntain a wife 
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without a portion ; and he soon afterward became reconciled, 
and proved very friendly to Hogarth, who occasionallj fur- 
nished him with assistance. 

The genius of Hogarth began now to be publicly known 
by the admirable performance of the ^ Bake's Progress,' now 
in the Soanean Museum, England, which, though perhaps 
superior to its counterpart, had not so much success, from its 
want of novelty. The Abbe du Bos had complained that 
no historic painter of his time had gone through a series of 
actions, and thus, like an historian, painted the successive 
fortune of his hero from the cradle to the grave. What Du 
Bos wished to see done, Hogarth accomplished. He launches 
bis young adventurer as a simple girl into the world, and 
conducts her through all the vicissitudes of wretchedness to a 
premature death. This was painting to the understanding 
and to the heart ; and Hogarth was the first artist who had 
made the pencil subservient to the purposes of moral instruc- 
tion. In 1736, he published the * Sleeping Congregation,' 
and the < Distressed Poet ;' in 1738, the < Four parts of the 
day. Morning, Noon, Evening and Night,' and in 1741, the 
< Enraged Musician.' In this and the three following years, 
he appears to have labored hard at a number of minor pro- 
ductions, and in preparing the plates of his much celebrated 
work the * Marriage k la mode,' a series of six pictures, now 
in the National Gallery, London, in which originality of 
character, variety of incident, and the most enlivening wit, 
are worked up into a regular fable, concluding with a most 
impressive moral. The subjects are the Contract of Mar- 
riage, the dissipated Husband, the Toilet of the fine Lady, 
the Duel, and the death of the Countess — - all and each ap- 
pealing to the judgment of every individual, and easily un- 
derstood by every capacity. 

He had projected a contrast to this in a set of pictures rep- 
resenting a < Happy Marriage,' and had made some sketches 
for the subjects, but the work was never completed. Some 
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idea of the painter's view may be formed from the aoeoant of 
what he executed. The time sapposed, was immediately 
after the return of the parties from church ; the scene lay in 
the hall of an old countiy mansion ; on one side, the married 
couple were represented sitting, and behind was a group of 
young friends breaking a bride-cake over their head. In 
front stood the father of the lady, grasping a bumper, and 
drinking to the future happiness of his children ; by his side 
appeared a table covered with refreshments. Under the 
screen, several rustic musicians, with servants and tenants, 
were arranged. Through the arch, by which the room was 
entered, the eye was led along into the kitchen, where before 
•a dripping-pan stood a well fed divine, in his gown and 
cassock, widi a watch in his hand, giving directions to a 
cook, who was employed in basting a haunch of venison. 
The clergyman and his associate, were the most labored parts 
of the picture ; whence it has been ludicrously observed, that 
Hogarth, finding himself out of his element in the parlor, 
hastened in quest of ease and amusement to the kitchen. 

Soon after the peace of Aix-la«Chapelle in 1748, Hogarth 
went over to France, in search after varieties of character 
and subjects for the employment of his pencil ; and, when 
arrived at Calais, he commenced drawing the gate of that 
ancient town. While in the act of sketching, he was taken 
into custody, and carried before the governor, as a spy. 
After a strict examination, he was committed to the care of 
his host, on condition that he should not go out of his house, 
till he was on the point of embarking for home ; an event 
which he has ridiculed in his print of < O the Boast Beef of 
Old England.' In the year 1750, he engraved his celebrated 
picture of the * March of the Guards to Finchley' commemo- 
rative of the daring attempt of a handfuU of desperadoes to 
replace the exiled Stuarts on the throne of Great Britain, in 
which the artist has given full scope to his satirical hum<M*. 
He proposed dedicating the plate to Greorge II; but the 
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monarch took offence at the nnceremonions treament of his 
favorite guards, and regretted the artist was not a soldier, that 
he might be punished for his insolence. In the following 
year, 1751, he published his moral and instructive prints ci 
* Beer Street,' * Gin Lane,' and the « Four stages of Cruelty,* 
which latter were engraved with the hope of ameliorating in 
some measure the barbarous treatment of animals, the fre- 
quent occurrence of which in the streets of London was so 
distressing to every sensitive mind. * If they may have this 
effect,' says Hogarth, * I shall be more proud of having been 
the author, than I should be of having painted the cartoons 
of BaphaeL' 

In the year 1753, Hogarth appeared before the world in 
the character of an author, and published a quarto volume 
entitled the • Analysis of Beauty,' written with a view of 
fixing the fluctuating taste. He had some years before 
painted his own portrait with his dog ; now in the National 
Galleiy, London: before him lay a palette spread with 
colors, and on it was drawn a waving line, which he de- 
nominated the Line of Beauty. In his book, he shows, by a 
variety of examples, that the round swelling figures are most 
pleasing to the eye ; and the truth of his opinion has been 
supported and illustrated since, by many good writers upon 
the subject. In 1755, he published the plates of <The 
Election,' the last series of prints with which he favored the 
world. He afterwards sent forth several pictures, fraught 
with useful moral instruction, conveyed by ingenious satire 
on the public follies of the day. The most striking among 
these were the * Cockpit,' ' Enthusiasm Delineated' and < The 
Medley,' or a satire on Credulity, Superstition and Fanati- 
dsm ; which last appeared in 1762. A specimen of Ho- 
garth's propensity to merriment on the most trivial occasions, 
is observable in one of his cards, requesting the company of 
Dr. Arnold King, to dine with him at the Mitre tavern. 
Within a circle, to which the knife and fork are supporters, 
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the written [Mirt is contained In the centre is drawn a pie, 
with a mitre on the top of it, and the invitation concludes 
with three Greek letters, Eta, Beta, Pi. About the year 
1757, Hogarth became Sei^ant painter to the king, on the 
resignation of his brother-in-law; and this was the only 
pnblic favor or honor he ever received. 

The last memorable event of the artist's life was his quarrel 
with Mr. Wilkes, the editor of a paper entitled the ' North 
Briton,' in which, if Hogarth did not commence hostilities on 
the latter, he at least gave the first offence, by an obliqne 
attack on the» friends and party of that gentleman. This 
eonduct was the more surprising, as he had all his life avoided 
dipping his pencil in political contests, and had early refused 
a very lucrative ofifer that was made to engage him in a set 
of prints agunst the head of a court party. In September 
1762, Hogarth published bis print of ' The Times,' which 
produced a severe paper against him in the North Briton. 
On this the painter exhibited the caricature of Wilkes' person, 
when Churchill, the poet, engaged in the strife, and wrote 
an Epistle to Hogarth, which the artist retorted in a caricature 
cf Churchill, representing him as a canonical bear, with a 
nigged staff and a pot of porter ; but while this unequd con- 
teat was proceedm^ with little credit, on either side, the 
liealth of Hogarth was fast declining. ' 

His last original production he termed < Time.' Dining 
one day with a few friends at his own table, some one en- 
qnired of him the subject of his next picture. ^ The end of 
all things,' was his reply ; to which one of his friends re^ 
marked, < should that be the case, your business will be finish- 
ed, and there will be an end of the painter.' With a deep 
sigh, and a look that conveyed a consciousness of approach- 
ing dissolution, he answered : < It must be so, and the sooner 
my work is done, the better.' With this impulse he im- 
mediately commenced the subject, and seeming to consider 
it as a terminus to his fame, applied himself to its execution 
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with anremitted diligence. The first was published in 
March, 1764, and in the October following, death put Ajfinis 
to the labors of this extraordinary man, and deprived society 
of one of its most useful members ; who contributed alike to 
its amusement and its improvement, and has Irft a perpetual 
fund of both for the benefit of future ages. 



WILSON. 



BiCHABD Wilson was bom in 1714, at Pinegas in Mont- 
gomeryshire, of which parish his father was rector, and died 
in 1782, aged sixty-eight years. Having received a good 
classical education, in the course of which he discovered a 
great love of the art of design, his father indulged his incli- 
nation and sent him to London, where he was placed under 
the tuition of Thomas Wright, an obscure portrait painter, 
with whom he remained six years, and under whose guidance 
he seems to have acquired some distinction, since we find 
that in 1745, he was employed in painting portraits of the 
members of the Eoyal Family. 

Having practised in London with but moderate success, in 
1749, Wilson visited Italy in pursuit of improvement, and 
continued portrait paindng at Venice, where a small land- 
scape of his, which he had painted as a matter of relaxation 
and amusement, being seen by Zuccarelli, so warmly excited 
that eminent artist's admiration, that he advised Wilson to 
pursue that line of art exclusively. This flattering encomium 
from a painter of established reputation had its effect ; and 
Wilson from that time exchanged portraiture for landscape, 
which he pursued with vigor and success. To this circum- 
stance is owing the splendor diffused by his genius, not only 
over his native country, but even over Italy itself, whose 
scenes have been the frequent subjects of his pencil He 
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did not remain long in Venice, but traveled slowly to Borne, 
making numerous studies on the way. The celebrated 
French artist, Vemet, was at this time at Borne, and happen- 
ing to visit Wilson's painting room, was so much pleased 
with one of his landscapes, that he requested to become its 
possessor, offering in exchange one of his best pictures ; the 
proposal was readily accepted, and the picture delivered to 
Yernet, who with a liberality as commendable as it is un- 
usual, placed it in his exhibition room, and recommended 
the painter of it to the particular attention of his friends. 
Mengs also painted his portrait, and Wilson in return pre-< 
sented him with one of his finest pictures. During his resi- 
dence at Bome, he painted for the Duke of Bridge water a 
picture of the tragedy of ' Niobe,' which was much admired. 
After the death of the Duke, it became the property of the 
Marquis of Stafford.* 

Wilson returned to London in 1755, and gained great celeb- 
rity as a landscape painter. To the first exhibition of the So- 
ciety of Artists in 1760, he sent a repetition of his famous pic- 
ture of * Niobe,' well known by WooUett's admirable engrav- 
ing; and in 1765 h& exhibited, with other pictures, a ' View 
of Bome' from the villa of Modena. The principal objects 
shown are St. Peter's and the Vatican, with Pons Milvius, 
and Mount Soracte in the distance. The fragments of archi- 
tecture and sculpture scattered in the foreground, tell of de- 
parted grandeur ; and the broad and simple light and shade, 

* The Bridgewater Gallery has its name from its founder, the Dnke 
of Bridgewater, who left it to hia brother, the Marquis of Stafford, and 
while in his possession, it was known by the name of the Stafford Gal- 
lery. On the death of the Marquis, (then the first Duke of Sutherland) 
in 1833, the Stafford Gallery was divided; the Bridgewater portion de- 
scended by the will of his grand uncle to Lord Francis Egerton, the 
present owner ; and the present Dnke of Sutherland inherited the other 
part, which had been formed by the Marquis of Stafford, to which has 
been recently added a collection of one hundred and nineteen original 
French portraits, formerly known as the Lenoir Cabinet 
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the freedom of touch and pencilling, with a local color and air^* 
^nt of aiisurpassed beanty, purity and truth, unite in impatt- 
iog a sendment of calm dignity to the picture, worthy of the 
dassie ground it represents. It is, however, difficult to enu- 
merate hii^ works. Two of his pictures are in the National 
Gallery, the ruins of * Mecaena's Villa' at Tivoli, and a *Storm 
with the Story of Niobe* intl*oduced, but with a different scene 
fn>m that already mentioned. When the Royal Academy was 
instxttited, he Was one of its first members ; and after the death 
of Haymanin 1779, he was appointed libi^rian of the institti'' 
tion^— an office which his circumstances mad^ desirable, anA 
which he retained nntil his impaired health compelled him t& 
retire to his brother's in Wales, where he shonly afterwai^ 
died: 

Of the style of Wilson, it may be sufficient to observe that 
it formed an epoch in English landscape painting,, being 
equalled by none before, and perhitps^ not ^trfptesed by any 
who have fbllowed in the i^ame Ime. His views in Italy afo 
selected with judgment and taste ; the waving line of moun-< 
tains which bound the distance in every point of view, the 
dreary and inhospitable plains, rendered solemnly interesting 
by the modldering fragments of temples, tombs ^nd aqueduefts, 
1^ delineated in a masterly manner, exhibit that local charac- 
ter which catmot but be considered as peculiaiiy grand and 
classical. In his English pictures he is panieularly successfiil 
in the fresh and dewy brightness he has given to his Verdui'e t 
and though he was sometimes^ employed to paint partictllar 
viewsy which were less picturesque than be wottld have se* 
lected, yet they are always treated with taste ahd ingennfty. 



B£YNOLI>6. 



Silt JosmrA Ri:TNOti!»s was bom MV]jmpt6itt, bear Ply- 
mouth in Devonshire, July 16, 1723, three, months before thef 
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death of Sir Godfrey Kneller, and died in 1792, aged sixty- 
Dine. ; His father, the Ber. Samael Reynolds, was master of 
Plymptpji ^hool, and a man of considerable leamuig, but very 
taciturn $ he was what is called an absent man, and was 
regarded by ,his parishioners as a sort of Parson Adams. 

All the education Joshua received, was in the school of his 
father, who seems to have neglected, more than such a parent 
should have done, the education of his son. At the early age 
of eight years, he made himsdf so far master of perspective^ 
as to draw his father*s book-case aocwding to rule, and also 
the interior of the Ply mpton school, each of which he executed 
with great correctness and precision. From these attempts 
he next proceeded to draw likenesses of the fritends and rela- 
tives of his family ; and, the applause he obtained for these 
juvenile efforts, naturally strengthened the propenaty he had 
shown for the art. The accidental perusal of ' Bichardson's 
Treatise <m Painting,' gave a decided turn to the mind q£ the 
young artist, and determined him to follow in the steps of Ba- 
phael, whom he .considered as among the most illustrious of 
men, either in ancient or in modern times. His father, who 
had at first intended him for the medical profession, was at 
length induced to permit him to gratify his propensity for the 
art ; and in 1741, when he was eighteen years of age, he was 
sent to London and placed under the care of his countryman 
Thomas Hudson, the most popular portrait painter of the day, 
but an artist of inferior merit 

Whatever may have been the cause, in a little more than 
two years, Hudson and B.eynolds disagreed, and the young 
artist returned to his father, and a^in employed himself in 
painting portraits. Many of these early productions are still 
to be seen in the town and neighborhood of Plymouth, and 
some of them possess very considerable merit and indicate his 
future prowess. One of them in particular, of a ' Boy reading 
l^ a reflected light,' fifty years afterwards, was sold for thirty- 
five guineas. 
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While practising at Plymouth Dock, he became known to 
the family of Lord Moant Edgecombe, by whom he wafl 
warmly patronized and recommended to Captain, afterwards 
Lord Keppell, who, bang aboat to sail in 1749 for the Medi- 
terranean, o£Rsred Reynolds to take him thither, which inWtap 
tion he gladly accepted. While at Minorca, he was mach em- 
ployed in painting portraits, by which means he increased his 
finances sufficiently to enable him to visit Rome. When ar- 
rived in that great temple of the arts, his time was diligently 
and judiciously employed in such a manner as might have 
been expected from a student of his talent and taste ; and, 
with unwearied attention and ardent zeal, he contemplated the 
various beauties which marked the style of the different schools. 
But though sensibly alive to the excellences which surrounded 
him, he was not at first struck by the performances of Ra- 
phael ; a fact which may be accounted for by the previous 
education of Reynolds, and by the low state of painting in 
England. Raphael possessed a serene dignity, but his Se- 
cures do not display either those allurements of color, or the 
great effects of light and shade, which are apt to make an in- 
stant impression upon the beholder. It is only by dose and 
persevering attention that the sublimities of this great master 
are comprehended; because, to appreciote them rightly, it is 
necessary to understand the principles out of which they arose. 

Having copied and sketched, at Rome, such parts of the works 
of the great masters as he thought would be most oondudve to 
his future excellence, he returned through Paris to England in 
October 1752, and repaired to his native town for the purpose of 
recruiting his health ; and while here, he painted an excellent 
portrait of Mr. Mudge, the Rector of St Andrews, of which 
there exists an engraving. At the end of the year he returned 
to London, and the "first specimen he gave of his abilities was 
in the head of an Italian boy, Gulseppe Marchi, whom he had 
brought over with him from Italy. This picture, painted with a 
rich Turkish turban, 4SXcited so much attention, that his old 
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master, Hadaon, wts indoced to go to lee it ; bat finding do 
tmee of his own manner left, and unable or nnwilling to dii* 
oorer any other merit in it, he exelaimed, ^ Wb j, Be jnolds, 
joa don*t paint so well as when yoa left England V Notwilb- 
standing this invidious remark, and the depraved state of pub* 
lie taste, Reynolds quickfy rose into high reputation as a por- 
trait*pfunter, and this whole-length portrait of his friend Com- 
modore Keppell, walking on the sea shore, now in the ooUeo* 
tion of Sir Robert Peel, gained him great popularity. Soon 
after this, he added to his celebrity by his picture of Miss 
Gteville and her brother, as Psyche and Cupid, now in the 
collection of Samuel Sogers^ Esq., London, executed in a 
style whidi had not been seen in England since the days of 
Van Dyck. 

It was at this period that he formed an intimacy with Dr. 
Johnson, which continued uninterrupted to the time of the 
death of that celebrated writer ; and it was to this friendship 
that we are indebted for the artist's first literary productions, 
which appeared rn 1759, in the periodical paper, the Idler, on 
•snbjects^his profession* In 1762, he produced his celebrated 
picture of ^Garridc between Tragedy and Comedy,' in which 
he has intixxluced the ^ British Roscins,' whose panegyrists in- 
olude the most eminent philosophers, statesmen, poets and 
painters of his day, hesitating between the muses of Tragedy 
and Comedy, as unable entirely to abandon either. As to its 
execution, the personification of Tragedy is considered to be 
defective, from the want of dignity, both in look and attitude ; 
but the figure of G^rick is admirable for its expression, and 
that of Comedy can hardly be surpassed ; its coloring is among 
the most splendid and successful works of this distinguished 
painter. The Earl of Halifax purchased this picture for three 
hundred guineas. 

The Royal Academy was instituted in 1768, and as 
Reynolds unquestionably held the first rank in his profession, 
the office of president was unanimously conferred upon him ; 
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and he at the same time received the- honor of knighthood. 
Althoagh it was no part of the prescribed dutj of the distin* 
guished situation to which he was appointed, to read lectures 
in the Academj, Sir Joshua's aeeal for the prosperity of the 
institution, induced him to undertake this important task ; v 
the first was pronounced by him on New Year's Day, in 
1769 i and the fifteenth, which was the last, on the 10th of 
December, 179Q ; comprising a series of discourses, clothed 
in knguage so perppicuoos, elegant and nervoos, that it will 
last as long as the English (ongue, and contribute, not less 
than the productions of his pencil, to render his name im- 
mortal. Nor did the Academy derive . less credit from the 
splendid works which he continued yearly to exhibit thece ; 
these consisted chiefly of portraits, though he rarely allowed 
a season to pass in which he did not bring forward one or 
rn^re specimens of his power in history. From the year 
1768, when, as we have sai49 the academy was founded, to 
the year 1790, it appears that he sent no less than twp hun- 
dred and forty-four pictures to the exhibition. 

In 1773, he finished his fine picture of < Count Ugdino,' 
which was purchased by the Duke of Dorset for four hundred 
guineas, and is now at the family seat at Kent. In the thirty- 
third canto of the Inferno, Dante has related the horrible 
circumstances of the imprisonment of the Count Ugolino of 
Pisa, and from his poem, Reynolds has painted this celebra- 
ted picture, which is by many considered his grandest work. 
The Count, having deeply involved himself in the factioiis 
of the Guelfs and the Ghibellines, who, at this period, dis- 
turbed the peace of Italy, the archbishop Buggiero, his 
secret enemy, resolved upon his ruin. Having excited 
against him the public indignation, by accusing him of a 
desire to betray the interests of bis country to the Floren- 
tines, Bi^giero, with a cro;sier in his hand, ^tccompanied by 
the nobles of the families of Lanfranchi, Sigismondi and 
Gualandjf seized upon Ugolino and his four sons, and cast 
23* 
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them tnio prison, Where thej perished miseraUj, hj famine. 
The picture is nobly composed with strong expression and 
rich coloring ; and the head of the youngest child, who u 
grasping the Count's knee, is considered hy Edwards, to be 
equal to the production of anj master. 

Soon after this he gave to the worid another historical 
subject of great merit, ^ the Infant Jupiter,' now in the pos- 
session of the Duke of Rutland. About this tim^ a project 
was set on foot bj S2r Joshua, for the introduetiott of paint- 
ings tnio St. Pacd's cathedral, to be executed bj Mnself and 
the other leading ttftists of the day ; but akhon^h the idea 
was encouraged by- Dr. Newton, dean of St Paul's, it was 
rejected, through the prejudices entertained against it, by 
Bishop Terrick. In 1775, Sir Joshua Reynokto was chosen 
a member of the Imperial Academy at Florence^ on iM6k 
occasion he sent his portrait, drawn in his aeademteal d r eso , 
to be pladed in the gallery of painters ^ that city. In 1779 
he finished a painting for the oeiling of Hie Library of the 
Boyal Academy at Somerset-house, la the centre i» Theory 
«efll»d en a doud, holding a scroll in her hand, with this in- 
scription, * Theory is the knowledge of what is truly Natorob' 

In 1780, he completed his design for the great window in 
the New CoHege Chapel at Oxford, consisting of seven com- 
partments in the lower range, each twelve feet high and 
three wide, in which are represented emblematacai figures of 
the four cardinal virtues. Temperance^ Fortitade^ Justice and 
Phidenee, and the three Christian virtues, Faith, Hope and 
Chari^, each accompanied by its appropriate attribute. 
Above tins is represented, on a scale of tea feet by eighteen, 
the Nativity, a composition of thirteen figures, in which the 
artist has adopted the idea of Correggio, in his famous Notte, 
of causing the light to emanate from the infant Savior. 

In the summer of 1781, Sir Joshua made a tour through 
Holland and the NetheriandB, with a view of examining 
critically the works o£ the celebrated masters of the Dutch 
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and Flemiih schools. On hit retom ho wfotoayoiyitt* 
terosling aeooui^of bw joornoj, oonteimwg numj oxocUont 
critioal observations on the various pictorea he md with in 
the ohiffoheB and different eollecCioiis at Antwerp^ Bmssels, 
Ghent, the Dasteidoip gnUearj, and at Amsterdam, eondodiag 
with a finely dmwn eharaotar of Bdhens* Two yenra aftev- 
wwrd% in the soppreisidn of aone of the idigioas ixmseft In 
the Low Countries, he again vittted Flanden, porchwed 
seme pietores ky Bahens, and devoted sevend more daj» to 
the contempfaition and farther inveetigatioa of the perfoiSA- 
anees ef that great nuuk In the year following oa the death 
of AUan Bamsa j^ ha luaoMded to the ofioe of prhKapal 
painter to the kbg. la the exhibition of this year Sir 
Joshua had a preeminent display of pictares, among whieh 
wan ' The Fortune Tdler/ and his eelebrated portnat of 
< Mrs« Siddona aa the Tn^ Moac^' now in the GhsMveaor 
gallery, a eompoaition uniting a graoe and dignity rarely to 
be met with, and ooastdered by many writers upon ar^ as 
indisputably, the finest portrait .in the world* 

Su* Joshua soon afterwards received a oammission finmi 
the Empress Oaiharine of Bussia, to paint for her aa Uatori- 
cal pioture, the adli^eet of which being left to himself he 
diose that of ' The infant Herculea stnmglii^ the Serpent^' 
probably an attosioo. to the difficulties the Eoqmsa had to 
enoouttter in the civilization of her vast empine, froaft the 
state of barbarism in which she found it, whea she first filled 
the impefial throne. The calm dignity of the in&nt hero» 
who has seised the monster with a deadly gra^i, is fercibiy 
constrasted with the natural terror of Iphicies and the attend* 
ants. Juno looks from the douds with sarprise aad miAtii- 
cation ; Amphitryon testifies astoaishment nuaed with admi- 
ration ; while the blind Tiresias, iaspured by the snpena- 
traal energies of the chikd, w about ottering the prophetic 
sketch of his career* Za return for this pictorc^ the Empress 
sent him, tfaroagh her ambassador at the oourt of ] 
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fifiteen handrad gsinaas^ and a note, written with her own 
handy in a ^d box, with her miniature on the lid, set in 
diamonds. 

When Aldoman Boyddl projected the plan of his magni- 
ftoeaki edition of Shakspeare, embellished with plates from 
the works of English painters, his first oligect was to gain the 
assistance of Sir Joshua Beholds, who undertook three pio- 
turesy the < Dea^i of Cardinal Beaufort,' < Macbeth with the 
Witches' in the cauldron scene, and < Pock or BoIhu Good- 
fellow,' in the Midsummer Night's Dream, the admirabie 
archness of expression, careful drawing and exquisite color- 
ing <^ the last of which, have combined to make it an uni- 
versal favorite with all lovers of art In the first, he may be 
said to have united the coloring of Titian with the chiaro- 
scuro of Bembrandt Besides these historical pictures he 
painted the fascinating picture called <A Snake in the Grrass,' 
known also by the title of 'Love unloosing the zone of 
Beauty,' now in the collection of Sir Bobert Feel, ' Venus 
chiding Cupid' for studying arithmetic, thus permitting any- 
thing sordid or mercenary to distract for a nuwnent his at- 
tention; ^The In£ukt Academy' representing the sportive 
fancy of a group of children, one of whom appears painting 
horn two others, who serve as models, and who have de- 
corated themsdves with such adventittous finery as chance 
threw in their way ; and for Mr. Boydell the portrait of 
< Lord Heathfield' with the keys of the Fortress of Gibraltar 
in his hand, which afterwards came into the possession of 
Mr. Angerstein, and is now in the National Gallery. 

For a very long period. Sir Joshua hadenjoyed an almost 
uninterrupted state of good health, to which the custom of 
standing at his easel, may be supposed in some degree to 
have contributed ; an attack of paralysis, in the year 1782, 
was ahnost his only indisposition, and from this, he. in a few 
weeks was perfectly restored. But in July 1789, while 
painting the portrait of Lady Beauchamp, he found his sight 
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60 maoh affeetedy thai it was wiUi difficulty ?he ^uld prooaed 
OD the picture ; and notwithstandiDg wvj aBnatance tbat 
oould be procured, he waa iu a few laonths entirely depriTed 
of the use of his left eye. Under the apprehension of total 
loss of sight, he with muoh difficulty determined to paint no 
more; a resolution to relinquish forever a &vorite porsoiti 
wlueh most have cost him a powerful struggle. This of 
course was his hist portrait of a fismale, as that of Lopd 
Macartney wi» of the other sex. 

An unhappy dilference soon after aroae between him and 
the members of the Royal Academy, owing to his being 
thwarted in the ohoioe of a candidate to suooeed Mr* Mayar 
as an associate of the institution. Thinking himself injunei 
on that occasion, he not only resigned the chair as P r e flkbtt tt 
but his seat, as a member of the Academy* At length hoir* 
ever, the unpleasant breach was healed, and he resumed tba 
chair, which he held for the short remainder of his Hie* 

Although deprived of bis favorite occupation, ho retained 
hb usual spirits, and partook of the society of his firiondsi 
with apparently his accustomed pleasure; but hi Oeteber^ 
1791, he became dejected, from an apprdkension that an in- 
flamed tumor which took place over the darkened eye» would 
occasion the loss of the other also.- During this period of 
affliction, his fnends were willing to suppose tha/t Us spirits 
were unnecessarily depressed, and he was advised to lousa 
himself by exertion* But appearanees soon convineed his 
medical advisers, that the seat of his complaint was the 
liver, and that his disease was incurable. His mortal oaroar 
was closed after acute suffeiing, endured with greai fortitods^ 
and Chrisdan resignatioa. 

In many respects, both as a man and as a painter, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds cannot be too highly praised^ studied and 
imitated by every one who wishes to attain the like enunenca* 
Bjs incessant industry was never wearied with despondeney, 
or elated into carelessness. Whedwr in hia study or in Us 
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parior, his mind was devoted to the charms of his professioii ; 
all nature and all art were hta academj, and his genius was 
ever in exercise for objects of improvement With taste to 
perceive all the varieties of the picturesque, judgment to se- 
lect, and skill to combine whatever would serve his purpose, 
he had formed around him, for his instruction and amusement, 
a splendid collection of works of art, which, after his death, 
wais sold for nearly seventeen thousand pounds. 

It has 'been well observed, that after the time of Kneller, 
painting in England fell into a state of barbarism, each artist 
wandering in darkness till Reynolds, like the sun, dispelled the 
gloom, and threw splendor on the department of portraiture. 
Hence it may justly be scud, that the English school of por* 
Iraiturd was of his foundation. To the grandeur, truth, and 
simplicity of Titian, and the daring strength of Rembrandt, he 
united the diasteness and delicacy of Van Dyck. Delighted 
with the picturesque beauties of Rubens, he was the first that 
gave a bri^t and gay background to portraits, and in his rep- 
resentation of children, he was peculiariy happy ; his female 
portraits also are designed with exquisite taste and elegance. 
fiis works in history are comparatively few, but those few are 
precious, and show what he was capable of performing, had 
he devoted more of his time to this department. The coloring 
of Sir Joshua has been the subject of tiie highest admiration 
and the severest censure. By the witty and envious, it was 
said that he came off with flying colors ; and some accused 
him of injuring his pictures by making experiments on the 
materials. He certainly was not content in the pursuit of ex- 
cellence with the common round of practice ; and as he thought 
for himself, so he endeavored to discover new methods of em* 
bodying his ideas and of facilitating his operations. That he 
sometimes failed, was no more than natural ; but it was well 
observed by Gainsborough, that Sir Joshua's pictures, in their 
most "decayed condition, were better than those of any other 
artirt of luB time in their best estate. 
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Thomas Gainsbobough was bom at Sudbory, in Suffolk, 
in 1727, and died in 1788, aged sixty-one years. At a very 
^arly age he discovered his [»opensity for painting ; bat na« 
ture was his teacher, and the woods of Suffolk his academy, 
where he would pass in solitude his mornings, making shetches 
of an antiquated tree, a marshy brook, a few cattle, ashepherd 
and his flock, or any other accidental object that presented it- 
self* From delineation he proceeded to coloring ; and after 
painting several landscapes, he quitted Sudbury at the age of 
sixteen, and went to London, where he received instruction 
from Hayman, and practised both landscape and portrait 
painting. 

His style of execution, as well as choice of subjects, was 
original, although considerably resembling that of Watteau, 
more particularly in his landscapes. His pictures are gene- 
rally wrought in a loose and slight manner, with much free- 
dom of hand, and little color, which gives a great airiness of 
effect. Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his fourteenth lecture, says of 
this manner of Gainsborough, that his portraits were often little 
more than what generally attends a dead-color as to finishing or 
det^mining the form of the features ; but, as he was always 
attentive to the general effect, or whole together, this unfinished 
manner^ appeared to contribute even to the striking resem- 
blance for which his portraits are so remarkable. The same 
great master of the art, said of him in a lecture delivered at the 
Boyal Academy soon after his death, that if ever the nation 
should produce genius sufficient to acquire for it tho honorable 
distinction of an English School, the name of Gainsborough 
would be transmitted to posterity in the history of the art, 
iMpong the first of that rising name. It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether he most excelled in portraits, landscapes, or 
fancy pictures ; whether his portrmts were most admirable for 
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exact troth of reeemblanoe, or his landscapes for a portrait- 
like representation of natare, sach as we see in the works of 
Babens, Bujsdael, or others of those schools. In his fan<^ 
pictures, when he had fixed upon Us objeet of imitation, 
i^lietber it was the hardj f<Mrm of a wood*ctttter, or an inter* 
esting child, as he did not attempt to raise the one, so neither 
did he lose anjof the natural graoe and eieganee of the other. 
For this, he eertainly was not indebted to anj schools ; for hi« 
grace was not Academical or antique, but seleetod by Inaseif 
ftom the great school of nature, where theee are yet a thou* 
sand modes of grace unsdeeted, but lyii^ open in the midti« 
plied seenes and figures of life, to be brought out by skiiful 
and faithful obeerrers. 

nothing could hi^Te enabled Gainsborough to reach so ele- 
vated a point in the art of painting, without the most ardeat 
hyPB for it. Indeed his whole mmd appears to have been de- 
voted to it, even to his dyii^ day ; and then his principal v^ 
gret seemed to be, that he was leaving his art, when, as he 
said, he saw Ms deficiencies said had endeavored to remedy 
ihem in his last works* He was ia the constant habit of paints 
iag by nigbyfc, a practice' very advanti^eots and improving to 
an artist; for, by tins means, he may acquire anew and bigfacr 
peieeptaoB of what is great and beautiful in nature^ His prao* 
tiee, in the progress of his pictures, was to paint on the wiida 
toigether ; wher^o he dififered from somey who finish each part 
ncfwitely, and by that means ate frequentfy liable to pro* 
doee iaiiarmonious combinations of Ibrm and features^ 

The sidigecta he diose for representation were generally very 
simple, and bis own excellent taste knew how to give expres* 
sion and value to them. In his landscapes, a xistag mound, 
and a few figures seated nxpoa or near it, with a eew or some 
sheep graodn^ and a slight narfcing of distance, sufficed fat 
the objects ^ thesr charm was, the purity of tone in the ooloiv 
the freedom and deamess of touch, together with an agrees 
Ue combination of the forms ; and with these common mate^ 
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misy he B0r6r finled to prodaee a fineinatiiig effeet Ib his 

iaiiC7*j|»kst«rM, dM •ameirfaiple tsite prevtlM. A cottage girl ; 
mBhtfhet^B bay ; a woodfiaaa ; wiik some slight aeoeeeoritB 

^ar the foackg^imd, were aU managed by him with character 
and elegance. One of bU favorite pictures of a * Girl attend* 
ing Pigs,' was purchased <^ him by Sir Joshua Rqmolds^for 
one haodred guineas. The materials which the painter has 

~ introduced into this plalore are simply a young girl» seated on 
the slop of a-eoHage door, warcMag the motions of three young 
figs io whom sba has gHren 8<mei6 miik ; diefe are gKmpses of 
park seenery for a background, but the figures ane grouped so 
MitiiraUy and drawn with sudi core and spirit, tbat he has 
wrooghl Aom tlMse unpremiirfng matters one of ^e i^aost at- . 
teaetiye ptod uetfoae of bia peneH. Amohg Gainsborough's 
«oii( admired pei&MnaaeeB we may mention his j>icture of 
^ A Cottege Girl,' with a dog uadw her left arm, and in her 
ffighi hattd n fdteber, iHuah she is apparently intendfaag to 
itt Imi the brook ruaniftg at her feet; the « Cottage cfaitdren,' 
tm jvinalAt MiabitKils df bis Ibrorite haunts^ sporting^ wifh 
Ml Assi andtiio * Boyaandthe D^gsy' lh6 subjeet of whk^ is 
aha extMmaiy iimpl»--4wo degs fighting ar» rega rd ed by trwo 
boys, tinir owners, with tery diflbreni feeifngs ; one seeks to 
pat aa end to the «onttet, but is rdtramed by his companion, 
wi» looks on wilii tiie more^easure, as ids dog iias the bM; 
«flheemiteit 

In tiw Maikmal Oalfery, Stqjland, thare are two df bis pic- 
iares, < The Market Cut,' kiaded with tumipe, carrots, and 
other vegetaUeSy upon whiiek two girbi are seated, and two 
•Qtlic boys walking bes^ itr cm the left, la the fer^roond, 
amamaaaad a woman seated) and on the right is seen a lad 
issuing from a thieket with a bandBe of sticte; and 'The W»- 
tadag PJaoe,' of which the oowpoi^tion is stifkingly b^utiftd, 
dbthough it presents only a few eows drinkii^, and a group of 
peasant children kHteriag beneath a rodcy bai^, overshadowed 
with trees. 

34 
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He died ginoerely regretted by every lover ef art, leAviog 
behind bim a very iratneroas body of works, botb pictures 
ind .drawings, wbicb are now scattered over every psH of 
England. 



. WEST. 

Benjamin Wsbt, descended fron a respeetable English 
family belonging to the denomination of Quakers, who had 
emigrated to America in 1667, was born at Springfieki in 
Pennsylvania, Oct. 10, 1738, and died in London on the 
lith of March, 1820. Fercdving in their.soo a propensity for 
the art of drawings his paresits were desirous of allowing htm 
to cultivate his talent; but^as the society. to which they4)e- 
loQged refused to recognise the utility of the art to mankind, 
they submitted the matter for a public ddiberation, the re« 
suit of which was, that this was a gift of the Spirit bestowed 
upon him in an extraordinary degree, and that he should be 
periditted to fdlow the^ vocation for which he was so evi- 
dently designated. Havii^ made all necessary arraogemeDts, 
he commenced the painting of portraits at Lancaster, Pean. 
in 1753, and, in the following year, removed to Philadelphia^ 
where his success was considerable ; from thence he repaired 
to New York ; but, as the colonies were then destitute or 
nearly so, of the patrons of art, Iub was enabled by somefriends 
in 1760, to proce^ to Italy, where he obtained access to seve- 
ral distinguished personages, and first made himself known 
as an artist, by a por^t pf Lord Grantham, which was at- 
tributed for a time to Mengs, who, with Pompeo Battoni, 
were at this period distinguished painters at Rome. 

The excitement of the Imperial city threw the young ar- 
tist into a fever, from which he was finally relieved after an 
illness of eleven months; and, during this season of pain and 
disease, he was encouraged by the attentions of men of taste 
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and influeBce) both citizens and foreigners. Having saffi- 
dentlj recovered to bear the fatigue of traveling, West visited , 
the different cities of Italy for the purpose of inspecting the 
pictures of the great masters, attentively studying at Bologna 
the works of the Caracci, at Parma, the paintings of Correg* 
gio, and at Yenice, the productions of Tintoretto, Titian and 
Paul Veronese. After an absence of fifteen months, he re- 
tamed to Rome, and painted his pictures of ' Cimon and 
Iphigenia,' and < Angelica and Medora,' which increased his 
refutation as an historical painter, and obtained f<M* him the 
academic honors^ He was elected a member of the acade- 
mies of Parma, Florence and Bologna, to the former of which 
he presented a copy of the Su Jerome of Oorr^gio. 

In 1763, West proceeded to London^ intending to return 
to his native eouairy ; but his merit insured him a favorable 
reeef^ion there, and meeting with much- encouragement froni 
several of his friends who had preceded htm from Borne, he 
was induced to establish himself in the metropolis of the land 
of his fathers, which possessed, at that time, no distinguished 
historical painter. Reynolds was devoted to portraits ; Ho- 
garth was OB the brink of the grave; Barry was engaged in 
controversies at «Rome ; Wilson lived iieglected; and Gains- 
borough's exc^enee lay in rural scenes and landscape. 

One of West's first patrons was Dr. Drummond, Arch- 
bishop of York, a digniied and liberal prelate, and an admi- 
rer of painting, at whose request he executed a picture of 
* Agrippina with the ashes of Germanieus,' with which the 
Archbishop was so much pleased, that be procured for the 
painter an introduction to the king, George III> by whom, 
on his first presentation, he was directed to paint a picture of 
the ' Departure of Eegulus from Rome.' The moment cho- 
sen is when Regulus, a Roman general, prisoner to the Car- 
thagmians, and then on his parole at Rome, had patriotically 
determined to return to captivity, and sacrifice his life for the 
benefit of his country. Surrounded by his sopplicating 
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friend^ hut rejecting their etitrealiesy he is rasignii^ MmaM 
to the ambassadors of Corthi^e. 

WMle West was paintiiig the < D^mrtore of BegslaSy' th« 
preset Bojal Aeademj was planaed. Happening to watt 
apon his majesty with a sketch of his ptetttre, at the time tb» 
newspapers were noticiag the dissensions of the Ineorporated 
Society of Artists, the king enquired the eause of the schism, 
and remarked that he wonid gladly patronise tmy assodation 
formed on principles better calcoh^ed to improve the arts* 
'A plan was immediately p«t>posed by some «f the dias^iH 
tientSy and submitted to his majesty, who gave his sanctkMi 
to the proceedings, and on the lOth of Deeember, 176^, waa 
constituted the Boyal Academy of Arts of London, for the 
ealtore of painting, sculptore and architecture. The Acade- 
my was opened by a general meeting on the 2d of Janmuy, 
1769, on which occasion the P)resident, Sir Joshua Reynolds^ 
received the order of knighthood. 

From this period iiil his death, West was a regular oontri* 
botor to the annual exhibitions ; and the produetkos of hia 
Hdicitocis and rapid pencil commanded unirersal ateiratioii. 
His principal picf uites were the ' Death of Gknend WoUe,* a 
young officer of great iHX)mise, who was entrusted with the 
command of the forces destined to attack Qcmbeo in the cam- 
paign of 1759 1 the dying hero is depicted, 8tret<^ed upon 
t^ ground, surrounded by a few officers, and attended by the 
ehief surgeon, who is occupied in stanching die blood that 
flows from bis death wocmd ; the < Death of Epaminondas,* 
the Thefaan general, who, being mortally wounded by a spear, 
aod finding that he most die if it were extracted, continued 
to give orders cmtil he was assured tluit the enemy was de- 
feated, when demanding to see his child, and expressing Us 
happiness in dying for his country, he tore out the weiqpon 
and «dmly expired ; and its companion picturoy the < Death 
of the Chevalier Bayard,' who was mortally wounded at Be* 
mi^^Bo in northern Itify, ckuring the retreat of the French 
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army belbro ihe Imperialists, in 1551 — he is represented re- ' 
dining against a tree, with his face toward the enemy, sur- 
rounded by .his attendants, while the Constable de Bourbon 
has dismounted to accost him: 'Al^d the third, king of 
Meroi%' which represents one of his vassals, named William 
d' Albanae^ exhibiting before the admiring prince his three 
daughters, all celebrated beauties divested of their apparel, 
in order that the monarch might select one of them for his 
}mde ; ' The Long Parliament dissolved by Cromwell/ who, 
oalmi dignified and imperturbable, occupies the centre of the 
^ctore, pointing to the mace, tfa§ command having just pass- 
eidhis lips to 'take awaj that shining bauble;' this picture 
is now In the collection of the Marquis of Westminster; 
* Hamilcar enjoining upon his ^n Hannibal, eternal enmity 
to the Romans/ at a solemn festival in the temple of the gods, 
at the foot of the statue of Jupiter Ammon, surrounded by 
.the. priests and chief magistrates of the state, and a numerous 
.assemblage of the citizens of Carthage; the < Landing of 
.Charles IL at Dover,' on the 25th of May, 1660, accompa- 
nied by his brothers, the Dukes of York and Gloucester, and 
attended by Clarendon and Sir John Granville, after nine 
years of exile, spent in wandering through the various states 
of Europe; and the < Battle of La Hogue' on the 29th of 
May, 1692, which is generally considered the finest of the 
mauy pictures which he painted from English history. The 
two last named are in the collection of the Marquis of West- 
minster.* 

* Among the many private collections in England, few are more cel- 
ebrated, or have a greater claim to distinction, than the collection of the 
M a rgnis of Westminster; or, as it is nsaallj called, ttud Gbobtbitob 
GalubkY' It is deposited in a superb apartment in the noble famijiy- 
mansion, on Grosvenor Square, and dates its commencement from the 
early part of the eighteenth century. It has gone on gradually increas- 
ing in excellence, and the purchase by the late Marquis of the entire 
cabinet of W. ElKs Agar, Esq., as also the famous pictures of Rubens, 
&om the oonvent of Loeches, near Madrid, has wided greatly to its valne. 
24* 
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Hs SBggMted also to the king a mom of p»elure» 011 tkv 
Pragrem of Beveided Beligion, Itw the reeepliea of wMch a 
«pienftid ocatofj was projected ; biit» mhma hie great patoOD 
ivas aciEed with the meiitai makdj which ineaiMidtated lani 
far the datiee of fprenaaxeat^ the laben of West were mm- 
peodedy and soTeral invidious statemeiitB, greatly exaggeroted, 
woe circidated retpeetiQg thfO flams wfaieh he bad reeeived 
lor his pietQrea. 

On the death of BeyBoldBial792y the choke of the Aeed- 
euy fell oo West hf their president, and ca the %4A of 
Jbrch of that jear, he delivered las ioaugeraL Aseounier *ltt 
eansequ^ace of his eleotiea to the presideae^) the hiag offer- 
ed him the honor of kaighifaood ; an honor which he^mly, 
Ihongh teipeotfidly, declined. 

During the wnisticey denominated the pease ef Aaii^0, 
In ld03» Weat agala visited FlMris, for the purpose of behold- 
lag the spleadid ooUectioa ef the master pieees of art^ wlddi 
2^1^)^0011 had accusmlated in the gallerks of tha Louvre; 
had twa or more iaterviawS) as ve are iaforraedy with the 
first Coneal, and was treated with the greatest dietinetioii by 
the most promineiit poMons of the ia^>erial eourU 

SooB after his retara from Paris, fancying Ihidi he was 
looked open coldly by the government for hia admiration ef 
HapoleoB, and meetmg with a powerful oppesttien in libe 
Academy, West was iodaced to resign the presideolial <telr, 
and Wyatt, the court arelutect, was elected in his stead ; but 
in a short time West was again restored to office by an al- 
most unanimous vote, there beii^ but <me dissenting voice, 
enppoaed to be that of FufelL 

A lile Uamdass and temperate had kept his strength aa- 
impaired; but old age was now cMmng upon him, havhig en- 
tered upon his sixty-fourth year. He still, however, had un- 
bounded confidence in his own powers, and, since the illness 
of his royal friend had closed the palace doors against him, 
ha resolved to tcy oaoe anora hk ikxtaot wilk tbe public. 



Hb ftboMrcBiigfy oouBBMiicod a serws of aeripliind mbjectti up* 
maiargeaoide^tiiefinlcf wfaiicl^ < CMst heaOng the i^ek,' 
kelntenided as a present to »d the fbnik of the PeniisylTaiMi 
Hospital^ which had been fbanded dxrat the jreor 1750) ia 
IIm ei^ilal of his nathte stale. This eompoeitba represeiili 
Christ «t the OMe of the Tenple, heafiag the cAck, and gtv^- 
iiig sight to the blind; a laoth^ sapplioates lor her infeiit 
ehiid^ a &ther condocts his blind dau^ter, and a bcmi Us 
&t3ier, into the presenee of tiie Savior of the world. An 
eeuKsiated sufiferer is borne hf two athletic figures to the ^MUt 
of Jeans^ and an aged femaley supported by hc^ two sons, sol- 
4i6ny advanoes to partidpate m the Uessiags impsreed to aA 
who cafied upon his namfs. On an elevation in the badc- 
gtoond, gronps of women and ohildrsn contemphite wHh awe 
and admimioB the miraeles performed in their i^t; whtfe, 
on the other side^ the E^gh priest and Pharisees witness ^ 
scene with feelings of a rerj dilferettl nature. 

When this picture was exh^ited in London, it was so Ugh- 
ly esteemed, that the British Institution offered to pnrdiase 
it for fifteen thousand, dolhirs. West accepted the cffet, m 
eondition llmt he shoald be aliowed to make a copy, trith' id- 
teratioiiMB, for Phitadelpbia, which be did. The worit is still 
exyiMted in that etty, and the profits^ arising from it, amount 
to about five handved dollan per annum. 

The socoess of this picture impressed West wHh the beKef 
that hb genius appeared to most advantage in solsjects of large 
dimensions^ and the * Christ h^iag the Sick,^ was folbwed, 
in rapid soocessieu, by tiffee others ; these wer^ *l%ieLast 
Supper,' which formed lor soaie time the altar-piece to tlie 
Boyal Chapel at Windsor, and on being removed from that 
situation, was presented by Grcorge lY. to the National Gal- 
lery ; ' Christ Bejected by the Jewish high-priest, the elders, 
and the people ;' and ' Death on the Pale Horse,' now at Phil* 
adelphia, a graphic personification of the mystical vision de^- 
seribed by St John in the Apocalypse. In the centre of the 
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picture is placed the ideal king of terrors, he rigbl haad 
wreathed with a serpent, the other f»rmed with meteorie 
plagues ; he is mounted on an unbridled steed, which rushes 
onward with the wildness of the tempest, trampling dowa 
alike all ages and txinditions, and closely followed l^ the 
monstrous progeny of Hiell. On the right is the Mer en the 
White Horse, to whom a crown and a how were given, to go 
fiurth .conquering and to conquer ; at his side is the Warrior 
with the great sword, mounted on the Bed Horse, and be- 
hind these figures adrances the Bider on tiie Black Hor8e» 
with the balanoes in his hand. On the leftxis an ammated 
group, representing the conflicts of men with the wild beasts 
of the forest. In this sublime composition, less regard is paM 
to coliHr than to expression ; and it is apparent, at first sight, 
that the object of the venerable artist was, to produce a great 
moral effect, without having recourse to any ineretricioos or- 
n^nents to please the eye or to captivi^ the fancy. 

In the winter of 1817, his wife, with whom he had lived for 
more than half a century in uninterrupted happiness, died ; ' 
and West, now seventy-nine years of age, felt that -he was 
soon to follow. He began to fail ; and, though still U> be 
found at his easel, it was evident that all was soon to cea^Sr^ 
The venerable old man sat in his study among his favorite 
pictures, a breathing image o^ piety and contentm^it, calmly 
awaiting the hour of his dissolution. Without any definite 
complaint, his mental faculties unimpaired, his cheerfulness 
unecUpsed, and his look serene and benevolent, he ex{ttred in 
the eighty-second year of his age, and was buried beside Bey- 
Dolds, OfHC and Barry, in St. Paul's Cathedral. 



BARRY. 
James Babbt was born at Cork, in Ireland, Oct. 11, 1741, 
and died in London in 1806, aged sixty-five years. His fa- 
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tbor was a o(Muiftiiig«tradery between EnglMid and Irelaady 
and bad iBtended that his son sboo&d MXofW ihit satne pv«l^ 
sioB. The iniod of Barrj^ howerert avenio to iooli an tm^ 
l^jment^ exktl»led a dedded Itkcliaataon for dnwniig; lia 
was saffered to follow the bent ci his geoitisy and receirid 
the first rttdimeiKts of the art in the sehool of West, df DabUn, 
imder whoso instruetioa he {Mttnted his firsi his(iiM?ioal piotom 
of 'St Patrick OQ the shore of Casbel;' the saint, in baptiirag 
the sorere^of thatdistrict^hadplantodtheiriuapeiidof Ida 
CFoaer tiwoagh the foot of the monaroh, unfMroeired hj hiiii«- 
self and winodeed by hia convert, who wifi not si^r the 
pain to intermpt the ceremonj. One of the goardsis ele¥fiil* 
inghisbatlle«axetorereiigethe injnry, while he is fesCrained 
bj another, who points to the aof^ianged aspect and dememof 
ef the sorev^n, whose blood k flomng oopiottily firom the 
wooad. 

This pietare procttredhkn the aoqoaiBtanee and iWeadsfaip 
of &e patriotic Edmnnd Biirk«^ who, in 1765, furnished hiaai 
with the OMana of visiting Itdy, where he remaiiied neatly 
fire years, engaged ia the deepest researohee on the priaie^[)letf 
ef his art, and in tlie most laborioiia esaminatioft of ili n^^ 
UestspeciiBens; though, at the saaoe time, it is to be regretted 
that his resadenee was rendered imoottfoitaUe by that eapt!<- 
eioosness of t&Buper wUoh eaAbittered ahaost the whole of hid 

Barry retnmed to Engkmdia 1770, and ia tiie following 
year exhibited itf the Boyal Aoademy, for the iirst tine, h 
picture of < Adam and Eve,' which he b^an at Borne sh<»€y 
after his arrival there, the figures ratb«r smeller than life ; 
and the next year prodoeed his mueh adottred Ml^lengtii pi<y 
tqre of ^ Y enas rising from the 8ea,' taken from the I^eogony 
of Hesiod, and from die accoants ^rhich have descended to VM 
of a painting of the same 8iilr|eety by one of the moet eelcK 
forated masten of antiquity, Apeltes. The action of the god* 
dess, aa she wreathes her ample tresees^ in eaqr, m^ile> and 
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gjraoefal ; irfl nature feeb her genial presence ; the flowers 
s|»ruig up under her feet, and Cupid smiles in anticipated tri- 
umph* The subject he chose for the folbiring jear^ Was 
likewise mythologiei^ being a representation of * Jupiter and 
Juno on Mount Ida.' About this time, the < Death of Gene- 
ral Wdfe' becoming a popular subject, in 1776 Bany ex- 
hibited a picture of this melancholy event It was not, how- 
ever, favorably received; for, in order to demonstrate his 
knowledge of the human form, he represented the-figures as 
naked, and never afterwards exhibited with the Academy. 

From this period his chief object ^ ambition seems to 
have beea to produce some national work, which should 
raise the character of his country, while, it should confer per- 
manent reputation on his own namoi He had beheld at 
Borne, the works of Baphael and of Michael Angele on the 
walls of the Vatican, and he saw what sf^endor, magnificent 
edifices, and noble designs in painting mutually diffused over 
each other. Undismayed in the cause of art, he concurred 
with alacrity in the patriotic and memorable proposal to 
decorate gratuitously the interior of St Paul's eathednd with 
paintings, and thereby place the arts on a higher footing than 
they had ever before been in Eoghmd. The subjects chosen 
were, for Barry, ^ The Jews rejecting Christ ;' for Beynolds, 
< The Virgin and Cluld ;* for Dance, ' The raising of Laiea- 
rus;' and for West, < Christ raising the Young Man from 4he 
Dead.' But, strauge to relate, the design waa relinquished, 
owing to the opposition -of the primate and the bishop of 
London. 

In 1775, Barry appeared before the pnUic as the author 
of * An enquiry into the real and imaginary obstructions to 
the acquisition of the Arts in England,' in which he combated 
with vigor and success, the false philosophy and partial criti- 
cism of the Abbe Winkelmann, who had repeated the asser- 
tion of Du Bos and others, that the English were incapable 
of attaining any great excelleaee in art, both from their 
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natural defidencjr in genias, as also ftom the nnfavorable 
temperature of their native climate. 

When the scheme of ornamenting St Paurs was relinquish- 
ed, it. was proposed to employ the same artists to decorate 
the great hail of the Society of Arts, with historical and 
attegorical paintings ; but this was refused by all of them 
ezoept Bany, who offered to execute the whole work him- 
self on condition that he might be allowed to proceed to the 
end of his designs without interference or control ; and in 
1777 he commenced the task. 

He chose for his subject the < £K8t<Nry of Human Culture,' 
w to use his own words, Hhe illustration of the great maxim 
of moral truth, that the obtaining of happiness, as well in- 
dividual as public, depends upon cultivating the haman 
faculties. We begin, with man in a savage state, full of in- 
convenience, imperfection and misery, and follow him through 
several gradations of culture and happfaiess, which, after our 
probationary state here, are finally attended with beatitude 
or misery.' These pictures form a series of six compositions, 
not painted on ^he walls, but pn canvas, which was intended 
to be fixed against the wall, as though they had been painted 
upon it. They are, now bordered with a gilt frame, the two 
largest occupying two sides c^ the room, forty*two feet in 
length and the other four are placed, two at each end. 

In the first, the (H^meyal state of the shepherd people, and 
the kind of instruction and education which they received, is 
very happily pourtrayed by ' Orpheus,' whom he has repre- 
sented as the founder of the Grecian theology, uniting in the 
same character the legislator, the divine, the philosopher, 
the poet, and the musician. He has placed him in a wild 
and savage country, surrounded by people as uncultivated as 
the soil ; to them this Messenger of the gods is pouring forth 
his songs of instruction, which he ' accompanies with the 
melodies of his lyre. The second is the < Grecian Harvest 
Home' or Thanks^ving to the rural deities Geres, Bacchus, 
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«ICL, iad^hMting the Aove adviuieed ttiige of dvUkatMn) and 
the colti^atton of oam and wme^ <m wlildii Genes, Booc^ns 
wd Fan kok down with mtie/hitilAoa from the eloodi. The 
tmUe ie oecvpied bj a group of yosthsaod ouMdeiii,dawHag 
iiiouoil A double immmi %i»e of Sylnuicui mod Ftai» Oa 
the right, it aeon ihe «Aat«p of the&ast, with fait aged w^h 
totted bttide blflei( on Uw left, it a giwip of inteior rastiet, 
ctioiiaiag anddtt fnntt and fiowon and uni^tBeBte of hiMk 
bandrj; and bojond, two oxen are drawing a load of com to 
the threshing floor. In the thitd, tho Idgber state of citSH- 
aation it roprotented by the * Crowning of the Yt^on at the 
Oljttpie gtHMt,' in pretence of the heres, statetaieQ, poeia 
and ^3ot(^)hers of andent Greece. In this piotove the 
artist hat dioten the pdnt of time, when th0 Viotqrt aae 
pasnng before the Judges^ one^of whom deelapea the Oijmr 
inady with the namtf lamilj tod eomatry of each ocmqueior. 
In the finvdth, the flootithing ttate of teauneree it r^iotea^ 
ed by the ^ I^iom^of ^ TbamaB^' in whieh, aooording to 
aaeieot OM^ie, B/urry hat penoaMod the daef of Britith 
men, heme along the tnr&eo of the water, by ohteiiaioot 
TritQns, while Sm^ppe, Atia, Afrioaaiid Amerfoa aro hasten- 
ing at the tammons of Mereaty^ to meet him.^ The fifth 
piotareyfopretentingthe^ABsem^yof the Hea^iersof the 
Society for the ptooiodon of Arts and Maau&etoiot,' it in- 
tar^tt^ fix»t tho ttiunb^ of eontemporary pertnuu i^io- 
duoed. The tixth aod oonetochag piotore^ repvetants < £ly- 
tium/ or the state of fi^ retiibiitio% in which he has 

* hj,ttnaheJuiiitytw>iAjeaprM!^^ 
ths nav^tQr, Drsks, SUJeighi and Cook, in the eharscters of attendipt 
Tritons i and masic being nati»raUj oonnected with joy and triumph, we 
see also the celebrated musical composer, Pr.Bumey, floating down the 
river among the Nereids and Sea Nymphs, which suggested the criti- 
«iam of a dowager of rai&, who, spreading her fan before hei* Ikce, ex- 
etelmad agaiatt inch vKpraentalifliB of bar 'goo4 fiicnd Dr. Bmrny 
dabblJag in » pond iniih a pai^tl of iad]»H9e^4j^^ 
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brought together great and good men of nil nations, who 
ha^e been benefactors of mankind. On the left, at*e a group 
of pgAm trees, and a pedestal, with the figare of a pelican 
feeding ks young with its blood ; and in the distance are 
BKinj figures, mostiy feraiales^ representing those affiliable 
ehiaracters whose virtues ornament domestic life. Seated 
next the pedestal are Bo^v Bacon, Archimedes, Descarted 
and Thftles; above them are Francis Bacon, Copernictts, 
Gtalileo and Newton ; ang^s are unfolding to these philoso- 
phers the doctrine of Comets. The next «ittifig group in* 
dnd^s Epftminondas, Socrates, Oato, the two Brutii, and <Siir 
Thomas More ; around them stand Locke, Plato, Aristot^ 
Bajie, etc Next appears William Penn, showing his code 
of laws to Lycurgus, Solon, Numa and Zaleu^ue ; after Penn^ 
AlfVed the Great, the Black Prince, Peter I, Henry IV, 
Andrew Dona, etc. In the centre, at illie top of the pTCtdli»> 
sits H<Miier; near hhn are Shakspeaore, MillAin^ Fenelon, 
Virgil, Dante and Ossian ; and below thetn, « numerous 
assemiriage of poets and painterB of all ages» 

The general fault of these pictures is the bad style of color, 
liie predominance of a reddish brown throughont, the Opadty 
of the shadows, the whiteness of the lights ^ in ehort, the 
want of harmony of effect, which immediately strikes the eye 
very unpleasantly ; the drawing too, is heavy and inelegant. 
The three first are in color and composition mu<^ superioir 
to the three last. Dr. Johnson observed upon seeing them^ 
that they displayed a grasp of mind which was nowhere else 
to be found. 

During the period in which the artist was engaged on this 
great work, Mr. Penny, then Professor of Painting in the 
Boyal Academy, resigned his chair, ftnd Ba!*ry, Wlio bad been 
made Academician in 1777, was eleci^ed to the bit^ation itt 
1782; bttt this ftf^intment, hottorabie dfi il was, Only 
brought upon him misfortune Bitsd dk^te. Instead of ton- 
fift^ his attention to the principles of tho ^ h^ wandered 
25 
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into extrinsic subjects, made extravagant propositions, and 
threw out both general and particular censures, with so little 
regard to urbanity, that the members of the Academy became 
indignant at his presumption. They remonstrated with him, 
but this only served to make him more irritable and pertina- 
cious ; and the necessary result was his removal from th^ 
office of Professor of Fainting, and his expulsion from the 
Academy in 1799.' Barry suffered much by this degrada- 
tion; he became a hypochondinac and a recluse; and in 
1805, some of his friends, particularly the generous Earl of 
Buchan, set on foot a subscription, in the Society of Arts, 
for an annuity for his life ; it was quickly raised ; bat his 
death, shortly after, prevented him from reaping any benefit 
from this act of benevolence. 

The character of Barry is easily appreciated from the his- 
tory of bis life. With undoubted talents, original genuis, 
and strong enthusiasm for his art, he was never able to ac- 
complish what he projected, nor to practise all that he pro- 
fessed. Few men appear to have had more correct notions 
of the true princif^es of painting, and few have departed 
more widely from them. His ambition was to excel no less 
as a theorist than as a practical artist ; and, when he has 
failed in either character, it may be attributed to the peculiar 
turn of his mind, which, in his early, as well as in his ad* 
vanoed years, gave strong indications of derangement. 



FUSELI. 



Henrt Fcjesbli, or Fuseli, as he himself chose to be 
called, was born at Zurich in Switzerland in 1743, and died 
in 1825, aged eighty-two years. His father, who had proba- 
bly experienced the inconveniences and evils, too frequently 
attendant on the profession of an artist, was anxious to edu- 
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cate bim for the church ; he therefore placed him, at the 
proper age, at the Humanity College, where he became a 
fellow student in theology with the celebrated Lavater, and 
contracted a friendship, which terminated only with the life 
of the latter. From a very early age, Fuseli had evinced 
strong indications of the peculiar talent by which he after* 
ward so eminently distinguished himself, but his father ex- 
erted every means in his power, to thwart the natural b^nt 
of his inclination. This oppossition met with the fate which 
usually attends similar attempts, and Fuseli devoted to his 
favorite art every moment that he could contrive to with- 
draw from his college occupations. 

After taking the degree of A. M., Fuseli accompanied hia 
friend Lavater to Vienna and Berlin, in which latter capital 
they both prosecuted their studies under the learned Sulzer, 
the agithor of a celebrated Lexicon of the Fine Arts. Fuseli 
here also obtained an intimate acquaintance with the English 
language ; and having made several drawings of scenes from 
Shakspeare for Sir Eobert jSmith, the English ambassador 
at the Prussian court, the latter was so much pleased with his 
genius, that he strongly recommended him to visit England. 

He arrived in London in 1762, and, being ofierad the 
situation of tutor to a nobleman's son, accompanied him to 
Paris ; and on his return, published Keflections on the Paint- 
ing and Sculpture of the Greeks. Some of his early draw- 
ings being shown about this time to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the president was so much struck with the conception and 
power displayed in these efforts, that he exclaimed, ^ were I 
the author of those drawings, and offered ten thousand a 
year not to practise as an artist, I would reject it with con- 
tempt.' This encouragement decided young Fueeli's fate, 
when he was finally vacillating between the palette and the 
pulpit, and he determined to devote his whole life to painting. 

The state of the arts in England, at this period, was such 
that no young historical painter could enjoy the means of 
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beneficial slaidj ; and fally aware of the nreeesfiitj- of having' 
recourse to the fountain of excellence in the arduous profes- 
sioft which he had undertaken, he resolred to visit Itaty. 
Accordingly, in the year 1770, accompanied by a frien(^ he- 
embarked for Leghorn. The vessel was however driven 
ashore at Genoa, luid thence the travelers proceeded to Bome^ 
Of his studies in the numerous galloies of Italy be has left 
a minute and interesting account. In 1774, he transmitted 
to the British Exhibition a picture of the ^ Death of Cardinal 
Beaufort,' and three years afterwards a ^ Scene from Mao 
beth,' both marked by much boldness and originality/ 

Fuseli left Italy in 1778, and having paid a short visit to 
Zurich, came back to London with the reputation of an eight 
years' residence in Borne, and commenced his professional 
career. The state of art at this time in England was as 
follows : Reynolds excelled in portraiture, and wrought udk 
rivaUed and alone; Wilson and Grainsboreugh sufficed for- 
the moderate demwnd in landscapes ; Barry and West shared 
between them the wide empire of religious and historical' 
compositions ; and there was nothing left for Fuseli save the 
poe<acal. The enthusiasm for Shakspeare was warm^ and 
more intelligent than at any former- time ; and his poetio 
feeling, his great knowledge, and his greater confidence, in- 
duced him to commence an undertaking worthy of the high<» 
est? genius — ' The Shakspeare Gallery/ 

As might have been expected, the poetic mind of Fuseli 
grappled with the- wildest' passages of the most imaginative 
t^ays, and handled them with a kind of happy and vigorous, 
extravagance which startled common beholders. The scenes 
fram the Midsommer Nights Dream, from King Lear, and 
Hamlet, are generally considered the finest of the -eight 
Shaksperian pictures. In the first subject, ' Titania,* under the 
influence of the spell Ofoeroa has cast upon her, exhausts her 
fondest caresses on the transformed Bottom, who is seated on 
a flowery bed^ while the attendant fairies busy themaetves ia 
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fulfilling his adinine deares. The second represents the mo* 
ment < Titania awakens at the cidl of Oberon/ after the re* 
moval of the spell which caused her to lavish her impassioned 
fondness on the Athenian mechanic. The third exhibits the 
infatuated monarch, *■ King Lear, in the midst of his court,' 
seated on that throne which he is about to quit forever, hav- 
ing resolved to divide his dominions amongst his three daugh- 
ters, Goneril, Began and Cordelia. The fourth reiM*esents 
<the ghost of Hamlet's father,' < strangely wild and superhu- 
man ;' the sublimity of which, effected by the light, shadow 
and general tone of the picture, spikes with awe the mind 
of the beholder. 

In 1790, he became a Boyal Academician, andm the course 
of the next nine years, painted a series of forty-seven pictures, 
upon subjects taken exdusively from the works of Alllton, af- 
terwards exhibited as ^ The Milton Grallery.' 

Of this series, ^ the Despair of Eve,' *■ Adam resolved to 
share her fate/ ^ Satan surprised by Itl^uriel,' and the ' Vision 
<tf the Lazar House,' are considered by artists the most mas- 
terly productions. > The first represents * Eve in ^ony at the 
consequence of her disobedience,' and proposing to Adam 
that they should infiict death upon themselves. In the se- 
cond, ' Adam tenderly reproaches Eve ' with having trans- 
gressed the commands of their Creator, but promises not to 
separate himself from her. The third represents < Satan, re- 
solved to accomplish the destruction of mankind,' stealthily 
watching the sleeping pair, in which disguise he is discovered 
by Ithuriel, one of the angelic guards, to whom was entrusted 
the custody of Paradise. In the fourth, called the ' Vision 
of the Lazar House,' the archangel Michael presents to 
Adam^ in a vision, the various diseases to which his descen- 
dants would be subjected. It is a composition of seventeen 
figures and parts of figures, in which the painter creates both 
pity and terror in the spectator, by judiciously excluding 
most of those objects represented by the poet as suffering un- 
25* 
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der bodily diseases, ealcatoted to create ^agost, and confining 
hiii»sel€ ehiefly to the representations of the maladies of tiur 
mind* Yet tliis was a subject so terrible that the Committee* 
of the British Institution were doubtful <^ the expediency of 
exposing it to the public eye. In the centre ai the baekr 
gvoond is < Despair ' tending the couch of Gaunt < Marasmus ;' 
* moping melancholy ' droops, fixed though fibreless, in the 
foreground to the right; and ^over them' to complete the 
dismal spectacle, hovels the gloomy bat-like form of ' trium« 
phi»it Death/ This exhibition however pleased not the muh- 
tiiude. In a pecuniary point of yiew, thecefore, it was very 
unproductive, and after two seasons was closed^ andthe great-" 
or part of the pictures were sold and dispersed in various di- 
rections. 

Cn the secession of Barry from the office of Frofeeser of 
Painting to the Boyal Aisademy in 1799, Fuseli was ap»- 
poiated to succeed him^ and on the death of Wilton in 1804^ 
he was m^de keeper of the association. 

In 1805, he published an improved option of Pilkington's 
Dictionary of the Painters, and in 1817 received the Diploma 
of the first class of the Academy, of St^ Luke ai Borne* ¥w 
sell continued to practice his art till within a week of his 
death, and was then in the vigorous possession of his faculties, 
though he had attained the age of eighty^wo years. His 
performances are numerous, and alLof themvdisplay,in many 
points, the mind of a master. His imagination was lofty and 
exuberant ; but, in aspiring to the sublime, which he often 
reached, be has sometimes fallen into extravagance and dia^ 
tortion. 



NOitTHCOTE. 

James Northcote was born at Devonport in 1746, and 
died in 1831, aged eighty-five years. He evinced his predi- 
lection for the arts at a very early period ; but received no 
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e a eo magtt BOti fnoa bis fiftther^ an &aimni watefanaker, who 
ai^reBticed hkn to his own trader Having served his time,. 
the strong bent ef his natural inclinaiien determined him to> 
aban^n the mechanical oceiipatibn in which he had hitherto) 
been engaged, and te devote himself t0 hn favorite pursnitSy 
drawing and painting. He had nearlj reached his twenty* 
fifih year, when he arrived in London and entered the studio^ 
of Eeynolds,. where he partly masta^ed the use of colors and 
tiiie principles of the profession ; and, having painted one or 
two {octores with applanse, he retaraed to Italy in 1777, where^ 
he remained abimt three yeais ; during this time he was^ 
elected a. member of the Imperial Academy at Florence, of 
the Ancient Etxrascan Academy at Gortona, and of the Acad- 
emy del Forti at Eome; He relamed to. England in 1780^ 
hiuring visited on his wa^ all the repositories of the Flemish' 

sdhooL 

The time had arrived when a new and higher iiiq)al8e wa» 
to be given to the English school of pain^g and engraving, 
by the formation of the Shakspeare Gallery. About the year 
1786, a scheme was suggested to form a collection of pictaree* 
iilnstradve of the great dramatic authors, with a view to the^ 
production of a ^lendid woi^in Mw, in honor of the bard of 
Avon. John Boyd^^ a celebrated engraver, and afterwaid' 
an alderman and lord mayor of London, who well deserves a 
place in the history of the arts in England, on account of the 
influence which his enterprise had upon Uieir advancem^t: 
in that country, at cmce Adopted the proposal for this great 
national undertaking ; and, commencing with enthusiastic zeal> 
gave empbymmii to every distinguished painter hi the eioh 
pire. It was this memoral^ occasion that enabled Northcote 
to devebpe his powers. The public excitement at the opening 
of the < Shakspeare Gallery,' exceeded the expectations of even 
the most sanguine. Crowds of every class fikx^ed to behold 
the interesting sights and subscriptions poux^d in from eyery 
qoarler, m siqipovt of the ghxrioos novehy. 
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Of the nuinj sfdeiidid efforts oi the British ait, whidi wore 
thus collected t^^ether, none were more jastlj attractiye than 
the compositions of Northcote. Among them were the scene 
taken from Shakspeare's ^ Richard III,' in which Bichardy 
Dake of Gloster, taking advantage of his power as Protector 
daring the minority of his nephew, Edward V, caused that an- 
fortunate prince and his brother, the duke of York, to be 
smothered in the Tower of London ; the ^ Burial of the Mur- 
dered Princes ;' and>a subject taken from Shakspeare's ' King 
John,' in which the artist has shown < Arthur pleading at the 
feet of Hubert,' whose resolution is evidently shaken by the 
touching petition of his youthful captive, while the execu- 
tioners are passively awaiting his decision ; these three may 
be reckoned among the best specimens of the stage of British 
art, ai this flourishing period of its history^ and wexe of sc^- 
cient merit to warrant his admission as a member of the 
Boyal Academy. 

The ' Wat ':^ylar/ now at OuiidhaU, the largest if not the 
happiest effort of his pencil, was painted to please the citizens 
of London ; and the story of the heroic mayor and the bold 
insurgent is told with greiU simplicity and truth. The rebel 
Tyler is struck from his horse by the jnace of Walworth the 
mayor. The mutineers instantly prepare to avenge his death, 
when Richard II, who was only in his sixteenth year, calmly 
demands of them the meaningof this outbreak. < Are ye an- 
gry,' >says he, ^ that ye have lost your leader ? I am your king; 
I will be your leader.' Overawed by hi& presence, they im- 
plicitly followed him, and after granting them a general par- 
don, he dismissed them in safety to their respective homes. 
The coloring is rich, the light and shade happy, while the 
work fills the imagination, and is accordant with historical 
truth. 

In 1796 Northcote exhibited a series often pictures at the 
Academy, in which he attempted to read a great moral lesson 
to his country. He delineated two young women, of humble 
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0OBditiQo» Qon8aiei»(»ng tbeir eaFeeis iatbe wedd atdbe i 
time and plaee ; oni of (Iveia he eodow^d witk the love of tnilb 
and virtue, and on the other he bestowed those dangerawi 
passions which hurry beauty to disgrace and ruin. The idea, 
taken from Richardson's < Pamela,' was fine, the aim good, 
and nothing was wanting but dramatic skill and genius. Of 
all who looked upon these compositions, the painter himself 
was the only one who thought he had succeeded. The naliure 
of the subjeety as well m the way in which: it was^ handkd^ 
recalled Hog^th's < Marr]age*k-la*Mode' to the. memories of 
men ; and it afforded btit. UdJe pleaaore^ to t^e fwpil. of Sir 
Joshua and the adjoiker of Mic^^el Aogelo to be told that a 
painter who had made nature alofte bia aeademjy, had. for cssk 
celled him in all that can lend interest, to siieh oomposilaoiiB. 

Though the k)v« of historic fiaaxitlDg waa well ni^ extlBefc 
in the laod^ No?theote was. unwiUing to aJhandMit ut Ime •f 
study which had bmught him into fieuae.;; and huringranrfiBed^ 
at the honoi^s of thd professioi^ he rosolnred. to dmervoi tfmoi 
by ygber efforts, aod produaed tlie ^LaaiMiig of ihe Pnafl* 
of Orange at Torbay,' in which were introduced the poiltM i to 
of the chief lead^s of the enterprise,. ^ Jaoob bleiaingtie aaam 
of Joseph^' in which the old aiai» seems norfito leel tbe mnA 
of what he gives^ and. the youths receiveidw^beiMdictiiottwitft. 
a calmness which, aone critics have mwtakgn. fog indifference' ;; 
and ' the Earl of Argyle visited, wfaSe- asleep io prison, bf oatt< 
of his Judges,' m which the air of traaquiBity and innocence 
about the slumbering nobieman^. and of awe not unmingM 
with remorse about his visitor, are exceedingly wefl portrayed^ 
these are all marked by a simplicity of conception, and an. ele« 
vatioa of thought, wJiich seUoia forsook, him; in his eompo* 
eition. 

Nortbcoto distinguished himself also as au' aothor.. Hia* 
earliest publieatioQs were some papers ra a periodical woi^ 
called ' The Artist;' in ISia, he pabtished the ' Memoirs of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds,' comprising anecdotes of Us* Contomp^ 
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raries, and in 18B0, the ' Life of Titian,* a work containing a 
vast mass of useful information, with reflections on the art of 
painting. 



BEECHY. 

Sib William Beechy was bom at BuHbrd in Oxford- 
shire, in 1758, and died in 1839, at the age of eighty-six years. 
He was educated for the law, but love of art triumphed over 
what has been erroneously called a dry study ; and, at the age 
oi nineteen, he appeared among the students of the Royal 
Academy, where he soon acquired a knowledge of drawing 
and color. In the year 1776, he sent two small sized heads 
to the Exhibition of the Academy, which were followed by a 
^ Lady playing on a Harp,' < The Witch of Endor,' and a 
^Lavinia,' from Thomson's Seasons. In 1788, he removed to 
London, and continued to paint and exhibit with a success 
which brought, besides many sitters, the notice of those who 
watch rising merit, and that whieh is sometimes so much de- 
sired, the commendations of the weekly critics. 'In 1794, he 
was admitted as an Associate by the Boyal Academy, and in 
the same year a{5pmnted portrait painter to the Queen ; and 
henceforth ladies of quality and men of high degree, were 
numbered among his sitters. 

In the year 1798, Beechy painted < George the Third on 
Horseback, reviewing, with the Prince of Wales, the Horse- 
Guards at Hounslow,' and received the honor of knighthood ; 
Mid the same season, he was elected a Boyal Academician. 

These two-fold honors brought increase of employment, 
and besides all the royal family, hundreds of undistinguished 
persons, who were attracted to the easel of an artist in full 
practice, he painted the Marquis Cornwallls, the Earl St. Yin- 
cent, John Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Wilkie, and Nollekens the 
seulptor->«names which will carry his fame to other days* 
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Through a long life Sir William Beechy had to contend with 
aaen, his equals or superiors in art. In his youth, Reynolds ; 
in his manhood, Lawrence ; and, in his riper years, Owen, 
JadEson, and Phillips, more than divided the favor of the pub- 
lic, if they failed to divide with him that of the court. He 
rather supp(»rted the British school by the respectability of his 
personal character, and the uniform truth and nature of his 
works, than raised it by productions of rare grdce or lofty 
power. Little of the ideal appears in his compositions ; he 
seized on his portraits' with a vigorous rather than a delicate 
-h^d ; neither did he succeed in summoning mind to the brow 
or elegance to thje air of his heads. He died at his residence 
at Hampstead, and was bui^ied with Academic honors* 



STOTHARD. 

Thomas Stothard was bom at Long-acre in 1755, and 
died in 1834, aged seventy-nine years. He was an only child 
and of a feeble constitution ; and his fkther, who was a coach- 
builder, being anxious about his health, sent him, when only 
five years of age, to Aoomb, a small village near York, where he 
was put under the care of an old Scotch lady, a sound Pres- 
byterian ; in her drawing-room hung an engraving of the Blind 
Belisarius, and other prints, from the graver of Strange, which 
she regarded as household deities, and seldom allowed any one 
to look upon them. Having one day carelessly left the door 
unlocked, she was surprised, on her return, to find her young 
ward standing upon a chair, and, with paper and pencil in 
hand, tracing a very fair resemblance of the Belisarius ; she 
smiled, bade him go on, and, from that period he did little else 
but draw, and soon began to make tolerable copies. Such 
are often the circumstances, remembered or forgotten, to which 
genius owes its development and its excellence. 
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HftTiBg entirely reeo'reired fan healtli, he removed to Lob- 
don, and in the jear 1778, exhibited in the Boyid Academy 
a * Holy Family/ painted in small, like almost bH his pictures* 
In tiie following year, he exhibited a little picftiire of * Ban-^ 
ditti,' and afterwards thie * Retreat of the Greeks with the 
body of Palroeltis ^ t^e < Death of Sh- Philip Sidney ;' < King 
Sichardretamiiig from Palestine; < King Richard's treatment 
of Isaac, King of Cyprus ;' and * Britomart,' from Spencer. 
Tbe last of these intimates his -commencement ai that series 
of designs from the literature of England, which made an 
epoch in the art, and led to that extensiTe and numerous class 
of embellished publications which now distinguish llie literary 
productions of the English press^ In 1792, he was electecl 
an associate of the Royal Academy, and two years afterwards 
was admitted into the ranks as Royal Academician. 

Stothard frequently drew inspiration from the Pilgrim's 
Progress and Robinson Crusoe^ ' Christiana and her children/ 
was in the exhibition of 1797 ; ^ Christian the pilgrim' fol- 
lowed, and both were admired for their simplicity and beaaty ; 
whilst ' Robinson Crusoe,' on his lonely isle, scared with tha 
imprint of a foot upon the sand, can never pass from the mem- 
ory. In his scene from the * Canteri>ury Pilgrimage,' where 
the leader musters at sunrise his motley devotees^ and dire<^ 
their march to Canterbury, we read in their looks the ▼arious 
characters described by Chaucer } and his charming illusOra* 
tions of the muse of Rogers and Boccacio, each and all dia- 
play a fancy teeming with images of innocence and beauty* 

A portion of his genius has descended in his family^ and 
his spirit still survives in them ; though his oldest 8on» cele- 
brated for his Monumental EfSgies^ of Great Britain, a woi4k 
of great importance to antiquaries and artists^ was aocidentaily 
killed in 1821, by falling from a ladder, upon which he was 
standing for the purpose of tracing the staiAcd glass on a win- 
dow in the church of Bere Ferrers. 
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RAEBURN. 



Sir Henry Raeburn was born at Stockbridge, a small 
village adjoining tbe city of Edinburgh ii^ Scotland, in 1756, 
and died in 1823, aged sixty-seven years. During his early 
education, Henry did not discover any particular tendency to 
the art in which he was destined to excel ; and his father, who 
was a respectable manufacturer, apprenticed him, at the age 
of fifteen, to a goldsmith in Edinburgh. It is not exactly 
known in what manner his taste for the art first displayed it- 
self; but soon after he entered upon his apprenticeship, he 
began to paint miniatures, which were much admired and in 
general demand among his acquaintances. His master, not 
wholly insensible of his rising talent, took him one day to see 
Martin's pictures, the view of which astonished and delighted 
the lad, and made an impression upon his mind which was 
never effaced. In the course of his apprenticeship, young 
Raeburn began to paint in oil, and he soon adopted this, in 
preference to miniatures, a style which he gradually gave up, 
nor did his after manner retain any trace of that mode of 
painting. At the expiration of his apprenticeship, he became 
(HTofessionally a portrait painter. 

Ambitious still further to improve in his art, Raeburn 
repaired to London, where he introduced himself and his 
works to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who instantly saw all that the 
young Scotchman was capable of, gave him the kindest re- 
ception, and earnestly advised him to enlarge his ideas by a 
visit to Italy. Accordingly, being well furnished with intro- 
ductions by Sir Joshua to the most eminent artists and men 
of science, he started for Rome, where he spent two years as- 
siduously employed in studying the great works of art with 
which that capital abounds ; and in 1787, with his powers now 
fally matured, he returned to his native country and estab- 
lished himself at Edinburgh. He came at once into full em- 
26 
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ployment as a portrait painter ; Martin, who was still in the 
field, finding himself totally eclipsed ; and he continued always 
to preserve his preeminence, notwithstanding the ahle artists 
who have since arisen to adorn the art in Edinburgh. 

Baebam possessed the rare faculty of producing, in every 
instance, the most striking and agreeable likeness ; and of in- 
dicating intellectual expression and dignity of demeanor, 
wherever they appeared in the original ; oflen approaching, 
in his portraits, to the elevation of historical painting. He 
possessed also, in an eminent degree, those secondary merits 
so requisite to form a painter, correctness of drawing, freedom 
of pencil, and an admirable disposition of l%ht and shade. 
The accessories, whether of drapery, furniture or landscape, 
were treated with elegance and spirit Animals, particularlj 
that noble species, the horse, were introduced with peculiar 
felicity ; and his equestrian portraits are perhaps his very best 
performances. Hfs portraits of Sir David Baird, of the Duke 
of Hamilton, and of the Earl of Hopetown, are striking illus* 
trations of this remark. 

The merit of Baeburn was amply acknowledged, both by 
literary societies and by those formed for the promotion of art 
He beeame a member of the Boyal Society of Edinburgh, of 
the Imperial Academy of Florence, and of the Academy at 
New York. On the 2d November, 1812, the Boyal Acade- 
my of London elected him an Associate ; oh the 10th Feb- 
ruary, 1815, they named him an Academician ; when George 
the Fourth visited his northern capital, the honor of knight- 
hood was conferred upon him, and he subsequently received, 
in Scotland, the appointment of first portndt painter to the 
king. 



HOPPNER. 



John Hoppxbb was bom in 1759, and died in 1810, aged 
fifty-one years. There is a mystery about his birth which 
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no one has ventured to explain ; all that is known with cer* 
tainty is, that his mother was one of the German attendants 
at the Bojal Palace, and that she caused the child to be well 
nursed and carefully educated ; when he grew up, as his voice 
was sweet and melodious, he was made one in the choristers 
of the royal chapel. Of the boyish studies of Hoppner, little 
is known on which we can rely. He availed himself of the 
advantage held out by the Royal Academy, and entering a 
probationer with his chalk and paper, ascended slowly and 
systematically through all the steps required, till, with palette 
and brush, he contended for the highest prizes of the institu- 
tion. With such success did he study, and so fortunate was he 
in his sketches, that, before his twenty-fourth year, he was 
regarded as one who was likely to become great in landscapes, 
and who already painted heads in a mainner worthy of a more 
established name. 

His style of portrait painting was founded upon that of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ; but he was not a servile imitator of this 
great master, nor of any other. What he borrowed, he knew 
how to make his own by original graces ; and, but for the nar- 
rowness of his circumstances, he might have risen to the high- 
est eminence in his art. His natural genius led him to land- 
scapes, in which department he resembled Gainsborough, but 
prudence restrained him to portrait painting as the only sure 
means of subsistence. 

Hoppner's first patron was Mrs. Jordan, who set to him in 
the character of the ' Comic Muse,' and afterward as ' Hip- 
polite.' Then followed the portraits of the Duke and Duchess 
of York, of the Prince of Wales, and the Duke of Clarence ; 
afterward, King William IV, with ladies of quality and noble- 
men and gentlemen without number. His time, however, was 
not as yet so wholly occupied with sitters, as to prevent him 
from continuing to work, in what artists technically call the 
fancy way. *A Sleeping Nymph,' < Youth and Age,* and 
other productions, half natural and half ideal, belong to this 
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period. As his style of coloring was natural, chaste, and 
powerful, and his style of portraiture was captivating to the 
vain side of human nature, his commissions rapidly increased, 
and before he was forty years of age he had exhibited portraits 
of nearly all the nobility of the land. Some of his most dis- 
tinguished sitters were the Countesses of Clare, Oxford, Es- 
sex, and Sutherland, Lady Mulgrave, Lady Grenville, the 
Bishop of Durham, the Duke of Grafton, Lord Camden, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, (now Duke of Wellington,) the Earl of 
Essex, and the Archbishop of York. 

In some of his best colored works, such as * the Nymph,' 
the vivacity, truth, and delicacy of the various flesh-tints 
have scarcely been surpassed by any master. Hoppner was 
a member of the Eoyal Academy, and very estimable in pri- 
vate life. 



OPIE. 

John Opie was bom near Truro in Cornwall in 1761, 
and died in 1807, aged forty-six years. He was very early 
remarkable for the strength of his understanding, and for the 
rapidity with which he acquired all the learning that a village 
school could furnish. His father was very solicitous to bring 
him up to his own business, that of a carpenter, and, to this 
end, bound him apprentice to himself; but. the soaring mind 
of the boy could not submit to the drudgery of such an em- 
ployment. The love of drawing and painting had already 
given a bias to his inclinations. It happened that his father, 
being employed in the repairs of a gentleman's house at Tru- 
ro, young Opie attended him. In the parlor hung a picture 
of a Farm Yard, probably of no great excellence, but of suf- 
ficient merit to attract his notice ; and he took every opportu- 
nity of stealing from his father's side to contemplate its beau- 
ties. His father finally reprimanded him for his inattention, 
but this had little effect ; he was soon again at the door of 
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the parlor, where, being seen by the mistress of the house, he 
was, at her entreaty, permitted to view the picture without 
interruption. On his return home in the evening, his first 
care was to procure canvas and colors ; he immediately be- 
gan to paint a resemblance of the Farm Yard ; and, in the 
course of a few evenings, by the force of memory alone, he 
transmitted to his own canvas a very tolerable copy of the 
picture. 

The love of painting had now so thoroughly established its 
dominion over his mind, that nothing could divert him from 
engaging in it ; and as the aspiring views of the young artist 
found a zealous supporter in his uncle, a man of strong xinder- 
fitanding, he determined upon following it as a profession. 
He had already hung his father's rooms with family pictures, 
when he became accidentally known to Dr. Wolcot, since so 
celebrated under the title of Peter Pindar, who, possessing 
flome skill in painting, and a few tolerable pictures, interested 
himself in the young artist, and brought him into considera- 
ble notice. His fame soon found its way through the country, 
and he visited several of the neighboring towns as a confessed 
portrait painter. The first eflforts of his pencil, though void of 
that grace which can only be derived from an intimate know- 
ledge of the art, were true to nature, and in a style far supe- 
rior to anything in general produced by country artists. 

Towards the end of the year 1777, when he was sixteen 
years of age, Opie was patronized by Lord Bateman, who 
employed him to paint pictures of old men, beggars, etc., 
subjects which he treated with surprising force and truth of 
representation ; and, a few years afterward, arrived in Lon- 
don, under the particular introduction of Dr. Wolcot. Scorn- 
ing flattery as a portrait painter, the novelty of his appearance 
soon subsided; but not being circumscribed in talent, he 
gained great success in various branches ; Boydell's Shak- 
speare, Macklin's poets, and' Bowyer's edition of Hume, 
soon afforded ample scope for Opie's alnlities; and he 
26* 
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produced, upon these occasions, several of the best specimens 
of the English school. Some of his most celebrated produc* 
tions are the ^ Death of Bizzio/ secretary to the unfortunate 
Mary ; the queen showed hkn such marks of distinction as 
gave offence to Lord Darnlej, her husband, and other nobles, 
who, with great brutality, assassinated him in her presence, 
in the year 1566 ; (this painting is now at Guildhall, London ;) 
the ' Death of James I, of Scotland,' who fell a martyr to hia 
exertions in ameliorating the condition of his people, in the 
year 1437, in the forty-fourth year of his age ; a ^ Scene from 
Shakspeare's Henry lY,' representing the incantation per- 
formed by the conjurer Roger Bolinbroke, Margery Jourdain 
the cunning witch, and the priests Hume and Southwell, at 
the desire of the ambitious Duchess of Gloster, whose over- 
weening anxiety to pry into futurity had leagued her with 
these impostors ; and a ' Scene from Shakspeare's comedy of 
The Winter's Tale,' in which Leontes, king of Sicily, becom- 
ing jealous of his. friend Folixenes, king of Bohemia, resolves 
to take vengeance for his dishonor by destroying his Queen's 
newly-born infant ; but being turned from his fatal intentions, 
he commanded an old and faithful lord, named Antigonus, to 
bear it out of his dominions ; and wishing to save the child 
from immediate destruction, the old man is in the act of 
swearing upon his sword, faithfully to fulfil the wishes of the 
self-deluded monarch. 

An intellect, naturally philosophic, soon discovered to him 
that he was born to command the respect of the great and 
wise ; and bending his powers to the formation of his own 
mind, he applied himself to reading, and became both a painter 
and a scholar. The Life of Reynolds, published in Dr. Wol- 
cot's edition of Pilkington's Dictionary, was the first speci- 
men of hia literary ability* Having been shortly Afterward 
elected to the professorship of painting at the Royal Academy, 
his lectures before this institution were full of instructive ma- 
terials, and presented an accumulation of maxims founded on 
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history and observation. His moral as well as professional 
character, stood high in public opinion, and it is to be regret- 
ted that he was snatched so early from a situation he so highly 
adorned. 



MORLAND. 



GEOBaE MoBLAND was bom in 1764, and died in 1804, 
aged forty years. His father, an indifferent painter of por- 
traits and subjects of domestic life, yery early discovered in 
him symptoms of decided genias, and employed him con- 
stantly in making drawings for^sale, in order to maintain his 
family, then involved in poverty. Had he been bom under 
more favorable circumstances, it is not improbable, that a 
liberal cultivation of his mind would have enabled him to 
succeed in subjects of a more elevated taste than those he 
fixed upon, to which his early associations no doubt were the 
guide. So much are we the creatures of habit that it re- 
quires an unusual scope of the reasoning powers, or a rare 
combination of fortunate incidents, to draw our affections 
from the scenes of youthful life, or lead us to see the folly, 
even of vice, when exhibited in the examples of those who 
surround us from the cradle. 

On the conclusion of his articles, he quitted his father's 
house, and associating with people of irregular habits, he was 
soon initiatedinto the mysteries of the gin-shop, the ale-house, 
and the stable ; and, in these abodes of vice and misery, he 
unfortunately made his selection of existence and of study. 
His life is, in short, the history of genius degraded by intem- 
perance and immorality, which alternately excites our admi- 
ration of his uncommon ability, and our regret at the profli- 
gacy of his conduct. 

The different epochs of Morland's talents were, from their 
commencement to their zenith, progressively short; the 
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wh<^ being ocMnprised in a period of about six jeara, daring 
which he prodaced the pictares that have established his re- 
potation. Aided by a natural power to perceive the beaaties 
of color, and having acquired, by his early practice, a ready 
hand in the exercise of the pencil, he prodaced a number of 
works which possessed very striking beauties. His favorite 
subjects are constantly found in the lowest walks of life. A 
village tavern, a barn, or a stable, was his chosen academy, 
and their inmates his favorite models ; yet his natural taste 
and skill enabled him to treat these unpromising materials in 
a way that never failed to delight. The meanest animals 
aoquLred an intrinsic interest upon his canvas, and the pedlar 
and the gypsy grew into objects of attraction. 

A fair specimen of his talents i^ his < Country Stable,' in 
which we are presented with four figures, a woman somewhat 
slovenly attired, two men and an old white horse. One of 
the oountiymen addresses the female, who is seated behind 
faim ; and, although we may be sure he never heard Hamlet's 
precept, is suiting the action to the word, while his companion, 
occupied with the ale cup, leans quietly upon the horse. 
Swine were his favorite animals, and some of his smaller pic- 
tures in which he has introduced them wallowing or surronnd- 

' ed with their young, are master pieces of their kind. 

His pictures soon became objects of estimation and enquiry ; 
and the sums which he received for them, afforded him the 
means of dissipation, in which unhappily he indulged to ex- 
cess, and soon so far surpassed those means, that he fell into 
debt, and was confined in prison. Here his talents were laid 
under contribution, by frame makers, picture dealers and 
others, who, taking advantage of his weakness, indulged his 
caprice and his wants, receiving in return the ingenious pro- 
ductions of his pencil. These they sold again at a great profit, 

^ and when some of them, more speculative than the rest, re- 
leased him from imprisonment, it was only to immure him in 
a private house, and take to themselves all the benefit of his 
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labors, keeping him in an almost constant state of intoxica- 
tion. It could not be expected that in such a state of exbt- 
ence, the vital spark should long support the bodily frame ; 
and ecHisequentlj, at an early age, when, in men of correct 
habits, the physical and mental powers are in a state of ma- 
turity, Morland fell into decay, aod a premature dissolution 
closed his mortal career. 



LAWRENCE. 

Sib Thomas Lawbbnce, who ranks next to Reynolds in 
the numerous band of British portrait painters, was bom at 
Bristol in 1769, and died in 18B0, aged sixty years. A pas- 
sage occurs in Barrington's Miscellanies, printed in 1781, 
which thus notices the future President *I cannot here 
pass unnoticed Master Lawrence, son of an innkeeper at Dd« 
vises in Wiltshire. This boy is now ten years and a half 
old ; but at the age of nine, without the most distant instruo- 
tion from any one, he was capable of copying historical sub- 
jects in a masterly style, and also succeeded amazingly in 
compositions of his own, particularly that of ^ Peter denying 
Christ.' In about seven minutes he scarcely ever failed of 
drawing a strong likeness of any person present, which had 
generally much freedom and grace, if the subject permitted. 
He is likewise an excellent reader of blank verse, and will 
immediately convince any one, that he both feels and under- 
stands the striking passages of Shakspeare and of Milton/ 
Failing in busii;iess at Devises, the father retired to Bath, 
where he took a private residence, and for some time owed 
his support and that of his family, to the talents and industry 
of his son Thomas, then in his boyhood. 

His innate genius, manifesting itself in a decided talent for 
the fine artS} he was placed as a pupil under the care of Mr. 
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Hoens of Bath, a cr^joa drawer of exquisite taate, under 
whose iustnictionsy he acquired those qualities of grace, ele* 
gance and spirit, for whidi he was afterward so much disdii- 
guished. The Hon. John Hamilton contributed greatly to- 
waids the cultivation of the young artist's talents, as well by 
pec uuia t-y ene ourogom ent-afr by affording him access to some 
very fine productions of the old masters whidi were in his 
possession ; and another of his early patrons was Sir Henry 
Harpur, a Derbyshire baronet of fortune and liberality, who 
even ofiered to send the lad to Italy at his own expense ; the 
proposal was declined by the father, on the alleged ground 
that his son's genius stood in need of no such aid, though, it 
b to be feared, that personal motives of a less disinterested 
nature, might have had their share in producing this decision. 

Lawrence eame in 17d7 to IxHidon, where his fame had 
preceded him, and entered as a student at the Royal Acade- 
my ; and while s(me smiled at his youthful look, and his 
flowing hair, others perceived that he drew the Dying 
Gladiator, and the Apollo Belvedere with a skill and beauty 
tiiat defied competition. His first appearance as an exhibi- 
tor at Somerset-hoiwe, was in 1767, with seven productions, 
one a portrait of * Mrs. Esten in the character of Belvidera,' 
four other portraits of ladies, a * Vestal virgin' and a mad 
girL In 1789 be exhibited no fewer than thirteen pieces, 
and was evidently advancing rapidly in his profession, as 
three of the portraits are ladies of quality, besides his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York. In 1790, among twelve pic- 
tures, occur those of the Queen, the princess Amelia and the 
celebrated Miss Farren, afterward Countess of Derby, whose 
beautiful whole-length was hung as a pendant to the celebra- 
ted one of Mrs. Bellington as St. Cecilia, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

At the death of Sir Joshua in 1792, Lawrence had not 
oompleted his twenty-thurd year ; but numerous honors were 
bestowed upon him ia preference to lus very able competi- 
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toni» The Dilettanti Society reseindid a regolatiOQ whiA 
preveDted the adrnksioii of any person who had pot passed 
the Alps, and Hnanimously ehose him to soeceed Sir Joshua 
as their painter ; and his IMbgesty George III. elected him 
as his principal painter hi ordinary. Among the most (Ms* 
tingaished of his works abont this period are two whole-length 
portraits of the King and Queen, painted by special order, 
and designed as a present to be taken by Lord Macartney to 
the Emperor of China ; a whole-length portrait of the Ddce 
of Portland for the town hall at Bristol, and a wbole-lengtfa 
of ius Majesty, presented by the members for Coventry, to 
the corporation. In December 1795^ he was made a Royal 
Academician. 

It had been for some time whispered that Lawrenee was 
engaged on a^ grand poetic work, winch his friends alone had 
been permitted to see ; and they all spoke with nneommoB 
rapture of the sublimity of the sentimeni, the grandeur of the 
eodine, and the magniicence of the eotoring. The sobjed 
was however left a secret, till the exhibition of 1797 nmwe^ 
led the mystery, when it was found to be * Satan of the 
Paradise Lost, cidliag on his faUen Angels to, arise/ This 
wozk received much censure and m«ch praise ; bnt Law* 
renee, who never tried to paint up to the expectations of 
captious critics, probably thought the praise he reeeiTed was 
just, and the censure erroneous. 

He now resolved to give to the worid an image or two oi 
a sterner character ; and inr 1798 he exhibited his * Coriola^ 
BUS at the hearth of Aufidius,' a work whf«b like the Satan 
was severely criticised. < Bolla,' ' Cato' and < Hamlet' att 
followed in the train of Coriolanus. The ^ RoIIa,' of which 
the coloring is fine and the drawing nearly faultless^ is- uni* 
versally allowed to be a grand composition, though it is con- 
sidered by some to be a little too melo-dramatic. He sou^4i 
forthe personification of * the noble Roman' in the feiely ex- 
pressive countenance and commanding figore of hh friend, 
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John Kemble. The action represented is the instant, when, 
after having vainly implored the release of Cora's child from 
the ruffians of Pizarro, he plucks the boy from their hold, 
and declares to the chief Brigand : ' Then was this sword 
Heaven's gift, not thine ! Who moves one step to follow 
me, dies on the spot' This picture is now in the Collection 
of Sir Bobert Peel. The <Cato' will never be named as the 
finest of the painter's works. It is far otherwise with the 
^ Hamlet,' which will ever be esteemed, not less for its in- 
trinsic merit as a work of art, than as a reminiscence of an 
individual, whose exertions and abilities long /cohtributed to 
improve and adorn the British Stage. It recals the Danish 
prince, thoughtful and melancholy, with looks conversing 
with death and the grave, meditating on the skull of Torick, 
< that fellow of infinite jest, whose gambols and songs and 
flashes of merriment were wont to set the table in a roar.' 
This picture, Lawrence himself placed above all his works, 
except the Satan ; and it is generally considered one of the 
noblest specimens of the English School. 

Eminent painters were now arising on all sides. In addition 
to Opie, Hoppner, and Beechy, Shee began to distinguish 
himself both in literatare and in art ; and Phillips had shown 
such poetic feeling in portraiture, as raised him high among 
his brethren. Lawrence's diief strength was in portraiture 
of the soft and lovely kind ; and while busied with his ^ Hol- 
la' and his ^ EUunlet,' he painted the portraits of several ladies 
of distinguished beauty, among^ whom were Lady Templeton, 
the Marchioness <^ Exeter, Lady Conyngham, Miss Lamb, 
and Mrs. Williams ; and to these he afterwards added the 
Princess of Wales, the Princess Charlotte, and Mrs. Siddons. 
In the heads of men he was not accounted so happy, though 
surpassing other artists ; and yet his portraits of Curran, Ers- 
kine, Wyndham, and Sir William Grant, reflect their origi- 
nal characters as well as looks : nor can less be said of those 
of Lord Grey, Lord Amhersty Lord EUenborough, Sir Joseph 
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Banks, the Earl of Aberdeen, William PiH, Lord Castlereagh, 
and George Canning. Neither did he confine his pencil 
and colors to men of rank or political station ; the portraits of 
Campbell, Scott, Soathej, West, and Fuseli, all stood at one 
time in his studio. 

One of his paintings of this period, almost all the critics 
ooncnrred in admiring. This was a conversation piece of a 
family nature, containing Sir Thomas Baring, his son John, 
and his son-in-law, Mr. Charles Wall ; the former, a mer- 
chant, grown grey in commerce, seems laying down the law 
of loss and gain to his children, who are listening with grave 
attention. In. the centre is seen a body of fine warm coloring 
of various hues and delicious tone, giving value and support 
to the leading excellence. We cannot omit mentioning hero 
two other pictures painted about this period — the one a mas- 
terly and highly pleasing composition, called < Nature,' repre- 
senting two children, whose animated countenances, < beam- 
ing with health and redolent of joy,' interest by their beauty 
and unsophisticated expression of innocent playfulness ; and 
the other, a portrait of the daughter of J. P. Anderson, Esq., 
in the unassuming garb and character of a cottage girl, known 
by ihe name of ' The little red riding hood ;' her red clodc 
serving an an identification with the well known story. 

When the Prince Regent was visited by the conquerors 
who had opened the gates of Paris to the Bourbons, he di- 
rected Lawrence to exercise his art upon these illustrious pe^ 
sonages ; and he accordingly repaired to York House, St. 
James Palace, where he made splendid portraits of the King 
of Prussia, Field Marshal Blucher, and the Helman Platoff. 
In April, 1815, the honor of knighthood was conferred upon 
this distinguished artist The exhibition of this year was a 
splendid one for Sir Thomas Lawrence. It contained poiy 
traits from, his pencil of his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, Prince Blucher, Prince Platod^ the Duke of Weiling- 
27 
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ton, the Marchioness of Thomond, and Mrs. Wolfe ; forming 
an extraordinary assemblage of rank, gallantry, and beauty. 

In the year 1818, in the assembly of the potentates and 
most illustrious statesmen of Europe at Aix-la-Cfaapelle, to 
arrange the political relations of mankind. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence received a commission from the Prince Regent to visit 
this, and the other continental courts, and paint the portraits 
of those by whose actions posterity was so much to be influ- 
enced. The genius of Lawrence induced the foreign sove* 
reigns cordially to concur in the Prince's ^ish ; and, in the 
Jiistory of the art, there is not on record a more splendid hom- 
age to the superiority of an individual over all competition. 
The glory of the man was reflected on his country, v Having 
finished at Aix-la-Chapelle the portrait of the Emperor of 
Russia, which although like, was certainly not one of his most 
fortunate productions, Sir Thomas proceeded to Vienna, 
where he was received with great personal kindness by the 
Emperor and his family. Here he painted the Emperor of 
Austria, the Archduke Charles, the Archduchess, and her 
daughters. 

From Vienna, Sir Thomas proceeded to Rome, and bad 
now the happiness of contemplating those great masteiv 
pieces of ancient art, which other painters have had the ad- 
vantage of studying at an earlier period of life. He Was 
treated with the highest honors by the pope and the cardinals ; 
and, having painted the portraits of Pope Pius VU, Cardinal 
Gonsalvi, and other illustrious persons then at the capital, 
proceeded to Parma, where he completed those of the Ex- 
Empress Maria Louisa, and her son, the young Napoleon, 
Of the latter also he made a beautiful drawing, from which 
an admirable plate has been published, engraved by Bromley« 
During hi^ entire residence on the continent, he was enter- 
tained in the palaces of the various sovereigns with marked 
distinction ; and although he was unable to speak with flu- 
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ency any of the continental languages, the propriety and ele- 
gance of his deportment made an impression highly favorable 
to the character of an English artist and gentleman. 

On the 11th of March, 1820, Mr. West, the venerable 
President of the Royal Academy, expired ; and on the 30th 
of the same month. Sir Thomas Lawrence was, without op- 
position, elected to succeed him. He arrived in England in 
the ensuing April, after an absence of eighteen months, and 
brought with him eight whole-length portraits for the king, 
George the Fourth, who had ascended the throne on the 
death of his royal father in January. Immediately after the 
coronation in July, 1821, his majesty directed Sir Thomas to 
paint a whole-length portrait of him in his x;oronation robes, 
seated in St. Edward's chair, with his regalia, as he appeared 
at the altar in Westminster Abbey. 

The names of the ladies of beauty or of rank, or both, 
whose portraits came from his easel at this period, would fill 
several pages. Of all these, the most lovely was that of Lady 
Peel, painted as a companion to the Chapeau sL 1. Espagne, 
by Rubens ; but our limits will not permit us to expatiate on 
the merits of these fine works, over all of which he has shed a 
soft splendor of color, which, like sunshine in dew, is as pleas- 
ant as lustrous. His method of painting his portraits, re- 
sembled that of Holbein. He drew in true outline and com- 
plete detfiil and expression, in black, white, and red chalks j 
then transferred a correct copy of it to the canvas, and laid on 
his colors, keeping the chalk-drawing beside him (in the ab- 
sence of the sitter) for his guide, both in outline and detail. 

In the year 1825, he repaired to Paris, at the desire of his 
Majesty, to paint the portrait of the King, Charles X; and 
in July, 1826, Sir Thomas received the royal permission to 
wear the insignia of the Legion of honor, bestowed upon him 
by the king of France. He had received many splendid and 
honorable presents, among which may be specified a diamond 
ring from the Emperor of Austria ; one from the king of Pros- 
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«% with the letter F in brilliants, on a parple enamel ground, 
set around with diamonds ; from the Emperor of Austria a 
diamond ring, and four very brilliant paintings on large China 
laucers, of the palace and public buildings of the capitaL 
From the sister of Princess Esterhazj, he recdved the pres- 
ent of a rich cup and saucer. A picture in mosaic of the Co- 
losseum, from the Pope ; and from Cardinal Gonzalvi, a val- 
nable gem of ' the Holy Family.' From the King of France 
a splendid specimen of Sevre china, a magnificent clock, and 
two superb china vases. The Duchess of Berry presented 
him with a breakfast service, the tea-board having a beautiful 
painting on it, representing the court of Louis XIV. Besides 
these, he received presents of paintings, snuff-boxes, valuable 
books, etc., from Prince Mettemich and other distinguished 
foreigners. 

Among the most admired of Sir Thomas's pictures in the 
exhibition of 1827, 1828, and 1829, was that of Sir Astley 
Cooper, Lady Londonderry with her son, and Lady Lynd- 
hnrst, the infant daughter of Mr. Peel, only equalled by that 
of Master Lambton, Lord Durham, and those of the Duchess 
of Richmond and of the Marchioness of Salisbury, which car- 
ried the art of coloring to a point few artists could have man- 
aged without verging on the false and glaring. 

Sir Thomas's last public duty was the delivering of the bi- 
ennial medals on the 10th December, 1829, on which occa- 
sion the affectionate eloquence of his address will never be 
forgotten. At that period, no idea was entertained that his 
dissolution was so rapidly approaching. On the 29th Decem- 
ber, he dined with an old and confidential friend. In the 
course of conversation, he observed that, from the regularity 
of his living, and the care he took of his health, he thought 
he might attain a good old age ; but nevertheless he would 
wish to effect an insurance upon his life ; and mentioning his 
age, he asked what would be the premium. He fixed on Fri- 
day, the 8th of January, to ensure his life>— on the previous 
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day he died. Death was ascertained to have ensued from an 
extensive and complicated ossification of the vessels of the 
heart. 

Thus died the most distinguished artist of his day in that 
branch of the art which he made his profession — ^portrait 
painting. To have so rendered himself was no ordinary 
achievement. ^ To become the most illustrious portrait 
painter of any age or country,' says an able writer in a popu- 
lar journal, ' somewhat more is required than the attributes, 
however essential, of a mere artist. A practised mastership 
of the manual dexterities jof his art, an exquisite perception of 
the beautiful, a mind delicately organized and enlightened by 
study, are not alone sufficient to form a Titian, a Van Dydi:, 
a Reynolds, or a Lawrence. In addition to those character- 
istics, it is indispensable that the tone and address of an indi- 
vidual, destined to record upon his canvas all that is illustri* 
ous and beautiful in his time, should be such as to qualify him 
for habitual familiarity with the objects who seek favor with 
posterity through his interpretation — that he should live and 
move and have his being in that factitious atmosphere which 
has called into life the fair and fragile flowers, whose beauty 
is destined to be immortalized by his touch. The painter of 
princes should be the guest of princes ; should learn to note 
the aspect of the fair beauty, not as, when discontented and 
shivering, she throws her listless length into a chair, to be 
copied by the servile painter ; but as when, with all her beaii- 
ties radiant around her, with all the enchantments of her grace 
called into energy by the emulation and inspiring flattery of 
the ball-room, she expands into a brighter self. Nay, more 
than this ; he should be permitted to follow his subjects into 
the gorgeous retreat of their luxurious homes ; catching the 
fdr and the negligent individuality of the statesman, pen in 
hand, beside his own disordered table ; and the domestic love- 
liness of the young mother, who exchanges the diamond neck- 
lace for the twining arms of her beautiful children. It was to 
27* 
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* participation in advantages such as these that the super- 
«aiinenoe of Sir Thoouis Lawreooe, as a court painter, mi^t 
in a great measure be attributed. The airj grace, the exqui- 
flite high breeding of his female portraits, the Unu, in short, of 
4is art, was but the tact of an elegant mind, refined hj high 
Msodation.' 



CONSTABLE. 

John Constable was bom at Dedham^ in Essex, in the 
jear 1776, and died in 1837, aged sixty-one years. EQs 
father was a miller, which, as the eminent artist loved to say, 
accounted for the many mills, and streams and wears of his 
pictures. Though he felt, at an early age, the beauty of the 
joenes where Gainsborough loved to muse, he was in his 
twenty-fourth year when he was admitted a student to the 
Boyal Academy, in June, 1800. . From this time till 1820^ 
when he was elected an Associate of ^e Academy, he eon- 
linued to exhibit landscapes annually, and with increased 
reputation. 

G>nstable was a true islander, both as a man and- as an 
artist He desired not to seek abroad what he could find at 
homey and declared with truth, that Britain abounded in 
scenes, which might vie even in beauty, with the fairest of 
France or Italy. A ' Landscape in Moonlight,' < Scenes 
ftom the romantic Lakes of Cumberland ;' a < Church-yard ;' 
a ^ Water Mill ;' a ' Landscape after a shower ;' ^ Salisbury 
Cathedral ;' and last and loveliest, < Hampstead Heath,' over 
which a thunder shower is rushing, and driving a group of 
gypsys with their asses and panniers and tawny children to 
the rough shelter of a gravel pit — these were among the 
favorite subjects of Constable's pendl. In 1829 he was 
elected a Member of the Royal Academy. In his latter 
days fortune unexpectedly befriended him, and enabled him 
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to smile al; those who censured a style* whichi like all that ji 
founded deep in nature, is ooming into favor. 



JACKSON. 



John Jackson, who for a time divided with Lawrenoi 
the wide dominion of portraiture, was born at Lastington in 
Yorkshire in 1778, and died in 1831, aged fifty-three years* 
Early in life, he evinced a capacity for pencilling a likeness^ 
and his companions at the village school were his humble 
sitters ; but, notwithstanding his predisposition, he was (ap- 
prenticed to a bifsiness little congenial to his gra|)bio taste, 
that of a village t^ulor. One of his neighbors, a house-paint- 
er, pleased with his likenesses, which exhibited a talent mudi 
beyond what could be expected from one entirely self-taughty 
supplied him with colors to fill up his outlines, which he 
accomplished with a success, and thereby attracting the eye 
of Lord Mulgrave, he became the protege of that worthy 
nobleman, who was the constant friend and patron of the 
painter through life. 

In 1797, at nineteen years of age, he ventured to offer 
himself as a painter of portraits in miniature at York ; and 
during one of his itinerant excursions to Whitby, had the 
honor of an introduction to the notice of the Earl of Carlisle. 
At Castle Howai'd he had the advantage of studying a mag- 
nificent collection of pictures, in itself an excellent school, and 
copied the < Three Marie's,' by Annibale Caracci, with coii- 
aiderable success. 

Jackson came to London in 1804, where under the kind 
and munificent care of Sir George Beaumont, he obtained 
patronage and distinction ; and, in the following year, be- 
came a student at the Royd Academy. In 1807, he was 
established as a portrait painter, and every succeeding year 
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furnished specimens of his abilities for the exhibition at 
Somerset House. Although, from the field being occupied 
by artists of long standing, it was some time before he ob- 
tained much employment as a painter in oil, his portraits in 
water colors soon became much admired, and were produc- 
tive of a handsome income. The heads were tastefully 
drawn, the resemblances faithfully correct, and although 
finished with care, were wrought with masterly effect. His 
practice in this department was perhaps greater than that of 
any other contemporary portrait painter in small. Most of 
the heads engraved in Cadell's celebrated work, the ^ Por- 
traits of Illustrious Persons of the Enlightened Century* 
were drawn by Jackson. 

In 1816, he was elected an Associate, and in 1818, a Royal 
Academician. In the former year, he accompanied the Hon. 
Edmund Phipps in a tour through Holland and Flanders ; 
and in 1819, in company with Chan trey, the sculptor, he 
made the tour of Italy* by way of Geneva, Milan, Padua, 
Venice, Bologna, Florence and Rome. At the imperial city, 
he was associated a member of the Academy of St. Luke, 
and received much attention from Canova, who sat to him 
for his portrait — a picture of surpassing excellence and 
beauty. In his happiest hours, when he was in practice, and 
the sitters to his liking, he produced portraits which fairly 
rivalled those of Reynolds, in all their varied excellence. 

His portraits are numerous, including one half of the 
nobility of rank, or of mind, in the kingdom. Some of the 
most celebrated are the Duke of Devonshire, Earl Mulgrave, 
Earl Grey, Earl Grenville, Lord Braybrook, the Marquis of 
Chandos, the Duke of Wellington, Flaxman, Stothard, 
West, Shee, and NoUekens ; nor should that of Lady Dover 
be omitted, the fame of which was borne over the world by 
a spirited engraving. One of his last exhibition pictures 
was a portrait of his intimate friend Chantrey, which he 
painted for Sir Robert Peel. 
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As a portrait painter Jackson may be ranked between the 
fine elegant detail of Lawrence, and the vigorous generalities 
of Raeburn. He possessed an uncommon readiness and 
skill of hand, and charmed alike bj the force of his exprefr- 
sion, the freedom of posture, the brightness of his colors, and 
tihe rapidity of his execution. 



WILKIE. 

Sir Dayid Wilsjb was born at Cults in Scotland, in 
1785, and died in 1841, aged fifty-six years. His father 
was pastor of Cults for upwards of thirty years, and as David 
discovered much talent for drawing, he sent him at the age 
of fifteen to the Academy^at Edinburg, where he continued 
his studies under the care of Mr. Graham for five years. In 
1805, he went to London, and having given some specimens 
of his abilities, obtained the patronage of Lord Mulgrave and 
Sir Geoi^e Bennet, by each of whom he was employed. 

Wilkie first became known to Uie pablic, by the exhibi* 
tion at the Royal Academy in 1806, of his painting of the 
< Blind Fiddler,' now in the National GaQ^y, the exceUenoe 
of which at once established his reputation. It was highly 
finished without any appearance of being labored, and the 
story so told as to interest the spectator in the scene. All 
the inmates of the cottage, from the aged grandfatiier to the 
*todlin wee things,' abandon their respective occupations, 
and crowd around the blind fiddler with unmixed delight. 
The old man's rigid features relax into a smile at the vivid 
recollection of ^ auld lang syne ;' the father, an athletic operft* 
tive, is keeping time with his fingers as he sings, and playa 
with the infant on its mother's 1^ ; the good woman herself 
has suspended the preparations for dinner ; the boy, in die 
exuberance of his mirth, mimics the action of tbe minstrel 
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with a stick and pair of bellows, while the other two children, 
with BparkUng. eyes and smiling countenances, listen with 
rapture to the harmonious sounds, utterly unable to compre- 
hend the mystery of their production. 

The year following he exhibited the * Card Players,' and 
* The Village Politicians,' the scene of which is laid in a 
small Scotch inn, where the inhabitants of the village as- 
semble to discuss the affairs of the nation over their whiskey. 
In the centre of the room, a group of these rustic politicians 
are seated around a table, debating a point of much interest, 
concerning which, the eldest of the party has evidently been 
leading aloud to them. At the fireplace are assembled 
several persons, who, like the principal group, appear puzzling 
their brains with matters above their comprehension ; whUe 
the careful landlady, Well acquainted with her customer's 
peculiarities, appears in the act of providing for a protracted 
session. 

In 1809 the ' Cut Finger,' in which the apathy of the 
elder female, the maternal solicitude which abstracts the 
knife, the sympathizing curiosity of the girl, and the pain 
and fright in the countenance and figure of the unlucky 
urchin, whose finger bleeds for its owner's awkwardness, are 
perfect in their kind ; also the ^ Rent Day,' which he painted 
for his munificent friend, the Earl of Mulgrave. This pic- 
ture, the scene of which is the hall of the laird's house, where 
are assemUed the factor and the tenants, presents a perfect 
image of rustic life, but too painfully familiar to a large por- 
tion of the population of England. At a table on the left is 
seated the steward, with his clerk at his elbow, listening to a 
farmer, who addresses him, less on his own behalf than on 
that of his father, a venerable rustic standing near ; beyond 
these figures, an elderly man, whose turn next approaches, is 
occupied in counting his fingers. A young widow, with her 
ehildren, is there, and two countrymen, engaged apart in 
eager conversation ; and, from the appearance of the table 
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on the right, it is verj evident that the morning of business 
will be followed by an afternoon of jollity and excess. 

In 1810, Wilkie was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy, and in 1811, he was made a Royal Academician. 
From this period until 1825, he regularly produced and as 
regularly sold at increasing prices, year by year, his well 
known and most celebrated works, of which our space Tfill 
admit but little more than an ejiumeration. 

In the year 1811, Wilkie gave for his Diploma picture the 
< Rat Hunters,' and painted < the Village Festival,' now in 
the National Academy; the latter represents the circum- 
stances likely to occur at the door of a village ale-house, on 
a warm summer evening, when the labors pf the day are 
ended, and its fatigues have tempted some of the villagers to 
take something more than their needful repose. . Among the 
other personages, the gardener, who is found asleep by his 
infirm wife on the right of the picture, the piper draining his 
glass, seen through the open window in front, and the man 
examining the bottle on the left, are objects which never fail 
to attract attention from their humorous fidelity and trutii to 
nature. 

In 1813, he painted for the king, George lY, his celebra- 
ted picture of ' Blind Man's Buff,' an elaborate composition^ 
representing a joyous company of rustics, assembled in a 
spacious room, for amusement after the toils of the day, men, 
women and children, all animated alike by a spirit of harm- 
less frolic. Near the centre is seen the hero of the game, a 
middle-aged individual, cautiously groping his way with arms 
extended towards several persons whose ill suppressed laugh- 
ter has caught his ears ; his left hand is nearly in contact 
with a man, who to avoid it, shrinks back into (he corner of 
a settle, without compunction for the suffering his retrograde 
movement causes to its prior occupants. A youth, in^ equal 
jeopardy of the touch, crouches at his feet ; and a young wo- 
man escapes on her knees. Another damsel, whose personal 
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sttractions may be iofBired, receives the marked attention of 
two of her admirers at the same time. A mischievous boj 
pulls the coat of the hood-winked figure, and a group of young 
people follow bis footsteps and watch his movements ; while, 
farther to the left, two boys who had cUmbed upon a chair, 
have, like other climbers, met with a fall, which involves then* 
followers in a similar calamity. He also painted for Sir 
Francis Freeling, a patron of literature and art, < The Bag 
Piper,' in which he has introduced a part of the gable of the 
old Kirk of Cults over the right shoulder of the musician, 
who < screws the pipes ' with a quiet gladness glowing on his 
brow. 

In the year 1814, he produced <The Pedlar,' and the 
< Letter of Introduction ;' a young man in mourning apparel, 
indicating his recent bereavement, presents his credentials to 
the gentlemen, who receives him in the coldest manner, with- 
out rising from his chair, and, as he breaks the seal, eyes the 
applicant askance, with a look that leaves no doubt of the re- 
sult of the visit ; and its companion picture, < Duncan Gray,' 
in which the hero of the song, a lad of grace as well as s{Hrit, 
comes, according to the poet, in the merry times of Christ- 
mas, when the maids had on their best apparel, and music 
and joy abounded, to pay his addresses to Margaret, the sole 
daughter of her house and home. 

In 1615, he painted the < Distraining for Rent,' a produc- 
tion of the highe6tK>rder ; in this the visit of the Bailiff with 
the appraiser and his assistant, has thrown the house and its 
inmates into violent commotion, which their warm hearted 
neighbors, who crowd around them in the hour of their dis- 
tress, are kindly endeavoring to assuage. A young woman 
takes the infant from the lap of the fainting wife ; the elder 
children, terrified at the scene, cling to their afflicted parents ; 
the husband clasps his aching head in an agony of suffering ; 
while his brother, burning with indignation, vehemently ex- 
postulates with their oppressor. 






In 1816, the ^ Babbit on the Wall,' in which he shows m 
a cottager and his wife, surroanded hj their healthful progeny^ 
the jooagesi of whom^ seated on the mother's knee, is gazing 
delighted at the profile shade which the father throws upom 
the wall, while the other cluldren esfHress their hap|)ine8s at 
seeing the baby so enraptured ;-*^n 1817, the 'Break&st,' 
and in 1818, the ' Errakid Bpy/ and <^Sir Walter Seott and 
Us Family,' upon which laiter picture Wilkie bestowed mndti 
study I and though he ha» made a fine characteristic g^iipy 
yet it wlks generally thought^ that he bad not wholly succeeded 
in stamping upon it the peculiar likeness and featuree of Uie 
distinguished inmates. of Abbotsfbrd. In 1819, he painted 
the < Penny Wedding,' a lecture commissioned by the Prinee 
Begentv the « China Menders,' and thi^ ' Death of Sir Philip 
SgrdnejTi' who, falling on thefbeld of battle^ requested that thli 
water offijired him by his frtends, might be gtvim to a dying 
soldiec near him, saying, ^his necessities are greater tlum 
mine.'^ In 1820, the * Beading of the Will,' a commission 
irom the king of Bavaria, which^he regaided n^h^ as Bt mat*' 
ter of honor than of profit He toot the descriptive mattei* 
of his picture from the dnunatic scene whi€li occurred at th^ 
fttfieraL of the Lady Singieside in Guj Mannering. The 
body of the deceased has been removed to %he dark and nar- 
row house^ and the family, the surviving relations of an i^ed 
officer, whose portrait is seen in the apartment, are asseoft* 
Ued to bear the reading of his Last Will and Testament, by 
an attorneys who is seated at a table, engaged in the perform-^ 
ance of his duty. An atsoosphere of expectation surtoonde 
the assembly ; and a}l are aware' of what is going on, save a 
half blabbering boy in black, whose pockets are filled to oveiV 
flowing with marbles, and who seems not yet conscooas that 
he has lost his father. Not so the widowed mother, ^ho, as«- 
Boming a gracefully studied atr, kindly received the proffbred 
attentions of a brawny <^cer« These indecent advanees and 
the teaor of the wiM, whieh leaves all at the disposal of thit 
28 
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widow, have excited the ire of an expectant daioe, who is re- 
presented leaving the room, indignantly rastHng her silks as 
she retires. In 1821, the ' Newsmongers/ a subject, the lead- 
ing personage €i which is a baker, who has stopped to hear an 
article read aload from a newspaper, quite unconscioos that 
the one o'clock joints, which he carries on his head, are cool- 
ing through his curiosity ; and a small picture,' called^ Guess 
my Name,' which embodies very hapi^ly the rustic feat of a 
girl, ^ding unseen be^ nd her lover's seat, cla^ng her open 
pitos over bis eyes, and . exclaiming in a feigned voice, 
' Guess my name.' In 1822, he produced the ^ Chelsea pen^ 
sioners reading the Gazette containing the account of th^ 
Battle of Waterloo/ painted for the Duke of Wellington; 
and the battle itself made scarcely a greater stir in the land, 
than did this j^ctore, when.it appeared in the Academy Ex- 
hibition. A crescent shaped crowd stood before it horn morn- 
ing to . night ; soldiens hurried from drill to see it ; the pen- 
sioners came on crutches and brought with them their wives 
and their dbiildren to gaze upon it ; and it was not till the' 
firsN; tumult of applause had subsided, that visitors, leund lei- 
sure to dwell on its peculiar beauties or to note the trui& bf 
its localities ; the roofs and towers - of Chelsea Hospital em- 
bosomed among lofty trees; the Change House with the head 
oi the Duke of York whicb indicated Valenciennes ; the snow 
shoes which spc^e of the American war, and flie Granby 
Head which spoke of One more remote, together with the old 
dothes shops and houses of entertainment, where the soldiers 
on pension-day get rid of their superfluous cash. The street 
is filled with soldiers from the four corners of the earth, dri- 
ven from the crowded houses into the open air, where the 
prime ministers of enjoyment are catering to joy and revelry. 
Into the midst of the carousal a soldier of the Lancers pre- 
cipitates himself with the Gaasette of the Battle of Waterioo 
—the merriment'ceascs, doors an^ windows are fiHed with 
gaping listeners, the nimble feet of the dancers stop, the cap 
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foi^«t8 the opened lip, aad the oyster pauses on its way to 
the mouth, while the well scarred veteran reads in an audible 
. voice the Gazette account of this great victory. In 1823, 
iJV^ilkie exhibited at the Koyat Academy, < The Parish Bea- 
dle ;' in 1824, ' The Smu^lers,' and the < Cottage Toilette,' 
a scene frqp Allan Eamsay's poei9 of the * Gentle Shepherd,' 
in which he has represepted the interior of a cottage in his 
m^ive country, Scotland, ^t an early hour of the day, the 
fair inhabitants being yet occupied in .completing the arrange- 
ments (^ the toilette. The rays of the morning sun, beam- 
ing through the casement, throw a broad and cool light over 
the two lasses in front, while the old farmer,. seated in the 
chimney nook, smoking his early pipe, receives a warm yet 
subdued glow, from the effect of the fire ; and in 1825, the 
< Highland.Family/ 

About this period, Wilhie lost a considerable sum of money 
in a speculation in which he *had engaged ; a circumstance 
whi<^ l^ul a very visibte effi^ct upon his eonst^tutbn. Indeed 
serious apprehensipns were entertained for the safety both of 
his mental and bodily powers. A total cessation from labor 
was advised by his medical attendants, and accordingly, in 
July, 1825, he departed on a tour through Switzerland, Italy 
and Spaia.' He remained abroad three.yearst during which 
time the accounts received by his friends were of a very un- 
Batisfactory nature ; and he returned to England in the sum- 
mer of 1828.. Notwithstanding the injunctions of his physi- 
cians, he made a vast quantity of studies, and nearly com- 
pleted some pictures, both in Spain and Italy ; and soon af- 
ter bis return, astonished the ^doiirers of his talent by a total 
change in the- style of his execution, the choice of his subjects, 
and the principle of his chiaro scurp. 

In the spring of 1829, WUkie contributed eight pictures, 

the full number which a member is allowed to exhibit, to the 

Aca4emy Exhibition, ^ The Ccmfessional,' < The Calabrian 

. Shepherd placing hymns to the Yirgip/ < A Boman princess 
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washfQg the feet of the Pilgrims,' portrait of a ^ Spanish -Se* 
Boritta,* portrait of a Scottish nobleman, the < Earl of KelHe,' 
the ' Spani^ Posada ' representing a Guerilla ooancil of war, 
the Guerilla's departure ' exhibiting a joathfbl warrior tak- 
ing leave of his Carmelite confessor, and the ' MM of Sara^ 
gossa,' in which) the heroine Augustina is represwited on the 
battery, in front of the convent of Santa Engratia, where hw 
lover being slain, she steps over his body, takes his {^ce at 
the gon, and declares/she will avenge bis death. These pic- 
tures were rewarded with.the-applause of the puUic, thou^ 
opinions were divided as to the gain or loss the world of art 
had sustained in his assuming^a style utterly opposed to that 
in whieh he had previously stood unrivalled amidst Eurc^eap 
artists. 

On the death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, which took place 
on the 7th of Januarys 18S0, Wilkie was appointed principal 
painter in ordinary to* his Majesty, and Sergeant Painter to 
the king. For the Academy Exhibiticm of 1830, he furnished 
three piictures, a \^hole length < portrait of George lY.' in a 
Highland dress, ^the Guerilla's return to his family,' and 
^ the king's entrance into Holyrood,' accompanied by a Page, 
and the Exon of the Yeoman of the Guard, with horsemen 
behind, announcing by sound of trflmpet the arrival^of the 
royal visitor at the palace of his ancestors. During this sea- 
son, Wilkie k)6t his royal patron, Greorge the Fourth, but 
William the Fourth inherited, with his tlu%>ne, the senti- 
mepta of his brother towards the artist^ and continued to him 
the royal fayor. - 

To the Academy Exhibition of 1832, Wilkie sent a ftdl 
length portrait of the new king WiiBam IV, and * John Knox 
preaching the Reformation,' before the Lords of the Congre- 
gation in St. Andrews, 10th of June, 155d. This picture, 
BOW in the collection of Sir Bobert Pteel in London, is one 
of the noblest of the British school, and presents a vivid im- 
age of the stormy times which ushered in thp Bebrmatloii. 
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The Iragthened aisles of the interior of the Cathedral, the 
dim reoessesi <lie sjmbols and the images are all traced with 
equal effect and aecuracj, while the zealoos reformer thun- 
ders forth to the assembled multitude one of those terrible 
discourses which shook the church of Borne to its foundation. 
In 1834, )ie exhibited ^. portraiLpf Queen Adelaide^ the * Not 
at HiHaey* a sallj ci ioipudent humor, and the ^ Spanish Mo- 
ther and Child/ a conception of great taste and beautj. 
His prinpipal picture in 1835 was ^ Christopher Columbus in 
the convent at La Babida.' He is represented seated at the 
oo^vent table, with a Prior on his right, tA whom he is sub- 
mitting a chart of his contemplaited voyage. Beside him is 
143 son Diego, with a small Italian greyhound, while on the 
other »de of the table, is the physician, who from scientific 
knowledge approved of the enterprise ; and behind him stands 
Pinzon, one of the uMHSt intelligent sea-captains of his time, 
who accompanied C<^umbtts on his voyage. In 1886, he 
exhibited six pictures, one of whicih) called the ^ Peep-o-day 
or White boy's asibmj* represents a fine vigorous young man 
luleep in a rude wigwam ; Wjsapons are within reach of his 
haod ; a naked child, lately nestled in his bosom, lies in slum- 
ber beside him; while his faiUiliil wifo, a young and lovely 
creature, sits listening. lest some hostile foot should escape 
the keen ^es of a handmaid who watches the dawning Hght, 
fearful lest it may discover, to her the armed biuids who seek 
tl^e life of him she serves. On the 15th of June, Wilkie re- 
ceived the honor of knighthood from the king. The Boyal 
Academy was removed this year from Somerset House to 
the new galleries on Trafalgar Square. 

In the new exhibition rooms, Sir David had seven pic- 
tures, three of which were remarkable for their truth, char- 
acter and beauty; <Mary, Queen of Scots, escaping from 
Lochleven Castle,' realizing the youth, life and loveliness of 
the Mary and Catharine Seaton, and Boland Greame of 
Scott's romance ; ^ The Empress Josephine acd the Fortune 
28* 
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TBllar/ iUattfatiiig a pasei^e in ^r HfB, abb indgobr as ft is 
Irae, tliaifc when T«iy yontkg and residifig in St* Domingo, a 
oef^ai sibyl or sorceress of that iskiDd fovelold that she 
WDc^ IIto to be a erowned queen i and < The Gotter^s Sat- 
wday night,* a gronp of quiet lo^elinesd and heaotj; On the 
fiOth of Jane, 1^7, the throno ehan^ its ooeapants; WS- 
liam the Potirt^ died, and the Princess A^ctf»^ sueeeeded-— 
one joavkg and lovely, in whose lo«A» was the hc^ of a long 
leign, and in her ftwiness of mlbd, the pfomise of a prosper- 
<«8 one. The appointment was renewed to Sir David, of 
Pkunter In Ohiinarj to her Majesty. 

His prineipal pielm^ in the exhibition of 183S, was *4^eieen 
inctoria^B First Gonneil;* she had been awakened in Ae 
momiDg with the tidings that the crown of maritime dominion 
was awaiting her . virgin brow, and that the noUle^ and tife 
powerfol were ready to render their homage. The queen is 
seated at the head of the ootincit table, holding in h^ hand 
the graeiOQs dedaration to the Lordi» and others of the Conn* 
43ilby whom she is sarroanded^ ^ In 18d9, his principal i»e- 
tore was ^ Sir David Baird discovering the body of Snltami 
Tippoo Saitv ^i^^ ^ stonning of SeringapatiEim ;' tlie scene 
of this eastern drama is laid in the gateway of the inner fort 
of Seringapatam i tile prinoipal persons are Tippoo Satb, the 
eUefs of his army, his son and his hoosehold, and Sir David 
Bsdrd with the soldiers whom he led to the assault The 
fiery tnmult of the attack is over ; the dtj is won, and Tip- 
poo lies dead and half stripped at the feet of the conqueror. 
In the Exlnblti<Hi of 1840, he had eight pictores, of which 
the principal was ^Benvenuto CelKni presenting to Pope 
Paul IIL a leillver vase of his own workmanship, ibr his ap- 
proval;* and the < Irish Whiskey Still,' a moral lesson picto- 
liaUy told, and true in parts to Irish character. 

In the atttnoin of 1840 Sir David set oat on a jouniey to 
the East, aecompanied hj a fHend of agreeable manners, and 
conversant in the art )n wiiidi Wllkie himself excelled. 
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They §nt niftde their way to Holland, Tuiled the gaOeriev 
of Botterdaia and AniBteidam,««Dd then toAed tiHeir stops 
lo 'MaMh resolved ta penetrate to Obnslaalinople bjfolkyir- 
ing the eoqrse of the Danabe> and from thefioe^ if war and 
pfa^ne permilied, to w«ft themeelves to Sjna, and eodoluQe 
their tmr by dvopphig denrn into^ ^B^STP^ with meiaoF7 and 
aketch be<^ fnii of JenMBtem, its hofy hiUs and memorabte 
Tallejv. Sir Ba^ it appears enjoyed a good state of health 
during the^ten Months he wa9 traveling tfaroogh Gennanj te 
the Turkish capital; he there in the month eC Deeenher 
paiated a portrait of the Saltan, who in retttim, {uresented 
him with a splendid snuflMmx of goUA covered with enamel, 
with a flower of diamonds in hl^i^Kef upon the lid. Tbsy 
tfaenee prooeedbd thrsagh Smynia and Jerasalein to Alemtt- 
dria, where he^ had the honor of taking a l&eness of the 
Faeha Mehemet Ah, with a Tiew of having it engraved in 
£ngfaind. On the 26lk of May, they sailed from AKexan- 
dria fer G^btaltar^ entered the bay en the night of the dlst, 
and, havii^ receifred .the despatches on board, made sul for 
Eqgland; The following morning, June 1, Sir David he- 
eame suddenly ill, and without apparently soihring mneh 
bodily pain, he oontinaed in an nnoonscioas state iSA aboat 
elerven o'clock, when he expired. The captain of the 
steamer consented to return for the purpose of landing the 
body at Gibraltar, but the orders of the governor were so 
strict, that the remains ooqU not be allowed to come on 
shore ; and the last sad offices of committing his body to the 
deep were performed in a most solemn and impressive man- 
ner, as the Oriental stood out of the bay on her way to Eng- 
land. 

Thus Kved and died Sir David Wilkie, the most original, 
vigorous and varied of the British painters. In his works 
Hiere seem to have been two great epochs ; the first in which 
he wrought out the taste which he had from nature, and the 
secopd in which he was confirmed by his visit to the galleries 
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of Italy, and to the pictures of Velasquez and Murillo. He 
held ia theory and exemplified in act, that whatever is worth 
doing at all* is worth doing welL He was remari»ble for 
the eare with which he woonght out all his conceptions, and 
ectuallyso (6r the dull with whieh he selected his chara^cters. 
He felt too that it was not only a good painting that was 
required, but that a good light was essential to exhibit a 
painting to advantage. This made him desirous of painting 
his pictures for eminent men, and for their admission to dis- 
tinguished galleries ; and to these he added 4he determina* 
tion to have them, if engraved at all, executed in the best 
style, and by the ablest engravers. ^Fortunate was it for 
Wiikie that he had the opportunity of. commanding the 
talent^ of sudh artists as Burnet and* Baimbach ; to the form- 
er of these we are indel^ed for The Blind Fiddler^ The 
^s^it on the Wall, The Letter of Introduction, ;rhe Bead- 
ing of the Will, and The Waterioo Gazette ; and to the 
latter for The YiHage FoHticians, The Rent 'Day and others. 
Nor should we neglect to mention Queen Victoria's First 
Couticil, by Fox, a didciple of Burnet; The Preaching of 
Knox, by Soo, and The Maid of Sairagossa^ by Cousins, all 
first rate pictures from the hands of first rate engravers. 
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William Hilton was born ait Lincoln in 1786, and died 
in 1839, aged fifty-three years. He studied under his father 
who was a painter of portraits, and in the school of the 
Academy in London, he improved his knowledge of outUne 
and color, where the lectures of the professors excited in him 
a wish to excel in historic composition. Hogarth, in one of 
his satiric works, represents British painting, as a tree with 
three branches, on which the shower of patronage falls ; the 



bough of LaDd8Ciq)e is only moisteiied and grows not; the 
bough of Portrait is drenehed and flourish^ ) but not one 
drop falls on the bough of the BBstorio^ whieh is parched and 
^vithered. Hilton took shelter under the historic bough, and 
discovered, before he died, the deep truth of the caricature. 

Having made himself acquainted with history and wi A 
poetry, and remiing oiore than the mere passage whioh his 
pencU selected to embody, he studied the calmer gnmdeiDr of 
expression ; and with that draiiiatic tact of natural grouping 
so well known to Raphael, he desired to impersonate in Im 
figures and faces, the action which he intedded to represenl. 
This was taking high ground ; but a series of fine paintings 
from Scripture^ history and poetry, vin^cated his boldnesft 

From the year 1806, when he pidnted his first work, till 
the year 1814, wheh be was elected ah Associate, he ex- 
hibited eight pictures : < Gephalis and Proeris' from Ovid ) 
' Venus carrying the wounded Aeneas firom battte ;* ^ Ulysses 
and Calypso;* ^The good Samaritan;' <Johh of Oauntre* 
proving Bidiard the Second;' ' CSirist restoiing sight to the 
BMnd ;* < Mary anointing the feet of Jesus ;' and < Mrandxi 
and Ferdinand bearing the Log/ These were one and all 
large pictures, possessing much dignity of expression, were 
finely drawn, skilfully arranged, and softly and hannoniously 
colored. In the three following years, he exhibited tbs 
<Baismg of Lazarus,' 'Una with the Satyrs,' and ^Ganyw 
mode ;' and in the year 1819 he was chosen a Boyal Acade* 
mician. 

This symptom of approbation hy his bre1ln*en had howv 
ever little effect upon the patrons of art, and Hilton con- 
tinued to paint without attracting that notice to which his 
modest merit fully entitled him ; but when in 1821, he e2> 
hibited his very vivid and poetic picture of * Nature blowing 
bubbles for her children,' it was thought that the tide of 
opinion had turned in his favor, for every eye was on it, and 
commendation flowed from every lip. This he followed up 
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by four great pictures, < Yenas in search of Gopid, surprises 
Diana at her bath ;' ' Comas with the Lady in the enchanted 
ehair/ a scene wc^hj of Milton, whose page inspired it ; 
* Love taoght by the Graces,^ -called by the critics of the day 
a most pleasing performance ; and ' Christ crowned with 
Thorns,' a superior work purchased by the British Institu- 
tion in 1825, in which the meekness and beautiful resigna* 
tion of the Savior were in strict keeping with Scripture his- 
tory. On the resignation of Thomson in 1826, he was ap- 
pointed keeper of the Boyal Academy, an office to which a 
small pension and good apartments were attached, both of 
which were found useful by one whose only shelta* had 
hitherto come from the scanty and parched bough of the tree 
of ait. From tins period, till 1889, he painted and exhibited 
ten pictures, four of whieh were Scriptural, one historical, 
and die rest poetic These ^ere ^ The Crucifixion,' ^ Cupid 
and a Nymph,* < Abraham's servant meeting Bebeoca,' < The 
angel releasing Feter from prison,' < Serena rescued by Sir 
Galepine,' now in the National Gallery, < Una seeking shelter 
in the cottage of Corecea,' ' Rebecca and Abraham's servant,' 
< £diih and the Monks finding the body of Harold,' ' Nymphs 
with Cupid' and ' The Infant Warrior ;' this is, bddaved to 
have been his last finished picture ; for a slow and wasting 
illness had robbed him of his sure delicacy of touch, and de^ 
pressed, in no gentle way, that vigor of spirit, so necessary 
for success in great undertakings. 

Hilton brought an accurate eye to the task of historical 
paindng, a dear sense of shape and quantity, a hand conver- 
sant with light and shade, and an unequalled knowledge of 
drawing. His conceptions were high and noble, both in 
poetry and history ; and he may be truly said to hav« always 
reached the sense of the subject on whidi be employed his 
penciU 
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HAYDON. 

Benjamik Robebt Haydok, the last of a long line of 
artists, who, since the time of Barrj, had desired to restore 
the high historic style of painting, was born at Plymouth, on 
the 26th of Jan. 1786, and fell by his own hand, on the 22d 
of June, 1846, in the sixty-first year of his age. His father, 
who was a bookseller of good reputation, placed him iat the 
Plymouth Grammar School, and soon removed him to Plymp- 
ton, where his education was completed in the same school 
in whidi Sir Joshua Reynolds acquired his scholastic know- 
ledge -^ a circumstance, to which Haydon in after life was 
fond of referring, with feelings of pride and satisfaction. He 
evinced a love for Art at a very early period ; drew, read 
and resolved ; and became, before he was eighteen years of 
age, an enthusiast, whose first word was Raphael, and his 
second Michael Angelo* Thus irrecoverably a painter, he 
left for London, on the 14th of Hay, 1804, and entered his 
nai^e as a student of the Royal Academy. 

His skill and assiduity so6n drew him into notice, and 
Prince Hoare introduced him to Fuseli — an acquaintance, to 
which may perhaps be traced many of the errors and eocen- 
trfdties which marked his subsequent unhappy life. Fuseli 
was fearless and out-spoken, and Haydon became the same-^ 
Fuseli, in painting, was violent in action and exaggerated in 
expression, and Haydon was at once his admiring imitator. 
Thus injuriously misled, he never recovered from the falito 
worship of his early idolatry. - 

In the year 1807, he sent his;first work of < Joseph and Ma- 
ry resting with the Savior, after a day's journey on the road 
to Egypt,' to the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. Anas- 
tasius Hope became the purchaser; tfnd, urged on by his 
acquired reputation, he produced, the following year, his cele- 
brated ptcture of * Dentatus,' the story of which was weU told, 
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the drawing, in parts, good ; and Lord Mulgrave, a patron of 
the arts, purchased it, while it was yet raw upon the easeL 
The assassination of L. Sicinius Dentatus occurred four hun- 
dred jears before the Chri8tu^l era» djoring ome of the most 
turbulent periods of the histoij of the Roman Commoawealth* 
This old soldier, whos^ courage had procured him the name of 
the Boman AchQles, had fou^t his country's battles for more 
than forty years, had received forty^five wounds, twelve of them 
while defending the capital agamst the Sabiaes, and yet had 
been suffered to remain in poverty- and want, while others 
were enriched by the spoils of his valor. A case of such ex- 
treme hardship at length aroused the indignation j)f the peo- 
ple ; and the Decemviri eecretly resolved to rid themselves 
of the veteran, rather than grant his claims, sent him to the 
army with the rank and authority of LegfUe, where it was 
oontrived that he should be assailed^ 4n the hollow of a moun- 
tain^ by a band of assassins. I^ the emergency, he placed 
his back against a rock, and withstood for a long time their 
assaults ; till some of his oppoTtsata, having climbed the rock^ 
hurled down stones up^ him, fnnn. above> and thus over- 
whdmed the hero. , . 

Hay.don entrusted the hanging of this .picture to the Com- 
mittee, who placed it in an. advantageous light in the great 
room, promising his friend Fuseli (as he writes) that it shouM 
remain theire ; hut they aftervfard took dowp the picture, and 
placed it where there was no window. < By this conduct,' hd 
continues, ' my prospects were blighted for the time ; and it 
was not till I sent the same picture, the year after, to the 
British Institution, where it was hung at the head of the roomy 
and obtained the great prise^ that I regained the confidence 
of Lord Mulgrave.' Haydon then offered his name Hot an 
Associate, and was refused. Henceforth be indulged in no 
measured terms ; aiMl wherev^ his voice could reach or his 
printed invectives extend, his sufferings were Ifud before the 
world. Like his own Dentatus, he put hs back to the wail. 
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and fought against the forty Academicians with more success 
than against adversity, the enemy that overthrew him at the 
last 

Thus hostile to the Academy, Haydon resolved henceforth 
to rely upon the nature of his own genius. His ardent char- 
acter and skill in his art, had obtained for him many friends. 
Sir George Beaumont gave him a commission for a subject 
from * Macbeth ;' his * Judgment of Solomon' was bought by 
Sir William Elford and Mr. Tingcomb, for seven hundred 
guineas ; his ^Alexander returning ifi triumph, after having 
vanquished Bucephalus,' found a purchaser at dve hundred 
guineas, in the Earl of Egremont ; and his ^ Yenus and An- 
chises' was purchased, for two hundred guineas, by Lord De 
Tabley. Flushed with success, he again sought the notice of 
the Academy ; renewed his application for admission to its 
honors — and stood without a lungle vote in his favor, in two 
successive elections. He now grew violent. * For twenty- 
one years,' says he, writing of the members of the Royal Acad* 
emy, • there has not been an affection they have not lacerated-^ 
an ambition they have not thwarted — a hope they have not 
blasted — ^a calumny they have not propagated — a friendship 
they have not chilled— or a disposition to employ me, they 
have not tampered with.' 

His next great work, the picture of * Christ's Entrance in- 
to Jerusalem,' now the property of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, at Philadelphia, ^as begun in 1814, and ex- 
hibited for the first time in 1820. He was proud of this pic- 
ture, the central portion of which is deserving of greUt praise ; 
and although it remained upon his hands, he commenced a 
second, ' Christ in the Garden,' and a third in the same high 
walk, called * Christ Rejected.' 

In May, 1821, he married. New difficulties now beset him, 

and people became afraid to employ a painter so turbulent in 

spirit, and so extravagant in the size of the canvas he selected 

for his pictures. His debts increasing, he became an inmatey 

29 
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for a time^ of the King^s Bench Prison, where he witoeased 
the cdebrated < Mock Election/ which took place there in Ja- 
\jf 1827 ; and being strack with thepicturesqae character ai 
the scene, he embodied it on canvas, and found a purchaser 
for it,at five hundred guineas, in King Greoige lY. Bis friends 
assisted him at this time ; and, once more at ease, hQ ohh- 
menced a picture <^ ' Eudes,' a subscription being set on foot 
to. take it off his hands by a pubUc raffle. Sir Walter Scott 
interested himself in the subscription, and moitions in his 
Diary that he had sat to Haydon for his p<^rait. His at- 
tempts in this department of the art. were but few; having 
given, when very young, (as he has been heard to say,) in- 
dications of a spirit inimical to the supremacy of portrait.' 

The success of the / Mock Electicm,' the work, he tells us, of 
four months, justified another attempt in the same line; and he 
commenced a second picture, called ^ Chairing the Members,' 
a scene from the Mock Election, which he exhibited at the 
Bazaar, in Bond Street, in 1829 ; and found a purchaser, at 
three hundred giuneas, in Mr. Francis of Exeter. Another 
picture of the same period, was his ' Pharaoh dismissing MtH 
ses,' at the dead of night, after the Passover,' bought by Mr. 
Hunter, anJElast India merchsint, for the sum of five hundred 
guineas. This was followed by * Napoleon musing at St. He- 
lena,' of which he painted ^three copies; one for Sir Bd>ert 
Peel, a second for the Duke of Devonshire, and a third,for 
the Duke pf Sutherland. This work was popular as an en- 
graving; birt a second picture of the same character, < The 
Duke on the Field of Waterloo,' was much inferior in execu- 
tion. , His last works were ^ Curtius leaping into the Gulf,' 
and * Uriel and Satan;' and on the morning of his death he 
had been working at a picture of ^ Alfred and the trial by 
Jury.' 

Haydon's history is a sad lesson ; and, properly told, will 
be of greater service to artists than his pictures. With more 
of care and less of enthusiasm, he might have achieved . a 
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reputation less likely to be impaired, than the fame he fan- 
cied he had won from a future generation, competent to un- 
derstand the solid principles of his style. Forgotten he can- 
not be ; and if hie < Lectures' are found insufficient to secure 
him a name, the friendship and admiration of Wordsworth 
hare helped him to an immortality : 

* High is our calling, friend ! Creative Art 
(Whether the instrument of words she nse, 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues) 
Demands the service of a mind and heart ; 
Though sensitive, yet in their weakest part 
Heroically faBhion«d— to inftise 
Faith in the whispers of the lonely Mnae, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert. 
And oh ! when Nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress. 
Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 
Aad in the soul ta±wi% of ao deoay, 
Brook no Gontiniiance of weak^mindedaess— 
Great Is the glory, for the strife i» hard !' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Akt op Painting in America — John Singlston Copley — 
Chaklbs Wilson Pbalb— Gilbebt Stuabt — John Trumbull — 
Edward 6. Malbonb — Washington Allston — Hbnbt Inman. 

Painting, in this country, has heen more extensively cnlti- 
vated than either of the sister arts ; bat, for the want of proper 
encoaragement, either from government or individuals, histor- 
ical paintings, of native artists, are but rarely met with ; while 
portrait painting, a profitable pursuit, has numerous practition* 
ers; and, in many instances, has attained to great perfection. 

Pursuing our history of the progress of the art, by a chrono- 
logical series of biographical notices, the first artist of any 
celebrity, whose name we find recorded in the early annals of 
our country, was John Watson, a native of Scotland, who 
commenced the art of portrait painting at Perth Amboy in 
New Jersey, in 1715> with considerable success. None of 
the pictures brought into this country, or painted by him, can 
now be found ; yet it cannot be doubted that he had, and 
continues to have, a favorable influence on the progress of art 
in the United States. 

The next painter who visited America was John Smybert, of 
Edinburgh; who» having passed three years in Italy, in studying 
the works of the great masters, returned to London, where he 
was persuaded to embark in the singular scheme of the fa- 
mous Dean Berkeley ; this gentleman's benevolent heart was 
then warmly interested in the establishment of a universal 
College of Science and Arts at the Bermudas, for the instruc- 
tion of heathen children in Christian duties and civil know- 
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ledge. In his benevolent project, he did not neglect the im- 
portant agency of the arts of design ; and being acquainted 
with the talents of Smybert, who had been his fellow-traveler 
in Italy, selected him as the professor of drawing, painting, 
and architecture, for his intended institution. Being disap- 
pointed in receiving the money promised him by his govern- 
ment. Dr. Berkeley abandoned the project, having resided 
about two years at Newport, R. I., during which period Smy- 
bert painted the celebrated picture of the * Berkeley family,' 
now in the Trumbull Gallery at New Haven, and supposed 
10 be the first picture of more than a nngle figure ever painted 
in the Uiiited States. 

This family picture, measuring niAe feet long and six 
wide, represents the Dean, apparently in deep meditation, 
^rroanded by his family ;' one hand restd upon a folio volume^ 
which lies on the table before him, while he is in the act of 
dictating to' his amanuensis. Sir James Dalton. Mrs. Berke- 
]ty with an infant in her arms, and IGss Hancock, a young 
lady who had accompanied them to America, are seated at 
tlie table, and behind thefn are sending two gentlemen, Mr. 
James and Mr. Moffat, while the painter has placed himself 
in the rear, standing by a pillair with a scroll in his hand ; 
and beyond him opens a very beautiful water scene, with 
woods and headlands, the original of which probably once 
existed on the shores of Narraganset bay. 

Smybert married a daughter of Dr. Williams, who was 
Latin schoolmaster of the town of Boston for fifty years, and 
died here in Ijie year 1751, leaving two children, one of 
whoBji, Nathaniel, Md fair to become a painter of eminence, 
bat died at an early age. 

2^ 
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COPLEY. 

John SiNGXiEXON Copley, the father of Lord Lyndhonty 
high chancellor of England, was bom at Boston in 1738, and 
died at London in 1815. At a verj earlj age, he evinced 
great excellence as a portrait painter ; and pieces executed 
by him in Boston, before (to[use his own words) he. had seen 
any tolerable picture, show his natural talent, and, in faiet, 
were unsurpassed by his later productioDS. 

Having practised his art with considerable success both at 
Boston and New York, Copley proceeded to Borne in the 
year 1774, and haviog studied the great masters oi Italy, he 
returned to England in 1776, where he was joined by his 
wife and family, whom he had left at Boston. The struggle 
between England and America, which had commenced in 
1775, prevented hi|n from returning to his native land, which 
he seems always to have had in view ; nor was there BOkuch 
hope gf success for an artist in the convulsed state of the 
country. He accordingly set up his easel in London, where 
he tried his pencil with success on works half-historic and 
half-portrait. In 1777 he was admitted an Associate of the 
Academy, and was elected a Boyal Academician in 1783, 
after having established his reputation by his picture of the 
' Death of the Earl of Chatham.' 

This grand composition, now in the National Gallery, 
London, measures ten feet by sevep and a half; it represents 
the interior of the British House of Peers, with portraits of 
all those noblemen^and commoners who were present there 
on the memorable 7th of April, 1778, when the great and 
venerable Earl of Chatham fell a. victim to the energies of 
his own patriotic ardor. Hoping to conciliate and retain the 
allegiance of the colonies, he rose from his bed, on that 
eventful morning, weakened by the pain and debility oocar 
sioned by a serere fit of hareditaiy gout^ went down to the 
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House of Lorcl% and spoke with his aocastomed seal in op- 
position to the Duke of Bichmond's motion to address lus 
majesty to remove the ministers, and make peace with 
America on any terms. Lord Chatham deprecated this 
sentiment in the warmest terms, to which the Duke of 
Richmond replied : when his brdship, attempting to rise a 
seeond time, fainted and fell back, supported by the arms of 
the Peers who were around Mm. This circumstance, com- 
bined with the general agitation that ensued, constitutes the 
subject of Copley's picture. 

In 1790, Copley was sent, by the city of London, to Han- 
over, to take the portraits of the four Hanoyerian officers, 
comHianders of regiments assodated with the British troops 
under General Elliott (afterwards Lord Heathfield) at the 
defence of Gibraltar, in order to introduce them in the large 
picture which he was about to paint for the dty of the * Siege 
and Belief of. Gibr^tar' on a pannel twenty-five feet long 
and twenty-two and a half high. In this picture, the artist 
introduced many portraits; and, when completed, it was 
placed in the council-chamber of GuildhalL Besides the 
pictures already mentioned, and a number of portraits, in- 
cluding those of 9everal members of the royal ^Eunily, the 
most distingqished of his productions are ' Samuel and Eli,' 
a subject ts^en from the third chapter of the first Book of 
Samuel, in which he reveals to the venerable High Priest 
the communication which warns him <^ the approaching de- 
struction of his family ; the ' Death of Major Pierson,' a 
young officer who commanded a post near the town of St 
Heliers in the Island of Jersey, the commander of which 
having surrendered to a detachment of French troops in 
January, 1781, Pierson collected his little band, and vigor- 
ously attacked and repulsed the invaders — (he was struck 
by a ball, aimed deliberately at him by the French com- 
mander, and fell lifeless, when his negro servant who fought 
at his ude, eager to avenge the fate of a beloved master, 
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iatUndf fetieUed fan. mmket, and brought the riTal eUef to 
the groimd;)' and- the 'Eecape of Brook Wataon from a 
diark/ which, having seised his foot, and snapped it oi^ as 
be was bathoDg at HaTaolt, was about to devour him, when 
a seaman struck themonster between the eyes with a heavj 
boai*'hook, and saved fan oompanion. The terror of the hay^ 
"^ the f urj of tiie firii "^ and the resolution of the mariner, 
are well represented ; while the agitated water, in which die 
seene is laid, is apparently stained with blood. 

Copley chiefly found pleasure in subjects from Britidi 
hiatory and British poetry. His mind, Hke that of West, 
seemed to teem with large and expansive pictures; When 
Nelson fell at Trafalgar, West dipped his brush in historic 
paint«-* Copley did the. same —'the former finished his pio* 
titre^ the latter but planned his. The tide of taste had set 
in against compositions^ that extent and character ; more 
yputhfnl adventurers were making their appearance. Law- 
rttice, Beechy and Shee with their splendid portraitures *« 
StoAard with hie poetic pictures --« and Tomer, with his 
mAgieal landscape, began to appear in the van; and at 
seventy years of i^pe, nature admonished Copley to ceaaa 
thanking of the pablii^ and prepare for a higher tribunal 

Hehad strll however energy suffid^t to send works from 
his teasel to the exhibitioB* Hb last woik was the ' Besnr* 
reetioa,' and witb^that his labors closed, Kbless we except a 
portrait of his eminent son, L<h^ Lyndhurst, painted in 1814. 
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Charles WiLgonf Psale, one of the most extraordiaaiy 
of our native artists, was born at Chester, on the eastern 
shore of Maryhmd, April 16, 1741, and consequently w«b 
three yeare younger than West and Copley* He was ap* 
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prenticed to a saddler at Anoapolis, then the metropolis of 
Maryland, and married at an early age ; and his biographer, 
t^ieaking of h}8 versatility of tident, says, < he was a harness 
maker, dock and watch maker, sUversmith, painter in oil, 
crayon, and miniature, moulded the glasses and oaade the 
sha^eea cases for the latter; was a soldier,, legislator, 
lecturer and a preserver of animals, whose deficiendes he 
supplied by making, glass eyes and artificial limbs ; construct- 
ed for himself a violin and a guitar, modelled in clay, wax 
and plaster; and was the first dentist in this country that 
made sets of enamel teeth.' 

At the age of twenty-six, he was first incited to become a 
painter, from a desire to imitate or even excel «ome wretch- 
ed pictures which he happened to meet with at Norfolk ; and 
having, shortly afterward an opportunity of visiting Philadel- 
phia, he procured for himself materials for portrait paintmg, 
and the ' Handmaid of the Arts' for his instructor. Hesse- 
lius, a portrait painter of some eminence, from the school of 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, who was residing at this time near An- 
napolis, gave him much useful instruction ; and he afterward 
received similar services from Copley, on a visit to Boston 
in 1769. Soon af^er his return, by the aid of several gentle- 
men of Annapolis, he was enabled to visit London, where, 
during the years 1770 and 1771, he studied in the Soyid 
Academy, under the direction of West 

On his return to America, he removed to Bditimore, and 
afterward to Philadelphia, where he opened a picture galle- 
ry ; and for about fifteen years, was the only portrait painter 
in North America. Peale applied himself closely to his pro- 
fession till the year 1785, when the discoverers of some bones 
of a mammoth in Kentucky suggested to him the idea of 
forming a Museum, and he became a coUector of specimens 
of Natural History. Strangers and citizens contributed to 
enlarge his collection, until his picture gallery became too 
small for his museum, which was removed to the Philosophi- 
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ad Hali^ add Boon afterward, a huge skeletoD, found in Ul* 
ster eomitir, New York, was added to Ms ooUeotion. 

Ifi 1791, Pieale made the firet effort in tfak country to form 
ad' Acad^ftj Of Design in Philadelphia, whete joung artigte 
might practiee, and where the productions of native taste 
might be exhibited. Bat, finding few to cooperate with him 
ki his escertkms, h^ was induced to reltnqnish the project. 
Thyee years aSrerward, the indefatigable artist made another 
efibrt^ which finally recmked in the eMablishment of the Penn- 
S|j4v«aia Academy of Fine Arts in 1809, and lired to con- 
tribute to seventeen exhibitions. He- dosed a life of entoh 
or<SAaty industry and exertion at Philadelphia in 1827, at 
A» age ofi eigbty-^TO.''^ 
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(SritBEKf Stttabt was born at Newport, in the State of 
Rhode Ikland, in the year 1755, and died at Boston in July, 

* ■ Of all the plans for oallivatiii|^ the Fia9 Artfr ia this coantij, 
no^ has been adopted which appears so preeminently suited to the 
character and spirit of our institutions, as that of the Art- Union sjs- 
tem. 'the American Art Union at New York h&s done more perhaps 
to prbduce a correct feelings for, aiid a just appreciation of lis value, 
than all other influences eombined ', and fine painting and engny^ 
ingfare yearly diatributeii hyi this iottttutUm throughout the whole 
extent of the Union. 

The last Annual Report states that for the year 1845, the commit- 
tee purchased and distributed among the subscribers one hundred 
and twenty-three' work's of Art, beside a copy to each member of a 
large fine engraving, the * Capture of Major Andre,* after the picture 
by A, B. Durand. The onmber of sabseribers was 3,333, the amount 
of fnads collected, $16^ 65^- that American Art has risen, to a po- 
sition which it never before held — and that the National Academy 
of Design with its schools of instruction, and the New York Gallery, 
more recently established, have found in this institution a valuable 
eoadjntor. 
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1828, in the 6eventj-6f th year of bis age. His father was « 
SeotchmaQ> and came to this country about the year 1750^ 
for the parpose of cultivating tobaocoand manttfactariog that 
strange article of luxury, snuff, of which the artist was sub- 
sequently so extravagantly fond. As « school-boy the young 
Stuart is represented to have been veiy cc^pable, but esceed- 
in^y self-willed ; and being an only s<xi, and handsome with^ 
al, he was ao«uatomed at home to have his own way in eve- 
rything, with little or no control from his indulgent father* 
At thirteen years of age he began to copy fuoture% and at 
length attempted lU^enesses in erayona, in which he met with 
very satisfactory success. 

Soon after coming of age, Stuart went, to England, where 
he became the pupil of West^ and from the year 178^ to 
1792, his portraits occupied the best lights and most conspi* 
cuous places at the annual exhibitions of the Boyal Acade*- 
my. His reputation as a portrait painter, as well in Ireland 
as in England, had introduced him to an exteaiuve circle of 
acquaintance among the higher classes of society, «and fam* 
and fortune attended his progress 4 bol; stdoured and patron- 
ized as he was, he chose to return to his native country. He 
was imp^ed to this st^, as he often declared, by a 4esire to 
give to Americans a faithful portrait of Wa^iqgton, .aod 
thus in some measure to associate his own with, the name .of 
the father of his country. 

He returned to America, in. 1793, and took up his abode 
for some months in -New York, where his talents and acquire- 
ments introduced him to the society of mtoy who were distin- 
guished by office, rank or attainment ; and his observing mind 
and powerful memory treasnfed up events, characters ^md^aii^ 
eedotes which rendered his conversation an inexhaustihle.fttnid 
of amusement and information to hki sitters .and companions* 
In the winter of 1794, he proceeded to Philadelphia, then the 
seat of the Federal government, bearing a letter of introduc- 
tion from the Hon. Jdin Jay to the iUnstrious Waahtngtoiif 
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who kindlj consented to sit to him for his portrait Not sat- 
isfied with the expression, at his first attempt, Stuart imme- 
diately destroyed it, and the President consented to sit again. 
In this second efibrt he was eminently successful ; < a nobler 
personification,' says Alkton, ** of wisdom and goodness, re- 
posing in the majesty of a serene conscience, is not to be 
found on canvas/ The head only is completed ; and, with 
its companion, the portrait of Mrs. Washington, is now the 
property of the Athenaeum at Boston, 

After the removal of the Congress to Washington Gty, Stu- 
art opened a studio at the new seat of government, and paint- 
ed the portraits of many of the distinguished men of the time. 
He resided here till about the year 1805, when be removed to 
Boston, where he remained until the time of his death. Dur- 
ing the last ten y^urs of his life, he had to struggle with many 
infirmities ; yet such was the vigw of his mind, that it seemed 
to triumph over the decays of nature, and to give to some of his 
last productions aU the truth and splendor of his prime. Gil- 
bert Stuart was not only, continues Allston, one of the first 
painters of his time, but must have been admitted by all who 
had an opportunity of knowing him, to have been, even out of 
his art, an extraordinary man ; one who would have found 
distinction easy in any other profession or walk of life. The 
narrations and anecdotes with which his knowledge of men 
and of the world had stored his memory, and which he often 
gave with great beauty and dramatic efiect, were not unfre- 
quently employed by him, in a way and with an address, pe- 
culiar to himself. From this store it was his custom to draw 
largely while occupied with his sitters,'" apparently for their 
amusement ; but his object was rather by thus banishing all 
restraint, to call forth, if possible, some involuntary traits of 
the natural character. It was this which enabled him to an- 
imate his canvas with that peculiar, distinctive life, which 
separates the humblest individual from hb kind. In his hap- 
pier effinrts, no one ever surpassed him, in embodying (if we 
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may so speak) these transient apparitions of the soul. Of 
this, not the least admirable instance is his portrait of Joha 
Adams, now in the Harvard College Library, whose bodily 
tenement seemed rather to present the image of some dilapi- 
dated castle, than of the habitation of the * unbroken mind.' 
But not such is the picture. Called forth as from its crum- 
bling rece8ses,nhe living tenant is there, still ennobling the 
ruin, and upholding it, as it were, by the strength of his own 
life. 

This pictiire was oommenced as a full length ; but deatib 
arrested the hand of the artist, after he iiad completed the 
likeness of the face, and it has been finished, that is, the per- 
son and accessories, by Mr. Suliy. 

In conclusion, says his bi6graplier, Stuart was remarkal^ 
for his generous bearing towards his professional brethren. 
He never suffered the manliness of his nature to darken with 
the least shadow of jealousy ; but where praise iffus due, he 
gave it freely, and gave it too witli a grace wliich showed 
that, bviDg exoellence for its own sake, he had a pleasure m^ 
praising. To the younger artists he was unihmly kind attd 
induTgent, and most liberal of bis advice, which no- one ever 
properly «^ed, withotlt receiving it, and in a manner no lest 
courteous than impressive, fie has, by kis death, Mi « void 
in the world of Art, that will not soon be filled ; but be has be- 
queatlied to his eountry that which neither wealth aor power 
can eommasid -— the rich inheritttiee of his fame. 
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vantages of his birth gave to joQog Trumball one of the best 
edacations the coantiy could afford. He graduated at Har- 
vard College in the class of 1773, at the early age of seven- 
teen ; and, having seen at Boston the works of Smybert and 
Copley, he determined to devote his time and talents to the 
profession of painting. 

Boston and its environs had at ibis time become the seat 
of war ; and the young artist, fired with a spirit which ani« 
mated his countrymen, enrolled himself, at the age of nine- 
teen, as an adjutant in the American Army, and marched to 
join the undisciplined forces which were assembling around 
the head quarters of General Gage. On the 17th of June, 
1775, was fought the memorable battle of Bunkei^s Hill, at 
which time the young adjutant was stationed with his regi- 
ment at Boxbury. In July, General Washington arrived at 
Ounbridge to take command of the troops which were be- 
sieging Boston ; and being informed of the talent of Trum- 
bull, he employed him to make a draft of the enemy's works, 
which he completed to the satisfaction of the commander-iD- 
diief. In August, 1775, Trumbull was appointed aid to 
Washington ; in the autumn of this year he was prombted to 
the office of brigade major, and in the succeeding year, 1776, 
he held the post of Deputy Adjutant Grenend of the North- 
^n Department under General Gates. Owing to some in- 
formality respecting the date of his commission, Trambnli 
became, at this time, dissatisfied with the service, and having 
witnessed many of the chief occurrences of the Revolution, 
he resolved to terminate his military career, and become the 
hist<Hriographer of these great events and of his early com- 
rades. 

With this view, he resided some time at Boston, whei^ he 
remained, studying the works of Copley and others, until 
1780, when he embarked for France, and having made a 
diort stay in Paris, proceeded to London; here he was kindly 
reeeived by West, with whom he pursued his studies unin- 
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terruptedlj till aboat the middle of November, when the news 
of the death of Major Andre was received, and a violent ir- 
ritation was occasioned in the pttblic mind. It was Trum- 
buU's misfortune to lodge in the same house with another 
American gentleman, who had been an officer, and against 
whom a warrant had been issued to apprehend him for high 
treason. Instructions had been given to the officer who was 
to execute the warrant, to arrest, ad interim, the painter, and 
secure his papers in expectation of finding something of im- 
portance ; and in accordance with this order, TrumbuU was 
arrested on the night of the 19th of November, and commit- 
ted to prison. Immediately upon hearing of the arrest. West 
waited upon the king ; represented the circumstances of his 
pupil's former and present situation ; the long time which had 
intervened between his quitting the rebel army and his com- 
ing to England ; and his present entire devotedness to the 
study of. the fine arts. George the Third, after a moment's 
hesitation, replied, ^ this young gentleman is in the power of 
the laws, and I cannot at present interfere ; but go to him, 
and assure him from me, that in the worst possible legal re- 
sult, he has my royal word that his life is safe.' This assur- 
ance, of course, softened in a great degree the rigcNr of an 
(»ght month's imprisonment, during which period he made 
the fine copy from West's picture of Correggio's St. Jerome, 
now in the gallery ^t New Haven. 

In June, 1781, a change had taken place in the affairs of 
the two countries-; the English government had begun to re- 
lax their severity, and Trumbull was admitted to bail by a 
special order of the king, in council, on condition of quitting 
the kingdom within thirty days, not to return during the war. 
Making the best of his way to Ostend, and from thence to 
Amsterdam, he embarked for his native country, where he 
arrived, after much detention, about the . middle of January, 
1782. Fatigue, vexation and disappointment brought on a 
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fever, which confiaed him to his father's hoase the principal 
part of the ensitiDg winter. 

In the spring of 1783, the news arriyed of the prelimina- 
ries of peace having been arranged, and TrambuU imme- 
diatelj formed the resolution of f^in visiting England ; he 
arrived there in the early part of 1784, and recommenced 
his studies with West, by whom he was again kindly received. 
In the year 1786, he produced his first considerable historical 
work, the * Death of General Warren ' at the Battle of Ban- 
ker's Hill. This his first patriotic work of art, having been 
seen and appreciated by both Adams and Jefferson, the for- 
mer of whom was residing at that time as American minist^ 
at London, and the latter at Paiis, he communicated to them 
his project of painting a series of national pictures, in com- 
memoration of the principal events of the Revolution, pre- 
serving as far as practicable, faithful portraits of those who 
had been conspicuous actors in the various scenes, as well as 
accurate details of the arms, dresses and manners of the times^ 
with all of which he had been familiar. 

Finding that the * Death of General Warren ' had given 
offence in London, and being desirous to conciliate. Tram- 
bull determined to paint, before leaving England, a subject 
ham British history ; and selected the ^ Sortie of Gibraltar/ 
whidk was finished in the spring of 1789. In the autumn of 
this year, Trumbull returned to America, and devoted him- 
self with great assiduity to the task of procuring portraits of 
all the distinguished characters in New York, then the seat 
of governments and in the summer of 1780, he was conunia- 
(Bioned by the Corporation to paint a full length of Washing- 
ton, now in the Common Council room of the City Hall. It 
represents the General in full uniform, standing by a whife 
horse, leaning his arm upon the saddle ; in the. background^ 
a view of Broadway in ruins, as it Uien was, the old fort at 
the terminajtion^ and Staten Island in the distance. He pasa- 
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ed the wioter of 1780-1, in travelrag through various parts 
of the country, in search of portraits of illustrious individuals, 
and in the spring returned to New York, where he painted 
for the Corporaticm the whole length portrait of General 
Clinton, also in the Common Council room of the City HalL 
in 17§2 he was again at Philadelphia, and there painted the 
portrait of General Washington, now in the gallery at New 
Haven. 

In May, 1794, he returned to England as Secretary to Mr. 
Jay, who had heen appointed minister to Great Britain ; and, 
in a residenee of ten years, produced sevend pictures, the 
most celebrated of which are the ^ Madonna au Corset rouge ' 
from Raphael, the ' Infant Savior and St. John,' and a * Holy 
Family,' all of wfaioh are now in the New Haven gallery. 
He returned to the United States again in 1804, but in con- 
sequence of the embarrassments of trade, and the unsettled 
state of the country, the fine arts were but illy supported 
here ; and An 1808, he returned again to London, and re- 
mained abroad until his final return to the United States in 
1816. 

During his last absence, a change had taken place in the 
state of the arts in this country. Stuart, Sully and Jarvis 
were each enjoying a high and deserved reputation ; and al- 
though Allston had not yet arrived, the fame of his success 
and superiority had preceded him. The Capitol at Wasb- 
^ ington was rebuilding, and Congress, during the session of 
1816-17, appropriated thirty-two thousand dollars for the 
purchase of four pictures, each eighteen feet by twelve, to be 
placed on the walb of the Botunda. They selected for their 
subjects the < Declaration of Independence,' signed on the 
4th of July, 1776 ; the * Surrender of Burgoyne,' on the 
17th of October, 1777, to the American forces under General 
Giates, at Saratoga ; the ' Surrender of Cornwallis,' at York- 
town in Virginia, Oct 19, 1781 ; and the * Besignation 0£ 
General Washington/ at AnnapoBs, Dec 28, 1788, and nxh 
80* 



tborized l^mboll to ezecate the work, wldcii he peiftmied 
Id the space of seven jears. These pietwes are in the style 
of his master. West ; and ahhoag;fa some critics have found 
frolt with the groaping of the figures, and the apparent stii^ 
ness of the principal offioers, their merit in man j particQlan 
is of a high order, and the j will ever he valoable for the 
faithful portraits thej have handed down to us.* 

The last picture was scarcely finished in 182i, when he had 
the misfortoae to lose his wife, the faithful and belored com- 
panion of all the Ticissitodes of twenty-lbor years. In the 
words of the Artist^ <my best fiiead was removed from me^ 
and I had no child. A sense of loneliness began to cre^ 
over my mind, yet my hand was steady, and my ai^ good; 
why then sink into prematare imbecility?' He thereft»e 
resolved to begin a new series of his revehitionary si^jeelB^ 
on canvas six feet by nine, for the purpose ot solacing his 
weaxy hours by oecopatioa. The expenses necessarily ind- 
dent to soch an undertaking, soon diminished his peconiary 
resources, and the thought occurred to him, that, altfaoogh 
there was little probability of his being able to dispose of hb 
|»cture6, either to individuals or to the State, it might be, that 
aome Uterary institntien would, be destious of possessing 
Ibeaau An arrangement was finally oondaded wkh Yale 
College at New Haven — a fire proof gallery was erected, 
lA which the {MCtures were arranged under his direction, and 

* The fifth panel has been filled with a picture by Weir, the subject 
of which is that portion of the congregation of Mr. John Bobinson, 
who, after baring been driven from England by religious persecutioH, 
sad haiTing roakied eleren y«ara in Holland, are here represented as 
gathered on tbe ded( of the Speedwell at the numieiit of embarcation to 
America — the lower row of figures are kneeling,, and orer the upper 
row hangs the mainsail of the vessel, very happUy disposed. A sixth 
picture has been more recently painted by Vanderlyn, which is destined 
Siso to occupy a panel of the Rotunda. The moment represented, is 
when Cohmbiis having drawn bis sword and disphiyed flie royal stand- 
iSi, is ia Ibe act ef taking posNOkw of tha n«wfy «&C9v«rad ooim^^ 
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BB annuitj of one thoiMaod dollars for the renudnder of hm 
life was fietiled upon the Artist, who made one noble eondi-r 
tio0 in this final dispositum of his works, that, after his deaths 
the entire proceeds of the exhibitioii shonld be perpetually 
^;^;iropriated towards defrajing the expense jof educating 
iadigent scholars in Yale College.' ^ I thus,' says he, < ha^e 
the happy refieotiooy that whea I shall hare gone to my reali 
these works will remain a source of good to many a poor, 
perhaps meHtoriooa and eseellent yoang man.' 

Beside the miniatnre copies of the pictnres at the Capitol^ 
the Trumbull Gallery contains among other valiiable pio- 
dactiotts, the < Battle of Bunker Hill ;' the < Deadi of Gen. 
Montgomery, in the attack of Queboc;' the ^Battle of 
Frinceiont' partly finished ; the ' Capture of the Hessiaps al 
Trenton;' the ^ Death of Gen. Meroer, at Um Battle of 
Princeton;' < Portrait of Gen. Washington,' painted at 
Philadelphia, in the year 1792, for the city of Charleston, 
S. C. ; a copy of Correggio's celebrated <St Jerome of 
Parma ;* and a copy of the < Transfiguration,' the master 
piece of Baphael. Five copies of his historical pictures, 
^The Dedaiation of Indq>^eace,' the ^Death of Gen. 
Montgomery,' the < Death of Gen. Warren,' the < Death of 
Gen. Meroer,' and the ^ Bout of the Hessians at Trenton,' 
were purchased bj the Wadsworth AthensBam at Hartfoid) 
and now adorn the walls of that Institution. The ' Sortie of 
Gibraltar' and ^ Friara receiving the body of Hector,' are the 
property ef the AthensBum at Boston. 

An association had been early formed in New York lor 
{HTomoting the Fine Arts, and Chancellor Livingston eleefeed 
Ptesident Foe a considerable period, the institation was 
sustained with some vigor, bat it finally lost its vitality, and 
in 1S16 it had nearly ceased to exist. Daring that year De 
Witt Clinton^ who was then President of the Aasodatiott^ 
originated a plan, by whidh it was revived under the name 
of the Anerieaa Academy of Fine Aits^ Delieacyreqaired 
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ham to resign the presidency, and at liis nomiDstion, Tram- 
boll was elected to occupy the chair, which he continoed to 
do with great abilitj until the formation fji the National 
Academy of Dengn, which went into operation in 1825, with 
Samuel F. B. Morse as President; during this period it may 
be truly said, no artist in this country gave instruction to so 
many scholars, and certainly no one displayed a warmer zeal 
in the cause of Art 

In the year 1887 Trumbull removed to New Haven where 
he resided four years, till 1841 ; he then returned to New 
York, in order to receive the advice of his favorite physician, 
Dr. Washington, and there remained until his death, in 
November, 1843. By his own request, his remains w&ee 
oanried to New Haven for interment, where he reposes in a 
8^[Milehre, boiit by himself, beneath his Monumental Gallery. 
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Edwabd G. MiXBOHB, the earliest. American miniature 
painter, was born at Newport, Bhode Island, in 1777. He 
discovered a propensity for drawing at a very early period <^ 
life, and when quite a lad, was in the habit of frequenting 
the theatre, chiefly attracted thither by the illusions of scene* 
ry. The stage, Qven in the utmost magnificence of splendor 
and decoration, is but an inferior school in which to form the 
taste of an artist. The earnestness of Malbone's exsunina- 
tion of everything belonging to the scenery, and the desire 
he exhibited to penetrate the mystery of these shifting (mo* 
tures, attracted the notice of the scene painter, who pleased 
with the ardor of the young amateur, gave him a few lessons 
in drawing, suffered him to assist him with the chalk and 
brush, and soon after, permitted him to paint an entire scene* 
This was probably a landscape, and good only by eompaiiscm 
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with the general oaediocrity of the soenea in a small proviii- 
dal theatre. HU prodaedon was received with applause; 
and Malbone, having tasted the. pleasures of public commen- 
dation, began to experience* the enthusiasm of the Arts, and 
to aspire to the approbation of^ refined and cultivated criti- 
cism. 

While the young scene-painter thus amused himself at the 
theatre, he employed himself with indefatigable industry at 
home in drawing heads, and at length, attempted likenesseS) 
and soon devoted himself to portraiture. He confined hin^ 
self chiefly to water colors, and after a time, altogether to 
the painting of miniatures. His improvement was rapid and 
constant, and his reputation soon made its way throng the 
principal cities of the United States^ He pursued his pro* 
fession with success for some time in New York, and after- 
ward in Fhiladdpbia and Boston ; but hit constitution was 
not naturally vigorous, and his excessive application to stndy^ 
began to impair his health. Desiiiotts of trying the effect of 
a southern climate, he removed to Gharteston, & C in the 
winter €)£ 1800, where his talents, and the refinement of his 
mind and manners^ secured to him the hospitality of its in- 
habitants. During the period of his ill-health he had r^ 
stricted himself to eight hours' applieation in his painting 
room, but g^tified at the success which attended his labors 
here, he taxed his energies to the utmost, commencing his 
studies very early in the morning, and attempted to devote 
the night as well as the day to his profesdon ; for this pur- 
pose he contrived a method of painting by candlelight, by 
the means of glasses which condensed the rays, and threw 
them upon the ivory. Although this experiment did not 
succeed to his wishes, yet it shows the ardor of h|s applica- 
tion, and his perseverance in the pursuit of his favorite wtU 

With all this zeal for the particular object of his aml»tkHi» 
Malbone did not neglect the general cnltivalion of his mind; 
for he felt that the artist who knows sntfaiDg but his art, can 
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never know even that perfectly. The technical or mechanical 
part of painting maj indeed be studied, and carried to great 
perfection hj itself alone ; bnt all that is intellectual or ani- 
mated in the art» all that depends upon taste or fancy, upon 
delicacy or dignity of conception, must be nourished by lite- 
rature, and the habit of contemplating nature with a philo- 
sophic or a poetic eye. 

In May, 1801, he sailed in company with his friend Wash- 
ington Allston for London, where he resided several months, 
for the purpose of studying the paintings of celebrated masters. 
While in England, he made the acquaintance of many emi- 
nent living artists, and received many friendly attentions from 
West, who gave him unlimited access to his painting room. 
In a letter, written at this period, he thus expresses his opin- 
ion of some of the leading artists of the day. * Mr. West is 
decidedly the greatest painter among them for history ; Mr. 
Lawrence is the best portrait painter, and after him I think 
Sir William Beechy the next, and then Mr. Hoppner. Some 
of Mr. Copley's historical pieces I think very fine. So are Mr. 
Trumbull's; bnt I do not admire his portraits. Among minia- 
tore painters, I think Mr. Shelly and Mr. Cosway the best. 
Mr. Fuseli, from whom we expected so much, I was disap- 
pointed in.' He further adds t < I have painted many pictures 
since I left Charleston, and am painting one now, which I 
shall bring with me ; it is ' The Hours — Past, Present, and 
Coming.' 

This celebrated production, now at Newpiort, B. I., is a 
miniature of about ten inches in length and seven in breadth, 
and comprises three female figures. The centre one, indi- 
cating Maturity or the Present, represents a lady who has 
apparently seen thirty summers of uninterrupted health and 
happiness { the figure upon the right, the Past, has evidently 
progressed quietly and peacefully into the vale of years ; while 
on the left, the Coming is exemplified by the sunny features 
of a girl of twelve, whose heart is evidently swelling with joy- 
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fal anticipations of the future. The delicacy and expression 
of interest are exquisite ; the grouping, of the most graceful 
elegance ; and the coloring varied, harmonious, and admira- 
ble. 

Malbone returned to Charleston in the autumn of 1801, 
and resumed his profession, manifesting the improvement he 
had made during his absence ; and from this period continued 
to pursue it with unabated success for about six years, a part 
of which time was passed in Boston, and the remainder in 
New York. In 1806, his labors were interrupted by languor 
aod disease ; confinement and sedentary application had, for 
some time, been gradually undermining his constitution, and 
he now manifested every symptom of rapidly approaching 
consumption. He laid aside the pencil, and tried the effect 
of exercise and travel during the summer, but without avaiL 
A change of climate was recommended by his physicians, (a 
chaoge which frequently increases the sufferings of the pa* 
tient, by removing him from the comforts of home,) and in 
the autumn of 1806, he took passage for the island of Jamaica, 
designing to pass the winter there ; but not receiving the bene- 
fit for which he hoped, he returned to die in his native coun- 
try. He landed at Savannah, hoping to bo able to reach 
Newport at the opening of spring. But his fr:ime had become 
too weak ; and he languished here until the 7tU of May, 1807, 
when he closed his valuable life, in the thirty-second year of 
his age. 



AUiSTON. 

Washington Allstok was bom in the State of South 
Carolina, in the year 1779, and died at Cambridge, near Bos- 
ton, on the 9th of June, 1843. Being of a weak and feeble 
constitution, his physicians reconunended his removal to an- 
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other climate ; and, oonseqnently, before he had entered upon 
his seventh year, he was sent to Newport, Rhode Island, 
where he oonttnoed hi« studies until his seyenteenth year, 
and was then entered at Harvard University. 

In some notes sent to Mr. Danlap ht his ^ History of the 
Arts of Design,' he states, that his taste for imitation and 
compositioQ had manifested itself before he left Carolina, even 
88 early as six years of age ; and that his favorite amusement 
was to put together little landscapes with cottages built of sticks 
and mosses, shaded with miniature trees, and peopled with 
men and women manv&ctured from the forked stalks of the 
fern. He adverts, too, to his eaiiy passion for the wild, the 
marvellous, and the terrifie, and his delight in the stories of 
enchantments, hags, and witches, related by his father's ne- 
groes. * These childish fiancies,' says he, * were the straws 
by which an observer might have guessed which way tl^ cur- 
rent was setting for after hfo ;' and here i«ay be perceitred 
the germ of that poetic talent which afterward opened, imd 
was displayed both by the peaamd the pencil of AUston. 

Previous to hb leaving N^poit, Allston had become ac- 
quainted with lialbone, who was deservedly ranked the first 
mniiatare painter in the coantry ; and being in the halHt, dar- 
ing his Freshman year, of visiting him frequently at his rooms, 
at Boston, he was induced, by admiration of the artist's works, 
to try also his own hand at miniature, but it was without suc- 
cess. Allston's leisure hours at Cambridge were chiefly de- 
voted to the pencil ; and he obtained permission to copy, dur- 
ing one of his winter vacations, a portrait of Cardinal Benti- 
voglio, from Van Dyck by Smybert, in the college library, 
which at that time seemed to him the perfection of painting — 
an opinion which he had occasion to alter some years after- 
ward, upon viewing the original. 

Having gone through the four years' course of coSlegiate 
studies, AUston returned to South Carodina in die year 1800, 
where he disposed of his patemid estate for tibe purpose of de- 
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frajing his expenses in Europe ; and in May, 1801, at the age 
of twentj-two, embarkecj with his friend Malbone for Eng^ 
land. Soon after his arrival in London, he became a student 
of the Bojal Academy, and was immediately introduced to 
West, then in the zenith of his fame, who received him with 
his usual urbanity ^nd kindness. The following year, 1^02, 
he exhibited three pictures at Somerset Ifouse ; the principal 
one, a ' French soldier relating a story,' a comic attempt ; a 
* Rocky coast with banditti ;' and a * Landscape with horse- 
men ;' which latter he had painted during his residence at 
Cambridge. 

AUston remained three years in England ; and in 1804, in 
company with his Mend and fellow^artist Yanderlyn, crossed 
over to Paris. At this period the Gallery of the Louvre was 
in full splendor, rich with the treasures of art, which the con- 
queror of nations had gathered into his splendid capital He 
remained in Paris but a few months at this visit, and em- 
ployed his time in studying and meditating upon the enchant- 
ing works of Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese, passing 
hours of indescribable plea^fbre before their magnificent pro- 
ductions, the Peter Martyr, the Miracle of the Slave, and the 
Marriage at Cana. He painted also four original pictures, 
and made a copy from Rubens in the Luxembourg gallery. 

From Paris, Allston proceeded to Italy, passed leisurely 
through Switzerland, crossed the Alps by the Pass of St 
Gothard, and saw the sun rise on Lake Maggiore. In a let- 
ter descriptive of his journey, he says : * Such a sunrise ! 
The giant Alps seemed literally to rise from their purple beds, 
and putting on their crowns of gold, to send up hallelujahs 
almost audible.' He remained four years in Italy, residing 
chiefly at Rome, where the Danish sculptor Thorwaldsen, 
whose fame has since spread over the civilized world, was 
his fellow student Here also he became acquainted with 
Coleridge, la much valued friend who taught him the golden 
rule, never to judge of anff v^k of artbyiU defects — a rule 

31 
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whicby while it spares the artist much pain, widens gi^atlj 
hb sphere of pleasure.' Speaking of the works of Michael 
Angelo, he sajs, ' as I stood beneath his colossal Prophets 
and Sibyls, still more colossal in spirit, I felt as if in the 
presence of messengers from the other world, with the destinj 
of man in their breath — in repose even terrible. No one 
would mistake them for inhabitants of our world ; yet they 
are true to the imagination, as the beings about us, to our 
senses.' 

He returned to America in 1809 ; in the following year 
married Miss Channing, the sister of the late Rev. Dr. Ghan- 
'ning; and, in 1811, accompanied by his wife, returned again 
to £ngland. The first work he commenced on his ai*rival 
in London, was one of his grandest compositions, ^ The Dead 
Man revived by the Bones of Elisha,' now at Philadelphia^ 
which was first exhibited at the British Institution, and there 
obtained the first prize of two hundred guineas. The scene 
of this picture is founded on the following passage from the 
Second Book of Kings : ' And the bands of the Moabites 
invaded the land at the coming in of the year. And it came . 
to pass as they were burying a man, that behold they spied 
a band of men, and they cast the man into the sepulchre of 
Elisha ; and when the man was let down, and touched the 
bones of Elisha, he revived.' * The sepulchre of Elisha,* 
says the artist, ^ is supposed to be in a cavern among the 
mountains ; in the foreground is the man at the moment of re- 
animation, and behind him, in a dark recess, are the bones of 
the Prophet, the skull of which is peculiarized by a preter- 
natural light. At his head and feet are two Slaves, bearers 
of the body, and in the most p)*ominent group above, is a 
soldier alarmed and terrified at the miracle, in the act of rush- 
ing from the scene. Behind the soldiers are two men, of dif- 
ferent ages, earnestly listening to the explanation of a priest, 
who is directing their thoughts to Heaven ; while, clinging to 
the old man is a boy, too young to comprehend the nature of 
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the miracle ; bat, like children of his age, unconsciously partak- 
ing of the general impulse. The group on the right forms an 
episode, consisting of the wife and daughter of the reviving 
man. In the distance, at the entrance of the cavern, the 
Sentinels mark the depth of the picture, and indicate the 
alarm which has occasioned this tumultuary burial.' 

His progress in this picture was interrupted by a danger- 
ous nervous disorder, which after some months of great suf- 
fering, compelled him to remove to Clifton, near Bristol,, 
where he placed himself under Dr. King, a celebrated sur- 
geon, to whom he was indebted, under providence, for his re- 
covery. At Bristol he painted a number of pictures ; among 
these were half-length portraits of his friend Coleridge, and 
his medical friend Dr. King, which he considered among his 
best works of that style. On his return to London, he was^ 
afflicted with a calamity to which he alludes, in one of his 
letters, thus feelingly and briefly : — * a calamity of which I 
cannot speak — the death of my wife — leaving me nothing but 
my art, which then seemed to me as nothing.^ He painted 
also, about this time, a beautiful little picture of < The Mother 
and Child,' which he presented to his friend, Mr. M'Murtie^ 
of Philadelphia. 

In the year 1817, AUston painted his picture of 'Jacob's 
Dream,' a subject which he had long contemplated, and which 
he considered one of his happiest efforts. It was immediately 
purchased by the Earl of Egremont, and is now at Petworth 
in England. The subject is sublimely and originally treat- 
ed; * for instead of two or three angels,' to use the words of 
the artist, * I have introduced a vast multitude ; and instead 
of a ladder or narrow steps, I have endeavored to give the 
idea of immeasurable flights of steps, with platform above plat- 
form, rising and extending into space immeasurable.' Hia 
prize picture of this year, * Uriel in the Sun,' a subject taken 
from the third book of Paradise Lost, was purchased by the 
late Marquis of Stafford, and is now in the collection of the 
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Duke of Sutherland. Speaking of the effect of light in this 
picture^ he says, ' I surrounded him and the rock of adamant 
on which he sat, with the prismatic colors, in the order in 
which the ray of light is decomposed by the prism. I laid them 
on with the strongest colors, and then with transparent color, 
so intimately blended them, as to reproduce the original ray/ 

In 1818 Allston was seized with a homesickness, which 
< in spite of the best and kindest friends,' he was unable to 
overcome, although among these friends he had the privilege 
of numbering Wordsworth, Southey and Coleridge, each of 
whom have enshrined in verse their affectionate remembrance 
of his genius and his virtues ; he therefore returned to Ameri- 
ca in the autumn of that year, bringing with him only one 
finished picture, ^ Elijah in the Wilderness,' which was after- 
ward purchased by Mr. Labouchere, and is now in England. 
He was elected Associate of the Boyal Academy the same 
year ; and would have been made an Academician, but for 
one of the original laws of the institution, which renders no 
artist eligible, wlio is not resident in England. During bis 
residence in London, in 1813-14, he published a small vol* 
ume of poems, in which he displayed a most delicate ima^- 
nation, an exquisite purity of thought, and the finest suscep- 
tibility to the harmonies of language; and the occasional 
pieces which he afterward wrote, have confirmed his reputa- 
tion. As ek prose writer, he is chiefly known by the romance 
of ^ Monaldi,' a work of power and interest, showing at once 
his versatility as an author, his sensibility to beauty, and his 
capacity of execution. 

From the period of his arrival in America in 1818, Allston 
remained settled at Cambridgeport, near Boston, where hia 
benevolent and social qualities, not less than his various in- 
tellectual accomplishments, gathered around him many lov- 
ing and admiring friends ; and among the professors of the 
University, at which he had received his education, he found 
many congenial associates. 
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Daring the last years of his life, Allston was engaged upon 
his great picture of ' Belshazzar's Feast/ a subject taken from 
the fifth chapter of the Book of Daniel. In the centre of the 
banquet ting hall of the palace stands the Prophet, in the act 
of expounding to the king the interpretation of the Hand- 
writing upon the wall, and sets before him the power, the 
degradation, and the restoration of Nebuchadnezzar, his 
father, and his own apostasy. In the foreground on the left, 
is seated the king, and near him stands the queen, supported 
by two maidens. On the right are the discomfited Astrolo- 
gers and Soothsayers, and between them and Daniel, is a 
group in shadow, whose devout attitudes mark them to be 
Jews. One of the females kneels in a posture of adoration, 
while another is reaching forward to touch the garment of the 
Prophet. In the middle ground is the banquet table, and in 
the galleries and distance, groups of figures exhibiting the 
confusion and amazement incident to such a scene. The 
figure of the Prophet is a most sublime conception ; and that 
of the king, though unfinished, displays the terror, anguish 
and dismay which would be naturally felt by one so situated. 
In the figure of the queen, anxiety and sorrow are power- 
fully depicted. The light on the principal group proceeds 
from the supernatural blaze which surrounds the writing upon 
the walL Altogether it is esteemed in composition, expres- 
sion, light and shade, and in depth and harmony of color, one 
of the finest efibrts of modern art ; and it has been justly said 
that this work, though left unfinished, will be regarded three 
centuries hence, as the Italians now regard the Last Judg- 
ment of Michael Angelo. To the Artist it will ever be an 
object of veneration, for it bears the last touches of the great 
pencil of the Poet-Painter.* 



* A distinguished American artist who has recently returned from a 

residence of several years among the works of Art in the Old World, in 

writing of this work, thus expresses himself; — " For many years, I had 

heard of the picture, in progress, of Belshazzar's Feast, by Washington 

31* 
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Among \i\d principal works, not already mentioned, are 
* Saul and the Witch of Endor ;' * Jeremiah dictating t^ the 
Scribe his Prophecy of the Destruction of Jerusalem ;' the 
Prophet seated, with flowing beard and wide eyes glaring on 
the future, while the Scribe regards him with horror and 
wonder ; < Rosalie listening to music ;' the figure of a young 

Allston. Upon his death, I was informed of the defaced condition in 
which he had left it, and, finally, of its restoration to its pres^it state j 
and among the many descriptions given me of it, as it is, there were 
none very flattering to his reputation. My surprise and pleasure were 
the greater, upon seeing it, — as it is, certainly, as far as it is wrought, 
one of the finest pictures I ever saw. I have looked at it again and 
iigain, and feel confident I am not mistaken in rating it as I do. There 
is much m(n« of the picture finished, than strikes one at the first view ; 
the few unfinished figures in the foreground, veiling, as it were, the ex- 
cellence, beauty, and amount of that which is completed. The whole of 
the background and middle ground, or the figures next in size and ad- 
junct to the principal figures, appear to be finished, and that with a care 
imd completenesf that are surprising. His concern was everywhere up- 
on the picture, and the detail which pervades the whole surface of the 
canvas makes every iuch of it teem with the subject; and this too, 
strange to say, without the least detriment to that required breadth that 
no fine picture must want. ' In the same hour came forth fingers of a 
man's hand and wrote over against the candlestick upon the plaster of the 
wall of the king's palace,' etc. This is the time chosen for the picture. Of 
the figures in the foreground, the queen is the only one that is finished, or 
very nearly so. Her attitude, her intently fixed look of awe and grief at 
the writing on the wall, her convulsive gripe of the hand of an attendant 
immediately behind her, while she hears the prophet's doom, the ex- 
pression in the faces of the two attendants, is one of the finest and most 
powerful passages of art, I ever saw committed to canvas. It exhibits 
ihe drawing of Raphael, with the coloring of Titian. On the right hand 
of the picture, as you stand before it, below the unfinished astrologers 
in the f(»reground, is a group of figures, mostly in shadow, some bending 
low in reverence of the prophet, — which for color, drawing, and execu- 
tion, altogether, is of unsurpassable beauty. The artist aimed to make 
it a perfect picture ; and, if we may judge by the evidence already ad- 
duced, the trial would have terminated very much like a verdict in his 
iavor." 
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girl who has been reading ; the hand which held the book 
has dropped, and the other is pressed upon her bosom ; < A 
Roman lady reading,' a contemplative grandeur and simplicity 
in the attitude, of the same kind of beauty as the Rosalie ; 
< Miriam singing her Song of Triumph,' extremely fine, es- 
pecially in color ; ' Lorenzo and Jessica,' two figures seated 
on a bank, the action and expression of the hands excellent ; 
'The Evening Hymn," a young girl seated among ruins, 
singing her vesper hymn to the Virgin; 'Anne Page and 
Slender,' 'Beatrice,' and 'Amy Bobsart,' — all in the pos- 
session of gentlemen in Boston ; ' Rebecca at the Well,' be- 
longing to M. Van Schaick of New York ; and ' Spalatro's 
vision of the Bloody Hand/ from Mrs. Raddiffe's ' Italian,' 
now in the possession of Mr. Ball, of Charleston, S. C. 

The serene close of his days gave the finishing touch to 
the picture of his life. After a cheerful evening spent with 
his friends, the pang of a single moment released his soul to 
its immortal home. He had just laid his hands on the head 
of a favorite young friend, and begging her to live as near 
perfection as she could, he blessed her with fervent solemni- 
ty, and with that blessing upon his lips, he died. Not a 
feature of his face was discomposed ; but he lay beautiful in 
death, as he had been beautiful in life, like some gracious 
work of art, just finished, and just beginning its silent im- 
mortality. 



INMAN. 



Henry Inman was bom at Utica, in the state of New 
York, in 1801, and died in New York City, in February 
1846, at the comparatively early age of forty-five years. ^ 
His parents had emigrated from England and were among 
the earliest settlers of his native town. Like many who 
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hare become distinguished in the art, his first delights were 
isonneeted with pictures, and his first aspiration was the wish 
to be enrolled among celebrated artists. At a very earl j 
age his favorite "book was ti translation tern Madame de 
Genlis* < Tales of the Castle/ in which he found food to 
nourish and strengthen his peculiar tastes and fancies. 
Among the notes to one of the stories contained in that 
work are. to be found kvief biographies of some of the most 
celebrated painters and sculptors. He never wearied of 
pouring over their histories, and the name of Raphael em- 
bodied in his young mind all that could be conceived of 
greatness. 

About the year 1812, his father removed to the city of 
New York. His taste for Art had already begun to develop 
Itself, and notwithstanding he had obtained a warrant to enter 
West Point as a cadet, he evinced so unequivocal a bent for 
the profession in which he became so eminent, that his father 
placed him with Jarvis, at that time one of the besC portrait 
painters in the city. He remained with his instructor seven 
years, during which period they visited together New Orleans 
and several of the southern cities. Immediately upon his 
emancipation, he commenced portrait and miniature painting, 
in which latter department, his productions, twenty years 
since, were considered second only to the works of Malbone ; 
but the demand for portraits in large induced him to relin- 
quish this branch of the art. 

In 1824 — 25 Inman joined the Association of Artists for 
drawing, and on the establishment of the National Gallery of 
Design, was elected Vice President, which office he filled 
until his removal to Philadelphia ; within a short dbtance of 
that city, at Mount Holly, be purchased an estate, where he 
could paint, surrounded by his family, with the delights of 
rural scenes in summer, and the comforts of his own fireside 
in winter. He was no less remarkable for the versatility, 
than for the excellence of his talent. The new art of Lithog- 



raphy was at this period attracting the general attention of 
the artists of our country. His* spirited heads, sketched 
upon Bristol Boards and slightly tinged with water colors^ 
had been greatly admired, and thia new invention for re*> 
producing those free pencil drawings, had a peculiar charm 
for him. 

His reputation, meanwhile, became m<M*e and more ex- 
tended by several compositions in oils, illustrative of the 
popular works of fiction, which are now scattered far and 
wide over the country. At length in 1834, he returned to 
New York, and opening his studio once more in the heart of 
the city, with the intention of devoting his whole attention 
to portrait painting, the orders for pictures crowded upon 
him so rapidly, that even with his noted quickness and woo^ 
derful facility of execution, it was almost impossible for hia 
pencil to keep pace with the demands that were made upon 
it. The admiration excited by his new heads gave a fresh 
appreciation to those he had painted in former years, while 
present approval and success warmed his canvas with a 
richer glow. 

In the year 1844, Inman visited England, where he spent 
about ten months, with the hope of restoring his health, 
which had become impaired by his incessant application. 
During that period he painted portraits of Dr. Chalmers, 
Wordsworth, Macaulay, and Lord Cottenham, and a sketch 
of * Rydal Falls' near the residence of Wordsworth. Almost 
his last production — and of which he often spoke as his best, 
was an * October afternoon,' painted during the month of 
October, 1845. The subject of the painting is an American 
district school-house, on the skirt of a wood, with children 
just released from their tasks, loitering to frolic on the hill- 
side ere they turn their steps homeward. From the negro, 
who pauses to grin at the sport of the children, to the dash 
of foam upon the stream that hints at the mill in the hazy 
distance, from the rich forest glade, chequered by the level 
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sunbeams, to the delicious autumnal atmosphere that softens 
the distant spire beneath the mountains — the whole picture, 
alike in composition and handling, is full of character and 
beauty. Another of Inman's celebrated productions, called 
< Mumble the Peg,' a sort of pictorial memorandum of early 
schoolday amusements, now belongs to the estate of the late 
E. L. Gary, Esq. of Philadelphia, in whose gallery are many 
of the choicest works of American painters and sculptors, 
and than whom Arts and Artists in any country have never 
had, or lost a more gifted and generous friend. 

When Inman had finished his ' October afternoon,' he re- 
marked that he had painted his last picture. A disease 
which permitted him to work only a few hours during the 
day had already fixed itself upon him, and he returned to die 
among his friends. The artists of New York and a large 
concourse of fellow citizens attended his remains to the 
grave ; and his works have since been collected for public 
exhibition in the city upon which he had conferred such 
distinguished honor. 
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GALLERIES OF ART, 



The Museum op the Vatican — The Museum of thb Capitol— 
The Imperial Gallery at Florence — Gallery op the Grand 
DuKB — School op the Finb Arts — The Museum at Na- 
ples — Academy op Fine Arts at Bologna — Thb Rotal 
Gallery at Turin — Thr Brera Gallery at Milan — The 
Ambrosian Library — School op the Fine Arts at Tenicb — 
The Gallery at Parma — The Picture Gallery at Verona — 
The Bilder Gallery at Dresden — The Picture Gallery 

■ AT Mttnich — Th b Gallery at Berlin — The Picture Gallbkt 
AT Antwerp — The Public Gallery at the EU^ue — Koyal 
Gallery at the Hague — The National Gallery at Amster- 
dam — The Imperial Gallery at Vienna — The Royal Col- 
lection at Copenhagen — The Hermitage Gallery at St. 
Petersburg — The Gallery op Paintings at Madrid — Thb 
National Museum at Seville — The Gallery op the Loif- 
TRE — The Luxembourg Gallery — Thb Gallbby at Vbb- 
8A1LLB8 — The Royal Academy at London — Windsor Castle 
Gallery — Hampton Court Gallery — Thb Picture Gallery 
AT DuLWiCH College. 

THE MUSEUM OF THE VATICAN. 

Th£ Vatican, or the Palace of the Pope, adjoining the 
charch of St. Peter, is an immense pile of buildings, with no 
systematic plan or order of architecture, and covers an area 
twelve hundred feet in length bj one thousand in breadth. 
The period of its foundation is not known; though it is 
probable that when building the church, Constantine assign* 
ed to the pope some of the numerous edifices, then existing 
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in the gardens of Nero. But whoever was the founder, it is 
quite clear that Charlemagne resided in it when he was 
crowned Emperor, by Pope Leo III, in the year 800 — that 
it was repaired by Innocent III, in the twelfth century — 
that it was enlarged and made the permanent residence of 
the popes by Gregory XL when the Holy See returned from 
Avignon in 1377 — and that it has been enlarged and beau- 
tified by nearly every successive pontiff, from that period to 
the present time. Excepting the suite of apartments appro- " 
priated to the pope, the whole of the Vatican^. which is said 
to contain 4422 apartments, is occupied as an immense re- 
pository of the Fine Arts — by far the most extensive and 
splendid in the world. 

The Scala Regia, or Royal stair-way, a magnificent flight 
of steps, springing from the Porch of St. Peter's, near the 
equestrian statue of Constantine, leads to the Sala Regia or 
Royal Hall, built during the pontificate of Paul III, about the 
year 1540, as a hall of audience for ambassadors ; and now 
serves as a vestibule to the Sistine and Pauline chapels, the 
former of which contains ' The Last Judgment,* and the lat- 
ter * The Conversion of St. Paul,* by Michael Angelo. Op- 
posite to the Sistine chapel, is the Ducal Hall, in which the 
popes of former times gave audience to princes. 

This conducts to the Gallery of the Vatican, containing 
about fifty pictures, arranged in four apartments, and pos- 
sessing probably more real treasures of art, than any other 
collection in the world. The most remarkable are ' The 
Transfiguration,' ' The Madonna di Foligno,' and the < Coro- 
nation of the Virgin,' — all by Raphael; a ^Madonna and 
Child in Glory,' and the * Martyrdom of St. Peter,' by Goi- 
do; the * Incredulity of St. Thomas,' < St. John the Baptist,' 
and a 'Magdalene,' by Guercino; the ' Entombment of 
Christ,' by Caravaggio ; a * St. Sebastian,'. and a * Portrait of 
a Doge of Venice,' by Titian ; * St. Romualdo's Dream,' by 
Andrea Sacchi; the 'Martyrdom of St. Erasmus,' by N. Pous- 
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fiin ; and the < Communion of St Jerome/ the magnificent 
master-piece of Domeoichino, considered as second only to the 
Transfiguration. 

A series of small chambers, called the Borgia Apartments, 
(from the circumstance of their having been built by Pope 
Alexander VI, of that family,) contain a collection of bas- 
reliefs and antique paintings, of which the ^ Aldobrandine 
Wedding* is the most remarkable. Immediately above the 
Borgia Apartments, a Loggia or open gallery, embellished 
with arabesques, leads to the Stanze, or chambers of Raphael, 
commenced by Bramante under Julius II, and completed un- 
der the pontificate of Leo X. 

The chambers of Raphael, four in number, i^onstitqte a 
most interesting poi'tion of the Vatican, and the interior walls 
are covered with paintings and ornaments, executed either by 
Raphael himself, or by his scholars under his immediate su- 
perintendence and direction. In a gallery, adjoining the 
Stance, are preserved the Tapestries, woven at Arras in Flan- 
ders, by order of Leo X, for the decoration of the Sistine 
chapel, after the cartoons of Raphael, which are now at Hamp- 
ton Court, in EngUnd. A gallery, one thousand feet in length 
and fifteen or twenty in width, the walls of which are lined, 
from the floor to the ceiling, with ancient sepulchral monu- 
ments and inscriptions, leads to the Museum of the Vatican, 
a labyrinth of sumptuous saloons, with pavements of the richest 
mosaic, — walls lined with pillars of porphjrj, alabaster, and 
Parian marble — ^roofs bright with azure and gold — and all 
filled with the choicest collections of antiquities, sculptures, 
busts, and statues ; our limits will allow us barely to glance 
at the history of this, and mention a few of its most remark- 
able treasures. 

The Museum of the Vaticau was commenced by Cardinal 
Marcello Cervini, afterward Pope Marcellus II, who, in the 
sixteenth century, deposited in the palace of the Vatican his 
extensive collection of statue^ medals, and antiquities. It is 
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called the Pio-Clementiiiq. Museum, from the names of tlie 
Popes Clement XIV. and Pius VI, from whom it received it6 
most important accessions. To the latter, who occupied the 
pontifical chair during the last twenty-five years of the last 
century, it owes the greater part of its magnificence.* 

The celebrated ' Group of the Nile,' con$istt» of a recom- 
bent river god, surrounded by sixteen children, symboUc of 
the sixteen cubits, at which the rise of the river begins to ir- 
rigate the land ; its plinth is covered with animals and planta 
. peculiar to that river ; this group occupies a splendid hall to 
which it gives its name, and is one oi the richest of ancient 
statues. The 'Belvidere Torso^' found in the Baths of Cara* 
calla, so much admired and studied by Michael Angelo, can 
afford little pleasure to any one, except a connoisseur or an 
artist, as nothing but the trunk and the thighs remain. It is 
supposed to be the fragment of a Hercules, executed by Apoi- 
lonius of Athens, whose name it bears ; and to have CHiee 
adorned the theatre of Pompey. The elegant little temple 
denominated the First Cabinet, contains ' Perseus with the 
head of Medusa,' and ' The Boxers,' Cl*eugas and Damoxenus, 
by Canova. These are almost the only modem statues to be 
Ibnnd in the gallery, and were placed here, it is said, in op- 
position to the wishes of Canov4^ who felt that the works of 

♦ The splendid work, entitled ^IlMuseo Pio-Clementino^' contains en- 
gravings of the statues in the Vatican, accompanied with their history 
and description, by the learned antiquary Visconti. When the treasures 
of ancient art were removed from the cities of Italy to Paris, Visconti 
was summoned to the latter dty by Napoleon, for the purpose of arrang- 
ing the antiquiUes in the Museum of the Louvre, and preparing a de- 
scriptive catalogue of them. The last edition of this catalogue, which 
abounds in ingenious and learned remarks, appeared in 1815, under the 
title, * Notices des Statues, Busies, et Bas-relkfs de la Galeriedes Antiques du 
Mtisie Napoleon: In 1 81 7, he published ' Description des Antiques du Mu- 
sie Royal ;^ and his description of the rich coltection, known by the name 
of the ' MusSe Fran^cu's,^ is still more complete. In 1800, Vkeonti was 
chosen a Member of the Institute, aad died at Piuris in 1818. 
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any modern artist, whatever may be their merit, must suffer 
by a comparison with the master-pieces of antiquity. In the 
second Cabinet is the * Mercury,' commonly called the* Anti- 
nons of Belvidere,' to the study of which Domenichino de- 
clfyred himself indebted for his knowledge of the beautiful. 
The Third Cabinet contains the inimitable groupof * Laocoon,* 
the father with his two sons, enveloped in the crushing folds 
of the seipents, with whose story every student of Virgil is 
familiar. Laocoon, son of Priam and Hecuba, and high priest 
of Apollo, endeavored to prevent the reception of the wooden 
horse into Troy ; in consequenceof which, he and his two sons 
«re supposed to have been strangled by serpents. It is in- 
deed highly probate that the poet drew his animated descrip- 
tion from this very statue, which is satisfactorily proved to 
have existed long before the Aeneid was written. Pliny states 
it to have been the joint production of three artists of Rhodes, 
who lived four hundred years before the Christian era ; and 
it was considered in his time the greatest work of the kind, 
either in painting or statuary. His account places it in the 
palace of Titus, and it was found in the baths of that emperor 
in the sixteenth century. The * Belvidere Apollo,' the last of 
the three great master-pieces of antiquity, is the presiding de- 
ity in the Fourth and last Cabinet of Sculpture. It was dis- 
^vered towards the close of the fifteenth century, at Antium, 
the birth place of Caligula and Nero ; and is supposed to have 
occupied a position in one of the baths of the early emperors. 
The Apollo has been considered by every one as the most 
sublime of ancient statues, expressing at the same tim^ a per- 
fect idea of beauty, and the majesty of divinity. " When I 
behold this prodigy of art," says Winkelmann, " I forget all the 
universe — I assume a more dignified attitude to be worthy 
to contemplate it. From admiration I pass into ecstasy. Pen- 
etrated with respect, I feel my bosom heave and dilate itself, as 
in those filled with the spirit of prophecy. I am transported 
to Delos, and the sacred groves of Lycia, once honored by the 
82* 
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fivesence of the god ; for the beautj before me seems to acquire 
aotioD, like that produced of old hj the chisel of PymalwD.** 

The Hall of Animals is one of the most ioteresting depavtr 
madts of the Museum. It is a spacioos and splendid temple, 
with vestibules supported hj granite pillars, and pavements 
studded with ancient mosaics. Many of the animals are re- 
presented in stone of an appropriate color. Among these 
«re a Crocodile in black marble — figures of Tigers in gr^ 
«ienite, containii^ large l^ht-eolored oblong crystals of feld- 
apar — a Panther in light-colored alabaster, inlaid with pie- 
ces of black marble, and a Lobster in green porphyry, in 
ihe Statue Gallery is the celebrated hatf-figure called the 
' Genius of the Vatican,' in Parian marble, attributed to 
Praxiteles — and an exceedin^y graceful recumbent statue 
of ' Ariadne sleeping,' formerly called a Cleopatra. 

One i^artment, richly paved with antique mosuc, is ap- 
propriated to the statues of ' The Muses,' found with the 
Hermes of the ^ Sages of Greece,' in the villa of Cassius at 
Tivoli. They are arranged with much taste, each bearing 
]ier characteristic symbol *— Melpomene, distii^ished as 
Tragedy, crowned with vine leaves, and holding. the mask 
jmd sword < — Thalia, the comic muse, with timbrel and mask 
— Urania, the muse of Astronomy, with the celestial globe — 
Calliope, the muse of Epic Poetry — Polyhymnia, the muse 
•of Rhetoric, with her hands folded in her drapery — Erato, 
the muse of History — Terpsichore, the muse of Dancing, 
with a lyre in her hand — and Euterpe, who presided aver 
music, holding flutes. 

A bng and magnificent gallery, called the Mnseo Chimca- 
monti, contains a large collection of statues, busts, bas-reliefs 
and other monuments of ancient sculpture. These were 
principally collected by Pope Pius VII, a great lover and 
protector of the fine arts, and arranged under his auspices, by 
ike distinguished sculptor, the Marquis Casova* 

The last and not least loterestiag depavtmeot. of the Ocdkc- 



tion is the < Moseo Gregoriano/ created entirely bj the krte 
Pope Gk^gory XVI. to contain thb nameroas monumento of 
art, found principally during his pontifieate, at Tarquimi, and 
other ancient ckies of EUruria. To these monuments haire 
been added those of Egypt, which ware formerly dt the Oa]^- 
tol, or other pubHc museums. 

The Library of the Vatican is on a scale proportioned to 
the extent and magnificence of its other departments. It WM 
oommeftced as early as the fifth century, by Pope 8t. HUa- 
rius, in the Lateran palace, and has been augmented by all 
the suceesaive pontiffs. Clement V, having fixed fab seat&t 
Avignott, in the early part of tl^ fourteenth century, renuyr- 
ed the papal Mbrary to that place, where it remained till 
1417, when Martin V. bffoughi it to Borne and plaeed 4t an 
the palace of the Vatican. In 1432 the library was iacon- 
friderable ; but from 1447 to 1458, tranacribais were employ- 
ed in many different countries in copying manuscripts ; and 
in 1587, Sixtus V, finding the library too smfdl to accommo- 
date the ooliectioi^ which had been made by his three imme- 
diate predecessors, (Pius IV, Pius V, and Gregory XIII,) 
erected the present bttikUttg, of which Fontana was the ar- 
diitect In the seventeenth centuty, the Library rec^ved 
three considerable additions. The first was the Palatine 
eoliection of 2388 Mss. presented to pope Gregory XV. by 
Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria; the second, 1711 Mss. «f 
the Dukes of Urbitto ; and the third, the collection of 22dl 
Mss. of Christina, Queen of Sweden, called the Alexandrme 
library. 

The great Hall of the Library is two hundred feet long 
and fifty wide, with a ceiling glittering with gold, and orna- 
mented with frescos. Among the splendid articles of furni- 
ture, are tables of granite, supported by gilt caryatides ; ce- 
lestial and terrestrial globes of the most beautiful workman- 
ship ; a colmm of transparent alabaster ; and a Sarcophagus 
of Parian maj^ble, with a wmdkig sheet of asbeeies, fbund 
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about two miles witlioat the Porta Maggiore. The books 
and manuscriptfi are contained in cabinets or presses with 
dosed doors, and ranged around the walls. The numbers of 
printed books is about 80,000 ; the whole collection of Mss . 
is about 24,000 ; and is allowed to be the finest in the world. 
The most celebrated Mss. of the Library are a ' YirgiF 
of the fourth century of the time of Gonstantine, written in 
diaracters nearly of the form of the ancient Roman lapidary 
letters, and adorned with miniatures of the Latins and Tro- 
jans, in the costume of their own times ; a ' Greek Bible,' of 
the sixth century, in capital letters, written according to the 
Version of the Septuagint ; a Parchment Scroll of a ' Greek 
Ms.* of the seventh century, with miniatures ; a Ms. * Te- 
rence,' of the ninth century, with miniatures ; a * Greek Ca- 
lendar,' of the tenth century, brilliantly illuminated ; the 
< Homilies of St. Gregory,' of the eleventh century ; a By- 
santine Ms. of the Four Gospels, of the twelfth century ; 
several Mss. by Dante, Tasso, and Petrarch ; a large ^ He- 
brew Bible,' in folio, presented to the library by the Dukes 
<^ Urbino, and for which the Venetian Jews offered it« weight 
in gold ; and a Greek Ms., containing the ' Acts of the Apos- 
tles,' in letters of gold, presented to Innocent VIII, by Char- 
lotte, Queen of Cyprus. The most remarkable printed books, 
are the ' Epistles of St. Jerome,' printed at Rome in 1468 ; 
an edition of < Aulus Geilius,' bearing date 1469 ; the < Poly- 
glot of Cardinal Ximenes, 1514 ; « Henry VIII. on the Seven 
Sacraments,' printed at London in 1501 ; the ^ Aldine Greek 
Bible,' of 1518 ; and the ' Arabic Bible,' printed at Rome in 
1671. 



THE MUSEUM OF THE CAPITOL. 

Of all the magnificent temples that once adorned the an- 
deat Capitol, and the proud and gorgeous Citadel^ display- 
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ing to the dazzled eje its brazen portals and its roof of gold^ 
scarcely a vestige remains. The central portion of the Hili 
is now occupied by a large open square, in the midst of whkh 
stands a bronze equestrian statue of Marcus Aarelius. On 
the three sides are three public buildings, erected by order of 
pope Paul III, about the year 1540, after a design of Miefaael 
Angela The central building is the Palace of the Senator, 
who is elected annually, and whose duty is confined to tfaa 
administration of justice; on the \eh is the Palace of Ibe 
Conservators, who have the care of the Capitol, the treasoiy, 
and the government of the dty and territory ; and, on the 
right, is the CapitoUne Museum, second, among the collec- 
tions in Rome, only to the Museum of the Vatican. 

The Palace of the, Senator, erected by Pope Boniface IX. 
in 1380, on the ruins of the ancient Roman Tabularium, or 
depository of records, stands upon the very brow of the hill, 
between two streets winding down into the Forum, In Ihft 
large dreary hall of ^is palace, Petrarch received the lao^ 
reate crown on his visit to Bpme, and Madame de Stael baa 
imparted to it an interest, by mduog it the Boeae of Con»' 
na's improvisation. One coroer of this gkomy edifice is 
now occupied as a prison; but the greater part, is left 
vacant, and ejdiiblts no traces of senatorial dignity. On the 
summit is the Tower of the Capitol, ereoted towards tbe 
latter part of the sij^teenth century by Gregory XIII, offer- 
ing a very extensive and interesting view of Borne and its 
environs. 

The Palace of the ConservatcHrs contains the Protomoteoi 
or Gallery of illustrious men. It comprises eight lagg^ 
saloons, communicating with one another, and filled with tha 
most authentic busts of men eminent in the several depart 
ments of science, literature, and the arts, from the twelfth 
century to the present period. 

In the second story, over the Protomoteca, is a long suite of 
chambers, filled with enriositias of v«rioiis>lunds — statues, 
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basts, and paintings. The most interesting monuments are 
the * Bronze Wolf nursing the Twin Boys/ supposed to be 
the one mentioned by Cicero, as having been struck by 
lightning, on the day of Ctesar's assassination in the Senate 
House, in token of the displeasure of the gods, and the ap- 
proaching ruin of the empire — and the ' Fasti Consulares,' 
a oollection of marble fragments, on which are engraven the 
names of the Consuls and public officers, from Romulus to the 
time of Augustus. They were discovered during the six- 
teenth century, on the Forum, near the three columns, gen- 
erally called the Temple of Jupiter Stator. 

The Gallery of Paintings, commenced by Pope Benedict 
XIV. about the year 1750, occupies two large rooms of the 
Palace, and contains many works of merit, though it cannot 
be considered one of the finest collections in Italy. Among 
the most interesting pictures, are the < Resurrection and Aa- 
oension of St. Petronilla,' and the ^ Sibyl Persica,' by Guer- 
cino; the 'Beatified Spirit,' 'Fortune,' and a 'Magda- 
lene,' by Guido ; the ' Marriage of St Catharine,' by Cor- 
reggio ; ' Vanity,' by Titian ; the ' Seizure of the Sabine 
women,* by Pietro da Cortona; and the 'Europa,' by Paul 
Veronese. 

The Museum of the Capitol is contained in the building 
to the right of the Senatorial Palace, and oonusts of a noble 
oollection of busts, monuments and antiquities, disposed in 
seven apartments less extensive than those of the Vatican, 
but containing many first rate works of sculpture. A suite 
of rooms in the basement, is occupied with copies of the Idols 
and sacred utensiU of the Egyptians, in basalt and black 
antique marble ; these were found at Hadrian's Villa, and 
are chiefly interesting as illustrative of the religion of that 
nation. In ascending to the upper part of the Museum, the 
sides of the stairway are lined with fragments of an ancient 
plan of Rome, found near the Temple of Remus on the 
Forum. The most interesting objects in the Gallery, are a 
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large < Marble Vase' found near the tomb of Cecilia Metalla, 
on the Via Appia ; the mosaic of * Pliny's Doves,' foand in 
1737 at Hadrian's Villa; so frequently copied in miniature 
at the present day ; a < Statue of Agrippina/ the mother of 
Germanicus, seated in a curule chair ; a statue of ^ The 
Faun/ in red antique marble, represented in the character of 
Bacchus, and the statue of < Antinous,' each found at the 
Hadrian Villa ; a group of ' Cupid and Psyche,' found on 
the Aventine Hill ; and < The Dying Gladiator,' lying upon 
a shield with a short sword or dagger beside him, and a 
broken horn — accounted by critics one of the finest pieces 
of sculpture, of its kind, in the world. 



THE IMPEKIAL GALLERY AT FLORENCE. 

The Royal and Imperial Gallery at Florence, a monu- 
ment of the taste and activity of the Medici family, by whom 
it was formed, is situated on the Piazza del Granduca, and 
was commenced under the auspices of Cosmo L in the year 
1564. It is in the shape of the Greek letter n, and occupies 
the second story of a stupendous edifice, of the Tuscan order, 
called the Fabbrica degli Uffizii. Near the entrance stands 
the Palazzo Vecchio, the government house of the republic, 
and once the residence of the Medici, elevating its castellated 
tower above all the adjacent buildings ; in front of this, there 
is a statue in marble, of ' David supposed to be in the act of 
slaying Goliah,' by Michael Angelo ; and a group, also in 
marble, of ' Hercules slaying Cacus,' by Bandinelli. The 
other wing terminates in an open Loggia, or Portico, once 
used as the Rostrum of the magistrates of the republic, and 
is adorned with a group in bronze, called * Judith and Holo- 
fernes' by Donatello ; a group in marble, of a * Young Ro- 
man warrior carrying off a Sabine woman/ by John of Bo- 
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logna ; and ' Perseus with the head of Medusa,' in bronze, 
by Benvenuto Cellini.* 

The interior corresponds to the exterior of this grand re« 
pository of the arts. A galleiy, twelve or fifteen feet in 
width, and about twenty in height, extends in unbroken 
aisles quite around the building, a distanee, in all, of nearly 
eleven hundred feet The floor is highly polished and kept 
perfectly neat, and the ceiling, divided into compartments, is 
covered with frescos in grotesque designs. Below the frieze, 
i^ a collection of portraits of eminent men, of all ages and 
countries, chronologically arranged ; and under these is a 
range of pictures, extending quite around, and illustrating the 
progress of the art. A series of distinct apartments, com- 
municating with each other internally, extends the whole 
length of the Gallery, forming something like twenty magni- 
ficent temples of the arts, in which the- pictures are disposed 
according to the different schools. Some of the finest are 
« The Virgin and child,' on a throne, surrounded by several 
saints and protectors of the city of Florence, by Fra Bartol- 
omeo ; portraits of * Francesco, Duke of Urbino,* and his 
duchess, and * Giovanni de' Medici,' the father of Cosmo I, by 
Titian ; * Esther before Ahazuerus,' by Paul Veronese ; a 
* Magdalene,' by Carlo Dolce ; and the * Descent of our 
Savior into Hades,' considered the chef-d'oeuvre of Bronzino. 
But preeminent over all the rest, is the apartment called 
the Tribune, a circular little temple, twenty feet in diameter, 
paved with splendid mosaic, and a dome inlaid with pearl, 
and containing a selection of the most precious of the pictures 
and statues belonging to the Gallery. Among the pictures, 

* Benyennto Cellini was a goldsmith, and exexdAed his art in Borne, 
and other places, during the first half of the sixteenth century. Hjo 
published an amusing account of his own life, in which he relates, in a 
natural style, the vicissitudes consequent on his irregular and turbulent 
conduct, and gives some particulars of the history of his contemporaries, 
Michael Angelo, Ginlio Romano, and others. 
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are the * St John in the Wilderness,' a * Portrait of Pope 
Julius n.' and the * Fornarina,' all by Baphael ; the * Flight 
into Egypt/ and the * Virgin adoring the infant Jesus,' by 
Gorreggio ; a * Holy Family,' by Michael Angelo ; a * Re- 
cumbent Venus,' by Titian; a * Madonna and child,' by 
Andrea del Sarto ; the * Massacre of the Innocents,' by 
Daniele di Volterra ; ' Endymion Sleeping,' and the * Samian 
Sibyl,' by Guercino ; a ' Bacchante,' and a * Satyr,' by An- 
nibale Caracci ; and ' Herodias and her servant receiving 
the head of St. John in a chai^er,' by Leonardo da Vinci. 

Three spacious apartments contain an interesting and 
numerous collection of Autograph portraits of eminent paint- 
ers, two hundred of which were collected in the seventeenth 
century by Cardinal Leopold de' Medici. They were form- 
erly placed in the Pitti palace. The most striking are the 
portraits of Baphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, 
Titian, the Caracci family^ Domenichino, Albano, Guido, 
Guercino, Van Dyck, Velasquez, Rembrandt, Gerhard 
Douw, and Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

The Sculptures of the Tribune are the * Venus de' Medici,' 
found in Hadrian's Villa, and supposed to have been chiseled 
by Praxiteles ; the Young Apollo, or ^Apollino,' as he is called 
on account of his diminutive size, with the right arm thrown 
carelessly over the head, and leaning in an easy attitude 
against the trunk of a tree, upon which his quiver is sus- 
pended — attributed to the same artist; the 'Arrotino,' or 
Knife-whetter, supposed to represent the. Scythian slave, who 
was ordered by Apollo to flay Marsyas — he is in the attitude 
of sharpening his broad knife upon a stone, to prepare him- 
self for the bloody oflSce ; the * Dancing Faun,' evidently a 
production of the best age of ancient sculpture, and excel- 
lently restored by Michael Angelo — ^representing a rural di- 
vinity, playing upon cymbals, with a pipe at his feet, and his 
countenance wreathed with smiles ; and the antique group of 
the ^ Lottatori,' or wrestlers, in which the great object of the 

33 
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artist appears to have been, to exhibit the muscles to advan- 
tage, though the face of the vanquished one has a strongly 
marked expression. 

In the Cabinet of Modern Bronzes is the < Mercury' 
of John of Bologna, one of the most esteemed sculptors of 
modem Italy — the God is in the attitude of mounting upon a 
zephyr, blown from the lips of Aeolus, with a form light, sury, 
and symmetrical beyond description. In the Cabinet of An- 
cient Bronzes is the ' Chimera,' discovered at Arezzo, in 1554, 
in the highest state of preservation ; and, in an adjoining 
apartment, is the far-famed Group of ' Niobe and her Chil- 
dren.' 

According to mythological tradition, Niobe, daughter of 
Tantalus, king of Lydia, was the mother of six sons and six 
daughters ; and, proud of her blooming offspring, she in- 
dulged a mother's pride by exalting herself above her sister 
Latona, the mother of only two children — Apollo and Diana. 
As a punishment for her presumption, it was decreed that she 
should witness the destruction of her children by the arrows 
of the twin deities ; and the wretched mother, after many 
years of wandering, was transformed, in consequence of her 
anguish, into a stone, which was shown on Mount Sipbylus> 
in ihe territories of her father. The statues, forming this group, 
were dug up at Eome, near the Porta Maggiore, in the year 
1583, during the pontificate of Gregory XIII. They were 
purchased by the Cardinal Ferdinand de' Medici ; and^ in 
1775, were conveyed by the Grand Duke Leopold to JFlo- 
rence ; they were at first placed in the Tribune ; but in the 
year 1780, were removed to the apartment which they now 
occupy. The most beautiful exhibition of ancient art is con- 
tained in the group of Niobe and her youngest Child, chiseled 
from a single block of marble. The daughter next to Niobe 
on the left, is admirably executed ; the opposite statue on the 
right has great merit ; and the dead son, upon a cushion, is 
wonderfully fine. 
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The dissertations upoQ these figures have been endless. 
By some they have been supposed to be the identical statues 
of Scopas, described by Pliny, in which opinion Winkelmann 
coinddes ; while by other writers upon the subject, they have 
been attributed to Praxiteles. Respecting their original com- 
bination, too, we are equally ignorant. The opinion of the 
English architect, Mr. Cockerell, which he published in an 
essay upon the group in 1816, and which is received with 
much approbation by antiquaries, is that they were arranged 
pyramidically in the tympanum of some ancient Grecian tem- 
ple, the statue of Niobe occupying the centre. The different 
Cijbinets of Gems, of Medals, of Vases, and Terra Cottas, 
and of Egyptian Antiquities, each contain objects of Art ex- 
tremely interesting and beautiful. 



GALLERY OF THE GKAND DTJKE. 

The collection, next in point of importance at Florence, is 
that of the Grand Duke, deposited in the Pitti Palace, a 
splendid structure, three stories in height — the first, of the 
Doric, the second, of the Ionic, the third, of the Composite 
order of arichitecture, and the whole rusticated in the Tuscan 
style, giving to the exterior an air of rude and gloomy gran- 
deur. It was built during the fifteenth century, by Luca Pitti, 
a wealthy republican merchant and formidable opponent of 
the Medici family ; and, on the decline of that family, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, it was purchased by Cos- 
mo I, from Giovanni Pitti, the great grandson of the founder. 
From that period to the present time, it has continued to be 
the principal residence of the Grand Dukes of Tuscany, who 
have constantly been contributing to its embellishments, till 
the interior has become one of the richest palaces in Europe. 

The Gallery, which was formed somewhat later than the 
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Rojal Gallerj, consists of a series of splendid apartments, 
the ceilings of the first five of which were painted in fresco 
by Pietro di Cortona and his scholars, about the year 1640, 
to represent the patriotic actions of the Medici family, under 
emblems taken fix)ra Heathen mythology. It contains about 
five hundred paintings of great excellence, many of which 
have been purchased from the churches of Tuscany. They 
are all admirably arranged, the larger ones being hung upon 
hinges, in order that they may be turned to an advantageous 
light. The gem of the gallery, is the ' Madonna della Seg- 
giola ' by Raphael. Other excellent pictures in this collec- 
tion are the ' Three Fates ' the weird sisters of antiquity, by 
Michael Angelo ; the portrait of * Leo X. with two Cardi- 
nals,' one his nephew Giulio de* Medici, afterwards Pope 
Clement VII, the other Cardinal Rossi; the * Portrait of 
Pope Julius II,' considered the second best portrait painted 
by Raphael, (Pope Leo X. being the first) ; the * Madonna 
del impannata,' so called from the papered window represented 
in the picture — all by Raphael ; a * Portrait of Cardinal Ip- 
polito de' Medici ;' portrait of a lady in a rich dress, called 
the ' Bella di Tiziano ;' ^ St. Sebastian,' and a ' Magdalene,' — 
all by Titian ; two pictures of the * Madonna,' and ^St. Mai*k/ 
a fine colossal design, by Fra Bartolomeo ; an < £cce Homo/ 
' St. Andrew,' and * Our Savior in the Garden ' — all by Carlo 
Dolee ; the far-famed * Cleopatra,' by Guido ; the * Catiline 
Conspiracy,' three ' Landscapes,' and a portrait of himself, by 
Salvator Rosa ; the ' Portrait of Cardinal Bentivoglio,' by 
Van Dyck ; and a portrait of himself, by Rembrandt. 

The remainder of the principal floor is occupied by state 
apartments, at the extremity of which, in a small octagonal 
temple, stands Canova's celebrated < Statue of Venus.' The 
Paphian goddess occupies the centre of a magnificent shrine, 
richly furnished with drapery and mirrors, and is placed upon 
a movable pivot, in order that her charms may be viewed in 
all their brilliancy. 
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SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS, 

At the Academy of Painting, called the School of the Fine 
Arts, instituted by the Grand Duke Leopold I, there is a 
considerable collection of pictures, among which are several 
productions of the old masters. The apartments of painting 
and sculpture contain casts and copies of all the great works 
in Italy ; and in the rooms appropriated to architecture and 
design, are several beautiful models for buildings, exhibiting 
the most finished proportions of the Grecian orders. 

The principal attraction of this gallery, is the collection 
of Tuscan paintings, arranged chronologically, from the dawn 
of art to the present time, which have been transferred from 
the convents and churches, where they were originally placed. 
They consist almost entirely of small altar pieces on grounds 
of gold ; but in many of the heads, there is an extraordinary 
appearance of nature, and of careful finishing. 



THE MUSEUM AT NAPLES. 

The Moseo Barbonieo, or Studii at Naples, is an exten- 
sive building, erected by the Count de Lemos, in the year 
1587, and opened in the year 1616 as an University, whicli 
in 1790 was removed by Ferdinand I. to the convent of St. 
Salvador, where the edifice was converted into a Royal Mu- 
seum. It occupies two stories, ranged in long gaUeries around 
a spacious court, which is filled with antiquities, embracing 
numerous specimens of the fine arts, as well as utensils, illus- 
trative of domestic life among the ancients. The apartments 
in the basement, are appropriated chiefly to statuary, either 
in marble, bronze or terra cotta, the greater part of which 
have been found at Herculaneum or Pompeii. 
88* 
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The most interesting monuments of the Gallery, are the 
^ Equestrian statues of the Balbi/ father and son, found at 
Herculanenm ; a colossal < Flora,' found in the Baths of Ca- 
racalla at Rome ; a statue of ' Agrippina,' the mother of Ne- 
ro ; the * Torso Farnese ' in Greek marble, supposed to re- 
present Bacchus ; a statue of ^ Venus ' attributed to Praxite- 
les ; a < Drunken Faun ' reposing on a skin of wine ; a statue 
of the * Venus Victrix ;' a draped statue of ' Aristides,' 
deemed one of the most admirable productions of Grecian 
skill ; the colossal statue of < Hercules Resting ;' and the cel- 
ebrated group called the ' Famesian Bull,' representing the 
fable of Amphion and Zethus tying Dirce by the hair to the 
horns of the animal. These two magnificent specimens of 
art, were found in the Baths of Caracalla at Rome. 

The Collection of pictures at the Studii, is meagre in com- 
parison with the galleries at Rome and Florence. The walls 
of two large apartments are covered with fresco paintings 
from Herculaneum and Pompeii; many of them recently 
discovered are of great excellence and beauty. The most 
celebrated of the pictures are a < Holy Family,' a < Madonna,' 
and < Leo X. between two Cardinals,' Passerini and Bembo, 
— all by Raphael ; a ^ Guardian angel shielding a child from 
evil/ by Domenichmo ; < Danae ' and a * Magdalene ' by Ti- 
tian ; an * Ecce Homo ' by Gorreggio ; * St. John,' by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci ; a Landscape by Claude ; and a * Magdalene/ 
by Guercino. 

Another long suite of apartments contains a public Library 
of an hundred thousand printed volumes, including several 
of the fifteenth century, and a large collection of Mss. com- 
prising a Treatise on Beauty, by Tasso ; the original works 
of Thomas Aquinas ; and copies of the fragments recovered 
from Herculaneum and PompeiL 
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ACADEMY OF FINE ABTS AT BOLOGNA. 

The Academy of the Fine Arts at Bologna, is in a spa- 
cious edifice, formerly the Jesuits' College; and embraces 
schools for drawing, architecture, statuary and painting, sim- 
ilar to those in the Royal Academy at Florence. The Gal- 
lery itself is small, but one of the most select in Italy ; com- 
prising many of the choicest pictures of the Bolognese school, 
which have been preserved here from suppressed convents 
and churches. The collection commences with a series of 
altar pieces of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, placed 
near the entrance, and thus affording the student an oppor- 
tunity of following the progress of the Art. 

The treasure of the gallery is Raphael's *• St. Cecilia lis- 
tening to a choir of Angels.' This beautiful personification 
of Music, a woman of celestial beauty, stands in the midst of 
a choir who have been interrupted in their anthem by a song 
issuing from a vision of angels in a doud from heaven. They 
have dropped their instruments, broken, upon the ground, and 
are listening with rapt attention ; the countenance of the saint 
is elevated, while the others, overcome with the Glory of the 
Revelation, have their heads bent upon their bosoms. Other 
fine pictures are ^ The Madonna and Child in glory, with 
St. John and St Catharine,' a < Madonna throned with saints,' 
and the ' Assumption of the Virgin,' by Annibale Caracci ; 
* The Virgin enthroned, with the infant Savior,' the < Trans- 
figuration,' the ^ Calling of St. Matthew,' ' St John preaching 
in the desert,' the ^ Flagellation,' and the ^ Crowning with 
Thorns,' — ^all by Ludovico Caracci ; the ^ Communion of St 
Jerome,' and the ' Assumption of the Virgin,' by Agostino 
Caracci ; the * Martyrdom of St. Agnes,' the * Martyrdom of 
St Peter ' the Domenican, and the ' Madonna del Rosario,' 
by Domenichino ; the ' Madonna della Pietil,' the ' Massacre 
of the Innocents,' the ' Crucifixion,' and a < St Sebastian,' 
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all by Guido Beni; < The Deity,' < St. Brano,' and a < Mag- 
dalene,' by Guercino ; and the ^ Madonna in glory, with saints 
and angels,' by Perugino. 



THE ROYAL GALLERY AT TURIN. 

The Royal Gallery at Turin occupies seventeen apart- 
ments in the ancient castle, erected by Amadeus VIIL in 
the year 1416, on the centre of the Piazza del Gastello, and 
now converted into the Palazzo Madama. The rooms are ap- 
pn^riately fitted up, but the light is not always advantageous, 
a necessary evil when public buildings are converted into 
picture galleries. The principal pictures are the ' Madonna 
della Tenda,' by Raphael ; the * Supper at Emmaus,' by 
Titian ; the * Finding of Moses,' by Paul Veronese ; the 
* Four Elements,' Earth, Air, Fire and Water, by Albano ; 
and the ^ Baptism of our Lord,' by Salvator Rosa. 



THE BRERA GALLERY AT MILAN. 

The Brera Palace is the great school and centre of the 
Pine Arts at Milan. It is a noble establishment in point of 
architecture, extent, and the treasures of its splendid halls ; 
and was converted by Napoleon, from a College of Jesuits, 
into a National Academy of Arts. Both the Grallery and 
the Academy, are in the second story of the edifice, which 
stands around a quadrangular court, presenting double ranges 
of corridors and colonnades of Grecian pillars. The former 
comprises eight apartments, four of which are spacious 
salooBfiy and the remaining four, smaller chambers^ all con* 
tiguoKS and opening into one another. 
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■Among the gems in this collection may be named the 

< Sposalizio/ or < Marriage of the Madonna,' by Raphael ; 

< St. Peter and St. Paul/ by Guide; < Abraham dismissing 
Hagar,' by Guercino; a *St. Sebastian,' by Gteorgione; 
<St Mark at Alexandria,' by Bellini; < The Holy Cross,' 
by Tintoretto ; * St. Jerome in the Desert,' by Titian ; and 
the * Marriage at Gana,' by Paul Veronese. 



THE AMBROSIAN LIBRARY. 

The Ambrosian Library, founded by Cardinal Borromeo 
in 1609, contains about fifty thousand printed volumes and 
fifteen thousand Mss. ; among which are those of Leonardo 
da Yinci, accompanied by his drawings ; Petrarch's Virgil, 
with commentaries in his own hand-writing, a splendid folio; 
and a curious copy of Josephus, written on papyrus in the 
fourth century. The chief pictorial treasure of this collection 
is the original ' Sketch of the School of Athens,' by Raphael, 
thirty feet in length, in black chalk on grey paper, and ad* 
mirably preserved. Besides this, there is a < Holy Family/ 
by Titian ; a fine copy of Leonardo da Vinci's painting of 

< The Last Supper,' by Andrea Bianchi ; Sketches, chiefly 
studies, for the ' Last Judgment,' by Michael Angelo ; and a 

< Crucifixion,' by Guide. 



SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS AT VENICE. 

The Academy of Painting at Venice, called the School of 
the Fine Arts, is a modern institution, situated in the build- 
ings formerly occupied by the Convent della Carit^ the 
oldest of the six Scuole grandi, or grand fraternities, which 
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are now suppressed. The Gallery contains many of the 
riches of the Venetian school of painting, together with other 
fine specimens, of which the principal are the < Assumption 
of the Virgin,' and the • Presentation of the Virgin iir the 
Temple,' by Titian ; the * Prophets Ezekiel and Isaiah,' by 
Paul Veronese ; the * Death of Abel,' and the * Venetian 
Slave,' by Tintoretto — ^which last has been termed *an aw- 
ful work of art,' 



THE GALLERY AT PARMA. 

The Public Gallery at Parma is a small collection, but 
contains several pictures of great merit. It is peculiarly 
cichi in the works of Gorreggio, whose exquisite grace and 
aw^tness impart such a charm to his productions. The 
most celebrated are the < Madonna of St. Jerome,' the 
< Flight into: Egypt,' called the Madonna della ScadeHa, 
the ^ Deposition fioiii the Cross^' the ' Martyrdom of Saints 
Placidio and Pla(»da,' and the < Madonna della Scala,' all by 
Conceggio ; the ' Ascension,' or Jesus glorified, by Baphael ; 
the ^Deposition from the Cross,' by F. Francia; the ^ Ap- 
proach of the Apostles to the Sepulchre,' by L. Caracci ; 
and. the. 'Marriage of St Catherine,' by Parmegiano. A 
fine colossal bust of the Empress Maria Louisa, by Canova, 
adorns one of the apartments. 



THE PICTURE GALLERY AT VERONA. 

The Picture Glallery at Verona, in the Municipal Palace, 
is a collection' of but little interest, the best of those which 
I public property, having been taken to Venice. Verona 
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however holds a distinguished place in the annals of paint- 
ing, as having furnished some of the most distinguished artists 
of the Venetian School. The most interesting are a * De- 
position from the Gross/ and the * Raising of Lazarus/ by 
Paul Veronese; and a < Madonna and Angels' by Fisanello. 



THE BILDEB GALLERY AT DRESDEN. 

The Royal Gallei*y at Dresden, commonly- called the 
Bilder Grallery, holds the first rank among all the collections 
in Germany. It is connected with the Royal Chateau, and 
was commenced by Augustus IL after that prince had succeed- 
ed in procuring the superb gallery of paintings at Modena. 
The pictures are arranged in fourteen well lighted apart- 
ments ; and no collection, out of Italy, can compete with this, 
in the works of the Venetian masters, of Raphael, and of 
Correggio. The gem of the gallery is Raphael's * Madoftna 
di San. Sisto,' by many considered to be equal in beauty, 
and richer in coloring than the Transfiguration, though not 
so striking for loftiness of conception, or grandeur of forms. 
Other fine specimens of the art are the celebrated picture 
of the Virgin and Infant in the manger, known by the name 
of ' La Notte, the Night ;' a * Magdalene reading ;' the 'Virgin 
and Child with St. George,' and the * Virgin and Child with 
St Sebastian,' — all by Correggio ; a * Venus,' by Titian, 
with a young cavalier seated at her feet, playing on the 
guitar, while a lovely Cupid is in the act of crowning her 
golden tresses with a garland of roses ; a * Saint Cecilia,' 
by Carlo Dolce ; ' Fame,' by Annibale Caracci ; the 'Alchy- 
mist's Shop,' by Teniers ; the * Painter in his Study,' by 
Ostade ; the 'Acis and Galatea,' and the ' Flight into Egypt,' 
by Claude ; and finally the * Penitent Magdalene,' by Pompeo 
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Battoni of the Florentine School, who flourished during the 
earlj part of the eighteenth century. 



THE PICTURE GALLERY AT MUNICH. 

The Pinacothek, or Picture Grallery at Munich, is arranged 
according to schools, in seven splendid halls and twenty- 
three adjoining cabinets, on the first floor of a magnificent 
palace, recently completed, called the Pinacotheca, (reposi- 
tory of painting ;) and is unquestionably the most convenient 
and appropriate exhibition room in Europe. The collection 
comprises about fifteen hundred pictures, many of them pro- 
ductions of eminent masters ; among which are the ^ Adora- 
tion of the Magi,' the ' Annunciation,' and the ^ Presenta- 
tion in the Temple,' by John Van Eyck ; the * Annuncia- 
tion,' and a * Head of the Virgin,' by Lucas Van Leyden ; 
' Portrait of Holbein,' and one of himself, by Albert Durer ; 
the * Agony in the Grarden,' and the * Resurrection, by 
Wohlgemuth; <St. Sebastian,' ' Susanna and the Elders,' 
and a ' Dead Christ,' by Rubens ; ' Christ in the midst of 
the Doctors,' and a ' Descent from the Cross,' by Rembrandt ; 
a * Young Woman knitting,' an * Old Woman peeling apples,' 
and a * Hermit at Prayer,' by Gerhard Douw ; * The Fallen 
Angels,' * The Holy Trinity,' < The Last Judgment^' portraits 
of * Lord and Lady Arundel,' and a * Lion Hunt,' — all by 
Rubens ; ^ Susanna and the Elders,' by Domenichino ; whole 
length portraits of a * Burgomaster and his Wife,' by Van 
Dyck ; and < Two Ragged Boys eating Melons and Grapes/ 
by Murillo. 
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THE GALLERY AT BERLIN. 

The Picture Gallery at Berlin ranks below those of Mu- 
nich and Dresden in the number of celebrated master pieces 
and works of first rate excellence ; but it is by no means de- 
ficient in fine works of the great Italian masters, and is par- 
ticularly rich in the Flemish and Dutch schools. The Di- 
rector, Dr. Waagen, has prepared an admirably arranged 
catalogue of the gallery, combining chronological order with 
classification according to schools, and explaining, in a brief 
introduction, the origin and character of each. 

Among the pictures which appear most deserving of at- 
tention, are a series of paintings called ' the Worship of 
the Spotless Lamb,' by John and Hubert Van Eyck ; the 
* Madonna Ancajani,' and the * Madonna di casa Colonna,' 
by Raphael ; ' lo and the Cloud,' and < Leda and the Swan,' 
by Correggio ; * the Hermits,' by Guido Reni ; * St. John 
the Evangelist,' by Carlo Dolce ; * St. Antony of Padua,' 
by Murillo; the * Resurrection of Lazarus,' by Rubens; 
portrait of a ' Daughter of Charles I,' by Van Dyck ; and 
the * Temptation of St. Antony,' by Teniers, a very humor- 
ous picture. 



THE PICTURE GALLERY AT ANTWERP. 

The Picture Gallery at Antwerp occupies the building of 
the suppressed Convent of RecoUets, newly arranged for its 
reception, and contains a great many pictures of merit, 
brought from suppressed convents and churches ; the works 
of Rubens and Van Dyck give to this collection the highest 
celebrity. Those most esteemed are the ' Descent from the 
Cross,' by Quentin Matsys ; the * Nativity,' by Frans Flo- 
34 
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rifl ; a ' FietiL,' the ^ Crucifixion,' the ^ Adoration of the Magi, 
and a ' HxAy Familj/ by Bubens ; a ^ Cracifixion/ and a 
*Dead Christ/ bj Van Dyck; and a portrait of <Pope 
Alexander VI,' by Titian. 



THE PUBLIC GALLEBY AT THE HAGUE. 

The Foblic Gallery of Paintings at the Hagae, contains 
many splendid works by celebrated artists, and in the pro- 
ductions of the Dutch School, it has scarcely a rival in the 
world. The most remarkable pictures in this gallery, are 
^A young Bull,' considered as the master piece of Paul 
Potter ; two fine portraits of a ' Gentleman and Lady,' by 
Van Dyck ; portraits of his * Confessor,' and of his wives 
* Catharine Brants and Helena Forrman,' by Bubens ; the 
< Presentation in the Temple,' by Bembrandt ; a ' Storm at 
Sea,' by Vernet; a < Schoolmaster's house,' by Gerhard 
Douw ; and the * Hay Cart,' and * Marriage,' by Wouver- 
mans. 



BOYAL GALLEBY AT THE HAGUE. 

The Gallery of the King, formerly in his palace at Brus- 
sels, when Prince of Orange, has been removed to the Hague, 
and contains many fine and valuable pictures, particularly by 
the Italian and old Grerman masters. The most remarkable 
are a ^Holy Family,' by Fra Bartolomeo; a portrait of 
< Giovanni Penni,' by Baphael ; * Diana of Poictiers,' by 
Leonardo da Vinci ; ^ Christ at supper with Matthew,' by 
Titian ; two magnificent portraits of a ' Man and Boy,' and 
a 'Woman and Child,' by Bembrandt; portrait of < Sir T. 
More,' by Holbein ; portrait of an * Old Man,' by Van Dyck ; 



add twd whole-length portraits of < Philip IV. of Spaia and 
his minister Olirarez,' by Velasquez. 



THE NATIONAL GALLERY AT AMSTERDAM. 

The Picture Gallery at Amsterdam is decidedly a Nation- 
al Gallery, being composed almost entirely of works of the 
Dutch School, of which it contains many excellent speci- 
mens. Where it has been deemed necessary, the pictures 
are drawn forward, by means of hinges, as in the Ducal 
Gallery at Florence, in order that they may be viewed in 
the most favorable lights. The finest specimens in the col- 
lection represents * The City Guard celebrating the Treaty 
of Munster,' in 1648, by Van der Heist Other fine pictures 
are 'The Night Watch,' by Rembrandt; * The Evening 
School/ by Gerhard Douw; a * Bear Hunt,' by Paul Pot- 
ter ; portraits of the * Children of Charles I,' by Van Dyek ; 
the 'Laughing Peasant,' by Ostade; a 'Stag Hunt,' by 
Wouvermans ; a ' Boy blowing a Horn,' and the ' Fete of 
St. Nicholas,' by Jan Stein. 



THE IMPERIAL GALLERY AT VIENNA 

The Imperial Gallery at Vienna occupies several admi|ra- 
bly arranged apartments in the Belvidere Palace, the front 
of which commands a very grand and magnificent view of 
the city. Several of the pictures in this collection belonged 
to Charles I. of England, and are arranged according to 
schools. A few of the most striking are the celebrated 
' Ecce Homo,' by Titian ; a ' Madonna,' in a meadow, by 
Baphael ; ' Christ and the Woman of Samaria,' by Annibale 
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Caracci ; the ' Infant Savior crowning St Rosalia,' hj Van 
Djck ; * St. Ignatius Loyola casting out evil Spirits/ and 
' St. Francis Xavier healing the Sick/ by Rubens ; and the 
' Martyrdom of the Christians/ by Albert Durer. 



THE ROYAL COLLECTION AT COPENHAGEN. 

The Royal Collection of pictures at Copenhagen occupies 
twelve large rooms in the upper story of the palace of Chris- 
tiansburg. It consists of about 1000 pictures painted by 
artists of all nations. The best in the collection are < Jonah 
preaching to the Ninevites,' attributed to Salvator Rosa, in 
which the prophet with upraised hands is denouncing the 
wrath of Heaven against impenitence ; a * portrait of Rem- 
brandt/ by himself ; a fine historical painting by Lund, rep- 
resenting the < Introduction of Christianity into Denmark 
by Ansgar, the Northern Apostle,' who is preaching to the 
people ; and several paintings by Dahl, many of which dis- 
play considerable talent. 



THE HERMITAGE GALLERY AT ST. PETERSBURG. 

The Imperial Gallery at St. Petersburg, occupying forty- 
one rooms in the Hermitage, connected with the Winter Pal- 
ace, (one of the largest edifices in Europe, and the winter resi- 
dence of the Emperor,) was commenced by the empress Catha- 
rine II. In this ms^ificent retreat, which she intended as a 
place in which she might lay aside the sovereign and enjoy 
the pleasures of retirement, she gathered around her all those 
most distinguished for their talents and literary attainments. 
The Empress first purchased the collection of pictures belong- 
ing to M. Crozat of Paris, to which were soon afterwards 
added those of the Count de Briihl of Dresden, consisting 
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ehiedy of specimens of the Dutch and Flemish schools. 
Several collections belonging to Franchini of Geneva, the 
Count Baudoin of Paris, and othws, were next obtained ; but 
it was not until the justly celebrated Houghton Grallerj, col- 
lected by Sir Robert Walpole, consisting of 232 pictures, 
was purchased by the Empress for £43,500 that the Her- 
B»tage boasted some of the finest pictures in Europe* In 1807, 
the Emperor Alexander purchased part of the splendid gal- 
lery of the Prince Giustiniani ; in 1814, that of M. Hope, the 
hanker of Amsterdam, consisting chiefly of works of the Span- 
ish sehool ; and in 1815, the Malmaison Gallery, purchased 
from the heurs of Josephine, com^^ted the already splendid 
collection of the Hermitage. Unfortunately, there exists no 
catalogue of the gallery ; it contains 1500 pictures, comprising 
many of the finest specimens of all the great masters of the 
Italian, Flemish, and Spanish schools. 

The best pictures in the collection are * The Prodigal Son,' 
by Salvator Bosa, representing the repentant youth, in the 
garb of a shepherd, addressing a fervent prayer to Heaven ; 
the * Consultation of the Fathers of the Church,' by Guercino ; 
a ' Holy Family,' by Guide ; and another of the same sub- 
ject by Raphael ; the < Holy Virgin,' performing the first of 
a mother's duties to her ihfant, under the shadow of an oak 
tree, attributed to Correggio ; * A Sibyl,' by Domenichino ; 

* A Stag Hunt,' and the * Interior of a Stable,' by Wouver- 
mans ; a * Villi^e Feast,* by Teniers (the son) ; the * Return 
of the Prodigal Son,' and * Abrahsim about to offer up Isaac,' 
by Rembrandt ; the ' Family of Darius before Alexander,' 
bj Peter Mignard ; a * Bear Hunt,' by Schnyders ; ' Hercu- 
les strangling the Serpents,' by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; the 

* Alchymist,' by Gerhard Douw ; portraits of Charles I. and 
his Queen,' by Van Dyck; the * Roman Daughter,' and ' Per- 
seus and Andromeda,' by Rubens ; the * Visitation,' by An- 
drea del Sarto ; portraits of ' Philip IV. of Spain' and the 
' Duke D'tHivarez,' by Velasquez ; the * Repose in Egypt,' 

34* 
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hj Murillo ; a ^ Sunrise/ by Claude, the earliest rays of the 
light streaming in their golden flood over the sleeping waters ; 
and the celebrated picture of * La Vache,' by Paul Potter — 
more remarkable for its truth to nature, than for the delicacy 
of the subject. 

The Hermitage contains also a superb collection of intaglios 
and <!ameos, amounting to upwards of fifteen thousand, among 
which is the celebrated cameo presented by Josephine of 
France to the Emperor Alexander, representing the busts of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, and his cherished queen 
Arsinoe, daughter of Lysimachus, cut on a three-colored lapis 
fiardonyx of large dimensions, and which formed part of the 
-Gronzaga collection at Mantua — an extensive cabinet of coins 
and medals — and a Library containing upwards of 100,000 
volumes, ten thousand of which are in the Russian language. 



THE GALLERY OF PAINTINGS AT MADRID. 

The Gallery of Paintings at Madrid occupies the Museum, 
it large common-place edifice, commenced by Charles III, as 
the site of the Academy and Museum of Natural History ; 
left unfinished at his death, and slowly continued by his suc- 
cessor Charles IV. It remained in this state until 1819, 
when it was destined for a picture-gallery by Ferdinand VH ; 
and the celebrated pictures, formerly in the Escurial, having 
been removed hither at the advance of the Carlis'.s in 1837, 
it is scarcely surpassed by any gallery in Europe, contain- 
ing, according to the catalogue published in 1843, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-three pictures. Among so many gems of 
art, it is necessarily very difficult to discriminate. Of the 
finest, may be mentioned, a * Portrait of Alonzo Cano ;' * St 
Antony and St. Paul,' as hermits; * The Surprise of lo;' 
equestrian portraits of < Philip IV/ and ' Queen Isabel,' his 
wife, and the * Surrender of Breda, in 1625* — ^all by Velas- 
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quez ; the *• Conversion of St. Paul ;' the ' Adoration of the 
Shepherds ;' the * Infant Savior and St, John ;' the * Annun- 
ciation ;' and the ^ Conception of the Virgin,' floating in a 
golden atmosphere — ^all painted by Murillo ; a * Descent 
from the Cross,' by Juanes ; * Jacob's Ladder,' and * Prome- 
theus,' by Rubens ; a * Virgin and dead Christ,' by Cano ; 
the celebrated *Perla,' by Raphael, considered by Kuglerthe 
most perfect of his Madonna subjects ; the ' Madonna del 
Pesce,' also by Raphael, of which Wilkie says, the head and 
neck of the angel may be considered to realize the beau ideal 
of the supposed art of the Greeks ; ^ Portrait of Titian,' by 
himself, in old age, venerable and inl^elligent; < Charles V. on 
horseback,' generally considered the finest equestrian picture 
in the world ; ' Vepus and Adonis ;' ^ Salome with the head 
of John the Baptist,' an exquisite picture, said to be a por- 
trait of Titian's daughter ; < St. Margaret and the Dragon ;' 

* Offering to Fecundity,' with groups of children marvellously 
well painted ; * Ariadne in the Isle of Naxos, abandoned by 
Theseus ;' and the celebrated * Gloria or Apotheosis of Charles 
V. and Philip II,' — ^all by Titian ; the latter is, by many, 
esteemed his master-piece ; ^ Judith and Holofernes,' and a 

* St. Jerome,' by Tintoretto ; * Moses found in the Nile ;' 

* Virtue and Vice,' an allegory ; and * Cain and his Family,' 
a magnificent composition, by Paul Veronese ; a ' Virgin En- 
throned,' by Guide ; ' Abraham and Isaac,' and a ' Holy 
Family,' by Andrea del Sarto ; and the * Nymphs surprised 
by Satyrs,' by Rubens, a magnificent picture. 



THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AT SEVILLE. 

The National Museum at Seville is rich with pictures of 
the Spanish School, and here Murillo is to be seen in all his 
glory. Among the best specimens of the art are the ' St 
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Ttiomas/ the ^Virgin protecting the Monks/ and < St Bmno 
before Urban 11/ by Zurboran; the ^Annunciation/ the 
* VisitaitioH/ a *llativity/ and * The Adoration/ by Joan del 
Castillo. The Marillo's are in the Sala de Marilb. The 
finest are the ^Nadtity/ the < Adoration of the Shepherds/ 
the < Virgin and Child/ called La Servilletta, and ^ The Con- 
ception/ the vffgin floating in an atmosphere of light, and 
borne ah>ft by a group of angels, in a golden aether, towards 
heaven* 



THE GALLERT OF THE LOUVRE. 

The Palace of the Loavre, occupying the south side of the 
Place Carrousel, contains the magnificent collection of paint- 
ing and sculpture, which constitutes, to the artist, the chief 
attraction of the French metropolis. It is the most ancient 
of the numerous palaces at Paris, a royal residence having 
existed on the site, at an early period of the monarchy; 
and, during the thirteenth century, the Feudal chieftains of 
France were accustomed to assemble within its walls, to do 
homage to their king. The Castle, (as it was called,) hav- 
ing become ruinous and dilapidated, Francis I. caused the 
greater part of it to be removed, and in 1528, commenced 
the erection of the present splendid edifice. Its embellish- 
ment and improvement engaged the attention of each suc- 
cessive sovereign, till Louis XIV, having constructed the 
eastern facade, diverted the skill and treasure of the country 
to Versailles, where he determined to form a residence wor- 
thy of his sumptuous court. The Louvre was neglected dur- 
ing the reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVI, and in the early 
part of the Bevolution, the entire building seemed destined 
to decay ; when Napoleon having resumed and completed its 
construction, consecrated it to the Fine Arts, and made it the 
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great depository of all the paintings, statues and antiquities, 
which he had collected in his campaigns, from almost every 
country upon the continent of Europe. His gallery contained 
twelve hundred pictures, with a collection of statuary equally 
extensive, comprising specimens of the great masters of every 
age and nation, and embracing a large majority of the most 
celebrated in the world. After the downfall of Napoleon and 
the pacification of Europe, the Royal Museum was in turn 
stripped of its ornaments, which, sharing the fortunes of war, 
were restored in 1815, to their former proprietors. Notwith- 
standing the efforts of the French government to negotiate 
an exchange of articles, and to retain as many as possible, 
the number of pictures and works of art in the gallery were 
reduced to fewer than three hundred. With a view to refur- 
nish the apartments, the government caused several of the 
better paintings at the Luxembourg, Versailles and other 
palaces to be removed to the Louvre, and accessions from all 
quarters have since been made, till the number is again rais- 
ed to upwards of fourteen hundred pictures, forming one of 
the finest collections in the world. 

The paintings of the Louvre or Boyal Museum, occupy a 
suite of four contiguous apartments, approached by a grand 
stair-case, which is ornamented with twenty-two marble col- 
ums of the Doric order, and the whole richly embellished with 
sculpture. The first saloon contains a collection of the ear- 
liest productions of the French and Italian schools, which are 
no otherwise interesting than as furnishing illustrations of the 
progress of the art. The second saloon forms a vestibule to 
the Grand Gallery, fourteen hundred feet in length and fifty 
in width, the walls of which are entirely covered with pic- 
tures, and the whole adorned with columns, mirrors, cande- 
lebra, busts, altars, ancient and modern vases, and other 
works of art, presenting a scene more like enchantment than 
reality. 

The Gallery is partially, and rather nominally divided, 
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by iMtM9 ereeied along tbe dides, into nine oompaiimemts^ 
Aree of whidi* are appropriated to the French, three to the 
f kmieh, Oearinan and Doteh, and the remaining three 
€0 Ihe Itafian eehoob. Among the most celebrated pictures 
ifi Ihe Ixnrrref are the portrait of ^ Mona Lisa,' hy Leonardo^ 
dtf Vine) ; the ' Holy Family/ called La belle Jardiniere, by 
Raphael ; the ' Entombment of the Savior/ by Titian ; ' Ju*' 
piter and Antiope/ by Gorreggio ; the ' Marriage at Cana,* 
by Pan! Veronese ; * Hercules and Nessus,' and a * Magda- 
lene,* by Gnido; a < Beggar Boy,* by Murillo; and several 
fawdsoapes by CkRide Lorraine. 

The apartments appn^riated to sculpture on the first floor, ' 
aife princely in side and rich in marbles and mosaics ; and 
cMlprise npwards of fifteen hundred articles, embracing spe- 
cteens of every sculptor, from Phidias and Praxiteles to the 
no less celebrated Thorvraldson and Canova* Of the an* 
tiques which hare acqoired the most celebrity, are the * Gla- 
diator combatting with an enemy on horseback,' discovered 
a^ Antium kk ^e serventeenth century ; » statue of < Miners 
va,' and another of < Pallas ;' group of ' Silenus with the in- 
ftuit Baecbos / and a colossal statue of ^ Melpomene/ sup- 
posed <mgtnally t» haire adorned the TheaitFe of Pompey. 

The CkUlery of Fnmcer as it is called, occupies a suite of 
sine rooms, and contains a choiee ooilection of paintings of 
the Frendi Schools. 

The Spanish GkiUery, oompming four hun^^ and fifty 
jj^edmene of nearly all the masters of the Spanish School, 
collected under the auspices of Louis Philippe, was first open- 
ed to the public in January, 1837, and occupies a suito of five 
rooms in the Palace of the Louvre. 

The Standish Grallery occupies a suite of seven rooms on 
tto northern side of the Louvre, and comprises two hundred 
and forty-four pictures of the Italian, German, French, Span- 
ish and English schools, besides a very valuable collection of 
drawings and designs.. They were bequeathed to the Sang 
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of the French in 1838, by Frank Hall Standish, Esq., well 
known bj his elegant taste for the arts, his superior informa- 
tion on literary subjects and antiquities, and for his * Ee- 
searches in Southern Italy, and Spain,'' which will continue 
8landard books in Englisb literature. 

Mr. Standish died at Cadiz in December, 1840, in the for- 
ty-second year of his age, and evin<^ bis esteem for the 
French nation in the following terms : ** I give and beqoc^ath 
to His Majesty, the King of the French, all my books, manu- 
scripts, prints, pictures and drawings at my mansion-bouse at 
Duxbury Hall or elsewhere in Great Britain, or ajbroad, di- 
ther to or for the private usie of his said Majesty, or for the 
use of any public institirtion which his said Majesty may 
think proper ; in token of my great esteem f<^ a generoMA 
and polite nation ; one th^ is alway3 ready to i^eloome the 
traveler and relieve the stranger ; §Lnd one tbat I have ev«r 
gone to with pleasure and quitted with regret." This gi^leiy 
contains some good original pictures, and many fine icopiee ; 
the drawings are valuable, and the library, containing about 
4,000 volumes, is rich in rare books, among otbers the Bible 
of Cardinal Ximenes, valued at 25,000 francs. 



THE LUXEMBOURG GALLEEY. 

The Gallery of the Luxembourg, formed by order of Marie 
de' Medicis, for the reception of twenty-four large pictures, by 
Kubens, represesenting the allegorical history of that ^ueen, 
(now in the Louvre), is devoted to the exhibition of the works 
of living artists, purchased by the Government ; but in con- 
sequence of the rule, which orders the works of each artist, on 
his decease, to be removed to the Louvre, changes are con- 
tinually taking place in the arrangement of this gallery. 
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THE GALLERY AT VERSAILLES. 

A royal residence was established first at Versailles by Louis 
XIII, who, being in the custom of visiting the forests for the 
purpose of hunting, caused to be erected, in the year 1624, 
a small chiteau for his accommodation. The country around 
Versailles being highly agreeable to Louis XIV, he conceived 
the idea of converting the chateau of his predecessor into a 
splendid palace ; and, in the year 1661, commenced the addi- 
tions and improvements, which resulted in the erection of one 
of the most magnificent edifices in France. In the years 1 664 
and 1674, those gorgeous fetes, of which the authors of those 
times have left such glowing descriptions, were given at Ver- 
sailles, in " a ch&teau," says Moliere, " that may be called an 
enchanted palace, — where the symmetry and richness of the 
furniture, the beauty of the walks, the sweetness of the flow- 
ers, and the rarity of the innumerable orange trees, render the 
grounds worthy of that remarkable taste by which it is dis- 
tinguished." 

The Gallery at Versailles contains a collection of 1030 
historical pictures, representing the great battles, military and 
naval, which have rendered illustrious the arms of France, 
from the * Battle of Tolbiac,' in the year 1496, to the ' Cap- 
ture of Mascara,' in 1835, comprising the age of Louis XIV. ; 
the reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. ; the brilliant epoch 
of 1792 ; the victories of the Republic ; the campaigns of 
Napoleon ; the principal events of the Empire ; the reign of 
Louis XVIII. ; the reign of Charles X. ; the Revolution of 
1830 ; and the reign of Louis Philippe — seventy-one portraits 
of the kings of France, from Pharamond to Louis Philippe — 
sixty-three portraits of the Grand Admirals, from Florent de 
Varennes (1270) to the Duke d'Angouleme (1814)— thirty- 
nine portraits of the Constables, from Alberi^ de Montmo- 
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rency (1060) to Le Lesdeguieres (1609) — two hundred and 
ninety-nine portraits of the Marshals of France, from Pierre 
(1185) to De Grouchy (1831)— seventy-six portraits of cele- 
brated warriors, from Montmorency, who died in 1561, to He- 
donville, who died in 1825 — seven hundred and seventy-five 
portraits of persons of note of all ages and countries — sixty 
views of chateaux, palaces, and royal residences, which have 
a peculiar value as representing edifices, many of which no 

longer exist, and as illustrating the costumes of past ages 

the Hall of Constantine, containing five large pictures of the 
taking of that place, by Horace Vernet, besides other scenes 
of the war in Algeria, and the capital of Antwerp and Al- 
geria — and finally the Gallery of the reign of Louis Philippe, 
which was opened to the public in 1838. 



THE ROYAL ACADEMY AT LONDON. 

The Boyal Academy at London was instituted on the 10th 
December, 1768, under the immediate patronage of the King, 
George the Third, in consequence of a dispute between the 
directors and fellows of the Incorporated Society of Artists 
of Great Britain ; and Sir Joshua Reynolds, who received the 
honor of knighthood on the occasion, was appointed its first 
president The Academy was instituted for the encourage- 
ment of the arts of painting, sculpture and architecture, and 
entrusted to the management and direction of forty Academi- 
cians of the first rank in their several professions. Nine of 
the ablest Academicians are annually elected from the Forty, 
whose duty it is to attend, by rotation, to set the figures, to 
examine the performances of the students, and to give them 
necessary instructions. There are likewise professors—- of 
Painting, Architecture, Anatomy, Perspective, and Sculp- 
ture, who annually read public lectures on the subjects of their 
35 
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several departments, besides a president, a oommon eouncily 
and other officers. The number of Associates is twenty. The 
admission to the Academy is free to all students properly 
qualified to reap advantage from the studies cultivated in it ; 
and there is an annual exhibition of paintings, sculpture, and 
designs, open to all artists of distinguished merit, commencing 
on the first Monday in May, and terminating in July, pre- 
senting a just specimen of the style of arts in the kingdom. 
Benjamin West succeeded l^r Joshua Reynolds, and he was 
succeeded by Sir Thomas Lawrence, at whose death in 1830^ 
Sir M. A. Shee was elected and now fills the office of presi* 
dent of the institution. 

The Academy at first occupied a suite of rooms in Pall 
Mall ; apartments were afterward allotted to it in Somerset- 
House ; but in 1837, it was removed to the new National 
Gallery, on Trafalgar Square, of which it occupies the east 
wing. The permanent beauties of the rooms of the Academy 
are well worthy of note. The Library is adorned with a 
painted ceiling, by Angelica Kaufiman,* representing Inven- 
tion, Composition, Design, and Coloring ; and the Lecture 
Room contains, besides the ' Copies of the Cartoons,' by Sir 
James Thomhill, a very fine Copy of Leonardo da Vincfs 
picture of * The Last Supper/ 

* Thia celebrated artist, the daughter of Joseph Kanffman, a Swiss 
pc^trait painter, was bom at Coire, the cajHtal of the Grisons, in 174S. 
She early displayed great talent for Masic and Fainting, both of vhidi 
arts she cnltiyated with extraordinary assiduity. In I76&, she visited 
England, whither a brilliant reputation had already preceded her ; and 
daring a residence there of seventeen years, she received a full share of 
honors, rewards, and distinctions; and, in 1769, was admitted into the 
RoyfiJ Academy. In 1782, she removed to Rome, where she continued 
the exercise of her talents with undhninished reputation tUl her death in 
1S07. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY AT LONDON. 

Tbe National Gallery in London, instituted in 1824, occu- 
pies a suite of rooms in an edifice erected for its accommoda- 
tion on Trafalgar Square, and contains a few specimens of 
different schools, at various periods of the Arts. 

This collection, which numbers about two hundred pictures, 
is but yet in its infancy ; and, owing to its limited and confined 
space, and want of proper classification, does not possess that 
systematic arrangement which is generally found in the galle- 
ries of art apon the continent. The most admired pictures in 
the Gallery are ' The Raising of Lazarus,' by Michael An- 
gelo and Sebastian del Fiombo, which Dr. Waagen pro* 
Doanced to be the most important specimen of the Italian 
school in England ; an ' Italian Seaport at Sunset ; the ^ Em- 
barcation of the Queen of Sheba,' and the ' Embarcation of 
St. Ursula/ by Claude ;' * Mercury and Cupid,' and the * Ho- 
ly Family, known as * La Vierge au Fanier,' by Correggio ; 
' St. Catharine of Alexandria, and a ^ Fortrait of Fope Julius 
II,' by Raphael ; ^ Ganjrmede carried off by the Eagle,' and 
' Bacchus and Ariadne,' by Titian ; an ' Adoration of the 
Shepherds,' by Rembrandt ; a * Fortrait of Lord Heathfield,' 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; and a * Fortrait of J. J. Anger- 
stein,' by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 



WINDSOR CASTLE GALLERY. 

Windsor Castle was originally built by William the Con- 
queror, in the eleventh century, and has been the favorite 
country residence of the English kings for upwards of seven 
hundre<f years. In 1824| the dilapidated condition of the 
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Castle attracted the attention of parliament, and a grant of 
three hundred thousand pounds, which was subsequently in- 
creased to seven hundred and seventy thousand pounds, was 
made for restoring it. Previous to this period, the pictures 
were arranged in fourteen apartments ; but at the time of the 
alteration, twelve more suitable rooms were prepared for their 
reception. 

Those most remarkable, either for beauty or historical in- 
terest, are * King Charles I,* mounted on a grey horse, finely 
foreshortened ; a * Portrait of Henrietta Maria,' Queen of 
Charles I. ; a very interesting * Portrait of Lady Digby,' 
wife of Sir Kenelm Digby ; and a portrait of ^ George and 
Francis Villiers,' as boys, full-length figures, standing — ^all 
by Van Dyck ; * Portrait of the Chancellor Francescini and 
himself,' by Titian ; * The Misers,' by Quintin Matsys; 'Ma- 
ry Magdalene anointing the feet of oar Savior,' by Jtubens ; 
and several * Landscapes,' by Claude — all very beautiful 



HAMPTON COURT GALLERY. 

The palace at Hampton Court was erected by Cardinal 
Wolsey, who, in 1526, presented it to Henry VHI; and, 
from that period, it has been much frequented by the English 
kings. Previous to 1830, the Gallery contained but about 
two hundred pictures ; but, since that period, many of the pic- 
tures formerly at Kensington palace, at Buckingham House, 
and at Windsor Castle, have been removed hither ; and they 
now number nearly eight hundred, distributed through twen- 
ty-four apartments. 

Much of the celebrity of Hampton Court is owing to * The 
Cai'toons,' by Raphael, which formed part of a series of de- 
signs for tapestry, and were purchased by Charles L The 
most interesting and celebrated pictures are the ^ Annuncia- 
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tion' and the ' Marriage of St. Catharine/ by Paul Veronese ; 
portrait of 'a Florentine Ladj,' bj Sebastian del Piombo^ 
portrait oi * Eleonora of Spain/ attributed to Leonardo da 
Vinci ; the * Triumph of Julius Caesar/ bj Andrea Manteg- 
na ; * The Beauties of the Court of Charles 11/ by Sir God- 
frey Kneller ; and * The Windsor Beauties/ by Sir Peter 
Lely. 



THE PICTURE GALLERY AT DULWICH COLLEGE. - 

The collection of pictures in the College at Dulwich, about 
five miles from London, erected in 1813, under the direction 
of the late Sir J. Soane, was formed by Noel Desenfans, a 
French gentleman, who, for several years, held the office of 
Consul in England for the kingdom of Poland, and had been 
employed, at the period of the French Revolution, by Stanis- 
laus II, to form a collection of paintings for the study and ad- 
vantage of the artists of his unhappy country—^ project 
which was finally defeated by the death of the dethroned king 
in 1798. In the year 1801, M. Desenfans endeavored to 
dispose of the collection, amounting to one hundred and 
eighty-eight pictures, by a public sale, and a few of the best 
found purchasers ; but the others remained in his possession, 
and on his death he bequeathed them, with the rest of his col- 
lection, to his friend Sir Francis Bourgeois, a distinguished 
historical painter and friend of the arts. Sir Francis had the 
patriotic intention of forming with it, the beginning of a Na- 
tional Gallery, provided that a suitable building were erected 
by the government for their reception. This not having been 
effected, he left the collection, by will, to Dulwich College, on 
condition that it should be open to the view of the public, to- 
gether with ten thousand pounds for the erection and repair 
of the Gallery, and two thousand pounds to provide for the 
care of the pictures. Sir Francis died on the 8th Januaryi 
85* 
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1811, aod after his deeHh the present Gallery was erected 
fromthedesigiuiof % John S(»ne, and opened toihe public 
in 1812. 

The pietuAs, three hundred and sixty in number, are well 
anangsd in five apartments, jodieiooslj lighted from above ; 
and in the ehapelof die college, over the altar, is agood Ital- 
ian copy of Raphael's < Transfiguration,' attributed to GiuUo 
Bomano. The most interesting in the collection are ' ISie 
Spanish Boys,' the ^ Flower Gki,* and the ^ Madonna del Bo- 
sario,' by Murillo ; the ^ Europa,' ^ St Sebastian,' and ^ St 
John preaching in the Wilderness,' by Guide ; ^ Geres m 
search of her daughter Proserpine^' by Gerhard Douw ; * Ja- 
cob's Dream,' and a ^ Girl at a TVlndow,' by Bembrandt; 
* Sampson and DeGlah/ and ^ Mars, Venus and Cupid,' by 
Rubens ; portrait of * Philip IV. of Spain,' by Velasquez ; 
and a * Portrait of William Linley,' by Sir Thomas Law^ 
rence, which is considered superior to many of his more cele- 
brated pictures. 
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